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PREFACE 


As in several Universities the First Quarter ( Pada ) of the 
Second Chapter ( Adhyaya ) of the Brahmasutras ( popularly 
known as the Smriti-pixda ) with the Bhashya of t^ankaracharya is 
by itself prescribed for University examinations, it was decided to 
issue that part alone from my Second Edition ( 1931 ) of the two 
Quarters of that Cbapter for the convenience of students. As a 
consequence, the Second Quarter also, containing k^'ankaracharya's 
criticism of the other Schools of Philosophy, which is alone 
sometimes prescribed for study at certain examinations, will be 
available separately. These separate issues are in each case 
accompanied by my English Translation and Notes, whicdi have 
already won recognition amongst the critical students of Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

The special features of this edition are : a conveniently 
arranged text divided into paragraphs with subsections within the 
paragraph marked off by a double vertical line or danda and the 
lines of the Bhashya numbered by threes sepai'ately for each Sutra 
for the sake of facility of reference ; an accurate Englisli Transla- 
tion which non-Sanskritists, it is hoped, can read and understand 
by itself, and which is purposely placed at the beginning ( and not 
below the text ) so as to promote intelligent and independent study 
of the text; and the Notes which attempt to set forth the underly- 
ing philosophical concepts, while not ignoring at the same time 
the genuine verbal difliculties. The Glossary of Technical Terms 
used in the first two Padas of Adhyaya Second, accompanied by 
their English equivalents, and the General Index at the end are 
other useful features of this edition. F or a discussion of the date 
of the Brahmasutras and of i$ankaracharya and their relative 
position and achievement in the History of Indian philosophy, a 
reference may be made to my Bdsii Mallik Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy (1929), pp. 135-176, and 207-240. The price of the work 
has been purposely reduced so as to place it within the reach of the 
student of average means, for whom no other convenient edition 
of this portion with Notes and Translation exists on the market. 


Poona : 1-8-38 


S. K. Belvalkar 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

QUARTER FIRST 

Topic i : Heterodox Smritis 
( Sutras 1-2 ) 

f Page 1 ] III Chapter Firfet it was demonstrated, by establish- 
ing the concensus of the Scriptural passages ( on the points ), 
that the Omniscient Overlord is the cause of the yjrorld’s origin, 
like clay, gold, and so forth of pots, ornaments, and other articles; 
that of the world thus created, He is the cause of stability, as 
being its controller, like the magician of his magical-illusion ; 
that of the extended world, He, finally, is the author of the re- 
absorption into His own self, like the earth of the four classes of 
beings ; and that the same Lord is identical with the Soul of as 
all. The doctrines putting forth PradbSna and the like as the 
( First ) Cause were also refuted as being not borne out by the 
Scriptures. Now is commenced Chapter Second, which is to 
deal with topics such as : the refutation of the objections based 
on Smritis and on Logic against our own position [ Quarter 1] ; 
the presence of fallacious dialectics in the Pradhana and other 
theories [ Quarter 2] ; and the absence of inconsistency in the 
creation and other theories set forth in the several Vedanta-texts 
[ Quarters 3 and 4 ]. To begin with, the Author puts forth the 
alleged contradiction ( of our theory ) with certain Smritis, and 
then sets it aside : 

If it be objected that our position is open to the fault of leaving 
no scope to certain Smritis, we demur, as there would otherwise 
result the fault of leaving no scope to certain other Smritis. 1 

The statement that Brahman alone, the Omniscient, is the 
cause of the world is not admissible. Why ? Since ther® resultp 
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the fault of leaving no scope to certain Smritis. Thus there is 
the Srnriti known as the Tantra, composed by the Great Sage, 
and regarded authoritative by tboBC-entitled-to-respect, and other 
( Smritis ) also based upon the same, wliich would all have no 
scope ( at all ) in your theory. For, in these Smritis the non- 
intelligent Pradhana is set forth as an independent cause of the 
world. As to the Smritis of Manu and others, they do have a 
scope inasmuch as they fulfil their anticipated purpose by pre- 
scribing various religious-duties like fire-worship ( A gnihotra ), 
which are laid down as injunctions : namely, that a specific 
caste is to have at a specific period its ceremony of Initiation 
performed according to specific ritual ; that a specific course of 
conduct is to be followed ( after the Initiation ) ;that the Veda is 
to be studied in a particular mode ; that the return ( after com- 
pletion of study ) is to be accomplished in a given manner ; and 
that a particular is the method of cohabitation with one’s law- 
fully-wedded wife. Likewise do they prescribe different religi- 
ous-duties proper to the castes or the life-periods ( asramas ) and 
calculated to secure goals attainable by mankind. But there 
remains no such scope for the Smritis such as those of Kapila 
and others in regard to the exercise of some kind of an activity. 
For, these were composed [ Page 2 ] with the exclusive object of 
teaching the right knowledge that is the means to Liberation. 
And if these are to have no scope in that connection also, there 
would result an entire purposelessness of them. Therefore, you 
must interpret the Vedanta-texts so as not to contradict the 
(teaching ) of these ( Smritis ). — But how can the teaching of 
the Scriptures, viz., that Brahman, the Omniscient one, is the 
cause of this world, — after it has been once established by argu- 
ments like that [in Brahmasutra, L i. 5 ] about the “ Seeing ” — 
be again open to the attack on the ground of the fault of not 
leavirtg scope for certain Smritis ? This attack (we reply ) would 
be nugatory in the case of persons of independent intellect. But 
the generality of the people, lacking such independent intellect 
and so unable to ascertain the sense of the Scriptures indepen- 
dently, would have to depend upon Smritis composed by celebra- 
ted authors, and would accordingly endeavour to ascertain the 
sense of the Scriptures with their help ; and they would have no 
reliance upon the interpretation put forth by us by reason of 
their reverenpe for the authors of these Smritis. That sages like 
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KapiJa and others had unobstructed intuitive knowledge is de- 
clared in Smritis. There is also the Vedio text [Svetasvatara, v. 2] 
— “He who, in the beginning, supports by knowledge that sage 
Kapila when born, and who would see him while being born.’’ 
Hence it is not possible to imagine that the opinion of such per- 
sons is not conformable to truth. For they, moreover, establisli 
their view by taking the support of reasoning also. Therefore, 
the objection is repeated that we must interpret the Scriptures in 
consonance with these Snrritis. 

This is our rejoinder. We deny (your contention), as it would 
lead to the fault of leaving no scope to certain other Smritis. 
If, on the ground of the fault of leaving no scope to certain 
Smritis, the view that the Lord is the cause is objected to, then in 
that case the other Smritis proclaiming the Lord as the cause 
would be void of any scope. We will cite these : Having intro- 
duced the Highest Brahman with the words [ Mahabharata, xii. 
342. 30 ] — “ That which is subtle and beyond knowledge, “ — and 
having affirmed [ ibid., xii. 342. 31 ] — “ He is indeed the Inner 
Soul of all beings and is styled * Knower of the Field; ’ ” — the 
text declares [ ibid., xii. 342. 32] — “From Him, O Best of the 
Twice-born, the Unevolved, consisting of the three gunas (aspects) 
sprang forth.” Also in another place [ ibid., xii. 347. 31 ] — “The 
Unevolved, O Brahmin, is absorbed into the Person who is free 
from Qualities.” (And again), “Listen, accordingly, to this 
condensed statement : ‘The ancient Narayana is all this; he 
creates everything at the creation-time and again consumes it 
(all) at the sublation-period.’ — This is declared in Purana [ cp. 
Mahabharata, xii. 307. 115 ]. And in the Bbagavadgita [ vii. 6 ] 
it is said : “ I am the source as also the dissolution of the entire 
world.” Apastamba [ Dharmasutra, i. 8- 23. 2 ] likewise declares 
with reference to the very same Highest Soul : [ Page 3] “From 
Him spring all bodies ; He is the root, the eternal and the un- 
changeable.” Thus in many a place even the Smritis show forth 
the Lord as being both the constituent and the efficient cause. 

That unto an opponent who has based bis objection on the 
strength of Smritis I should reply on the strength of the Smritis 
themselves — for this purpose it was that the fault of leaving no 
scope to Smritis was above set forth. That the Scriptures pur- 
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port to declare the Lord as the cause has been already shown. 
Hence when there ensues a conflict between Smritis so that only 
one ( set ) of them can be accepted and the other rejected, those 
Smritis that conform to the Scriptures are authoritative, the 
others being disregarded. This is declared in the treatise on 
Valid-proofs [Jaimini Sutra, i. 3, 3 ] — “When there is contra- 
diction ( of a Smriti with an existing Sruti or Scriptural text ) 
the Smriti is to be disregarded ; and where no Sruti ( correspond- 
ing to a Smriti ) is preserved, an inference ( of its existence is to 
be made ).” That any one can know matters beyond the purview 
of the senses without (the help of) the Scriptures, it is not possible 
to imagine, as there is no (valid) ground for it. ( If one were to 
assert) that it is possible for perfect-sages like Kapila, as they 
have an unhindered knowledge (of everything), the reply is, No : 
for, this perfection is contingent. B^or, the perfection ensues from 
religious practices, and these are to be had from injunctions 
( given by the Scriptures ). Hence the meaning of an already 
existent ( Scriptural ) injunction cannot be called into question 
on the strength of the words of a perfect-sage, who comes into 
existence after (the Scriptural injunction). And even if one were 
to turn to these sages (for the right interpretation of Scriptures), 
yet, as there are many such sages, whenever there results, as before 
indicated, a conflict between Smritis, there remains no mode of 
reaching a decision unless one resorts to the Scriptures. And 
for one who ( is not such a perfect-sage, and who ) derives his 
knowledge from others, it is not proper to conceive without rea- 
son a partiality for some specific Smritis, since, if one were to 
have such a partiality for some particular text, seeing that the 
opinions of people are extremely divergent, there would ensue 
tlie contingency of an absence of all definiteness as to the Reality. 
Hence, even the mind of such a ( misguided ) person one should 
endeavour to enlist to the right path by setting forth the diver- 
gent teachings of the Smritis, and asking him to discriminate 
between them according as their doctrines follow or do not 
follow (the teaching of the Scriptures). 

As to the Scriptural- text exhibiting the perfection of knowledge 
of Kapila which was cited, on the strength of that it is not possible 
to rely upon Kapila’s view even though it be against the Scrip- 
tures : for, the text contains merely the general word “Kapila” 
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and we know from Smritis of another Kapila, Vasudevaby name, 
who burnt down the eons of Sagara ; and furthermore a passage 
can have no power ( for establishing one thing) if its main topic 
be another thing, as it would then lack all probatory force with 
reference to the first thing. We also have another Scriptural- 
text proclaiming the greatness of Manu [Tait. Sam , 11. ii. 10. 2 ] 
— “Whatsoever Manu has declared is medicine.’’ And Manu 
has praised the oneness of the Self pervading all things with the 
words [xii. 91 ] — “ One who sees the Self in all beings, and all 
beings in the Self makes the [ true ) offering to the Self, and so 
wins Self-empire”— and so it follows [ Page 4 ] that he reprobates 
the opinion of Kapila. For, Kapila does not acknowledge the 
doctrine of the oneness of the Self in all, as he assumes a plura- 
lity of the Selfs, In the Mahabharata [ xii. 360. 1 ] also, after 
raising the question : ” Are there, O Brahmin, many persons or 
only one?” — and setting forth the opponent’s view [ibid,, xii 
360‘ 2 ] : “0 King, there are, according to those that adopt the 
Sarhkhya-Yoga view, many persons,”— the text refutes that view 
by the passage beginning with [ ibid,, xii. 360. 3 ] : “ Just as of 
several persons there is only one source of origin (viz. the earth), 
so will I declare to you that Universal Person, excelling in 
qualities ” ; and it goes on to establish the oneness of the Self in 
all [ ibid., xii. 361. 4-5 ] by the words ; ‘‘ The Self within me and 
that within thee and the others that are encased in the different 
bodies : of them all He is the spectator, not to be perceived by 
anyone anywhere. He is all-headed, alBarmed, all-footed, all- 
eyed, all-nosed: the one who moves unhindered and at will 
amidst all the beings.” There is also a Scriptural text about the 
oneness of the Self in all [ Isa Up., 7 ] — “ When unto the know- 
ing individual all the beings have become one with his own Self, 
what infatuation, what misery, can there be for that one who 
realises the oneness (of all) ?” Hence it is proved that the theory 
of Kapila runs counter to Vedai and to the words of Manu who 
follows Veda, also in its view about the plurality of the Selfs, 
and not merely in its hypothesis of the Prakriti as an indepen- 
dent First Principle. As to the Vedaof course its authoritativeness 
in its own subject is not contingent upon anything, any more 
than that of the Sun in the matter of form-and-colour ; whereas 
that of merely human statements is contingent upon some inde- 
pendent external basis (the Veda or the actual reality), and is 
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further estranged (from reality) by the intervension of the 
speaker’s memory. Hence in matters that go against the Vedas 
the objection that certain Smritis would be deprived of all scope 
is no objection. 1 . 

And for what further reason is the contention that certain 
Smritis would be deprived of every scope, not valid ? — 

And because there is no finding of the others. 2 

Entities other than the Pradhana, and as the evolved products 
of the Pradhana, which are imagined in the (Samkhya) Smriti, 
viz. the Mahat and others, are not met with either in the Veda 
or in ordinary experience. As to the elements and the organs, 
these can be asserted in the Smriti-text as they are well-establish- 
ed in the world and in the Veda ; but Mahat and others to which 
neither experience nor the Scriptures bear testimony [ Page 5 ], 
the Smriti can have no right to assert, any more than to assert 
an object cognisable by a sixth sense-organ ( there being only 
five of them ). And what appears to be a scriptural warrant for 
the entities in question has been explained by us as not referring 
to them in the Sutra I. iv. 1, beginning with the words — “ If it 
be urged that even the inferred entity (Pradhana) in some texts 
* etc.” The point is that if the Smriti-statement is untrust- 

worthy in respect of the effects, it is fit that it should not be 
trusted in respect of the (First) Cause taught by it. Hence also that 
a certain Smriti becomes devoid of all scope is no defect. As to 
the support from reasoning ( sought for the Smriti ) the Sutrak^ra 
will demolish it in the portion beginning with Sutra II. i. 4 — 
“No : by reason of the disparity-in-nature, etc.” 2. Here ends 
the Topic.(l) called Heterodox Smpitis. 

Topic 2 : Yqga-Sm^iti 
( Sutra 3 ) 

Thefcbv Yoga rofutcd. 5 

this refutation of the Sathkhya-Smriti even the Yoga*Smriti 
4s to be understood as refuted : so he extends the application ( of 
the same arguments ). Fori even in that Smriti are assumed^ in 
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Qontravention of the Scriptures, Pradbana as an independent 
first cause as well as Mahat and others as effects, none of which 
are warranted by experience and by the Scriptures. If that be so, 
because there is the application of the same reasoning, this is 
already implied in the preceding. Wherefore, then, make a 
special analogical transference V ( We reply : ) There is here a 
special cause for doubt, inasmuch as the Yoga is laid down as 
the means to right knowledge in Vedic texts like [ Brih. Up., ii. 

4. 5J — “ The self is to be heard, thought of, meditated upon**; 
while we observe in the Svetasvatara Upanishad [ii. SJYogic 
prescriptions with manifold details beginning with the assuming 
of postures etc. in passages like — “ Having rendered the body 
with its three erect parts ( the trunk, the neck and the head ) 
even ..*’. And there are to be found thousands of references tp 
the Yoga in the Veda, such as [ Katba, IL iii. 11 J— The steady 
curbing of the senses is what they call Yoga**; or [ Katha, IL iii. 
18] — “ This teaching as well as all the prescriptions about Yoga”*; 
and so forth. In the Yogasastra itself with (the Sucra) — ‘ Now, 
the Yoga, the means to the perception of Reality** — Yoga is 
acknowledged to be a means for right knowledge. HPAce inas- 
much as a portion of it is acceptable, the Yoga Smriti would be- 
come altogether free from objection, like the Smriti teaching the 
*' Ashtaka ** rites. It is this additional cause for doubt that is 
being removed by the analogical transference ; since, although a 
part of it is acceptable) there is seen to be, as pointed out already^ 
a divergence as regards another part of its teaching. 

I Page 6 ] Although many are the Smritis treating of the soUl 
and kindred matters, a special effort has been made to refute just 
the Sa±khya and the Yoga Smritis. For, Sathkhya and Yoga 
are well-known in the world as the means of reaching the high- 
est end of man, are so accepted by persons-entitled-to-respect, 
and are armed with specific references to them in the Scriptures, 
viz. [Svet.. vi. 13] — “ Having known that Cause, attainable by 
Sariikbya-Yoga — the God — one is freed from all fetters.** The 
way out is given by the consideration that it is not by Samkhya- 
knowledge or Yoga-method independently of the Veda that the 
highest goal is achieved. For, Sruti itself [ Svet., iii. 8] discoun- 
tenances any other means of reaching the highest goal saT© the 
Vedic teaching of the oneness of the Atman— “ Knowing Him 
2 f BrabmasUtrabhashya, Trans.] 
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alone one goes beyond Death : there exists no other path for going 
(beyond).’* The Saihkhya and the Yoga followers are dualists : 
they do not recognise the oneness of the Atman. And as to the 
Sruti-text cited [Svet., vi. 13]— “That cause, attainable by 

Sarhkhya-Yoga ’’etc., — even there one must conclude that 

the knowledge and the meditation implied by the words Sarhkhya 
and Yoga are no other than what the Veda gives, as is clear from 
the context. And we quite acknowledge that the Samkhya-Yoga 
Smritis, in that portion where they do not contradict (the Veda), 
do have a claim to authoritativeness. For instance, the Saih- 
khyas assume the non-contamination of the Purusha by declar- 
ing him to be above all qualities; and this is also vouched for 
by Sruti-texts like [ Brih., iv. 3. 16 ] : “ This person is free from 
attachment.’’ So also the followers of Yoga prescribe house-less 
life and so forth, and in that conform to the teaching concerning 
renunciatory attitude well-known to Scriptural -texts like [Jabala, 
5] — “ And then the wandering-ascetic with a discoloured raiment, 

shaven, and rid of all possessions ”. — The preceding reason 

should be taken to have refuted all Smritis founded upon reason- 
ing ( as opposed to Vedic Revelation). If these be thought to aid 
the perception of Reality by teaching how to reason and excogi- 
tate, let them do so. Our point is that the knowledge of the 
Reality proceeds merely from Upanishadic texts, as is clear 
from passages like [Tait. Br., IIL 12. 9. 7 “ No one noc know- 

ing the Veda can have an idea of that Great One,” or [Brih., iii. 
9. 26 ] — “ I ask unto thee that Person taught (only) in the Upa.. 
nishads.” 3. Here ends the Topic (2) called Yoga-Smriti. 

Topic 3 : Dispakity in Nature 
( Sutras 4-11 ) 

No: bv reason of the disparily of this (world) [ from Brahman]; 
and its being so (we learn) from the Scripture. 4. 

[ Page II To the view that the Brahman is the elBBoient f>s 
well as the constituent cause of this world, the objection based 
upon Smritis has been refuted. Now is to be refuted the objec- 
tion based upon reasoning. How ( one might ask ) can there be 
room for an objection based upon reasoning urged against this 
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Vedic view already demonstrated? For, must not the Veda be 
deemed absolutely valid in its teaching concerning the Brahman, 
as in that concerning religious-practice ? — This might have been 
a bar to further procedure if Brahman had been an entity cogni- 
sable only by the Scripture, and not open to the other means of 
knowledge, like unto religious-practice, which implies a specific 
course of action. But Brahman is declared to be ( not the result 
of a process of action, but) an already accomplished entity ; and 
in the case of such an accomplished and existing entity, for in- 
stance the earth, there is scope for the activity of other means-of- 
knowledge. Hence, just as, whenever Scriptural passages contra- 
dict one another, all the other passages are so interpreted as to con- 
form to one specific passage, even so, when there is a conflict be- 
tween the Scriptural passage and another means-of-knowledge the 
text in question ought to be always so interpreted as to conform to 
the means-of-knowledge. The more so, as reasoning comes nearer 
direct experience inasmuch as it establishes an unseen object on 
the analogy of a seen object ; whereas the Scriptural passage is 
further removed (from experience) because it tells what it wants 
to tell as a mere “so it was.” And Brahma-knowledge becomes 
admittedly a means to absolution after removing away all ignor- 
ance only when that knowledge results in a realisation in one s 
own experience: that being its actual, tangible fruit (distinguish- 
able from the remote, intangible fruit of the Dharma or religious 
practice). Scripture itself [ 8rih.,ii. 4. 5] says — “The Atman is 

to be heard, to be reflected upon ”, and in this, by prescribing 

a ratiocination in addition to mere hearing, it shows that reason- 
ing also is to be duly resorted to. Hence, once more, we repeat 
our objection on the basis of reasoning : “ No : by reason of the 
disparity of this ( world ) [ from Brahman ).” 

The assertion that the sentient Brahman is the cause and 
constituent of the world cannot be maintained. Why? Because 
this (world, the) effect is disparate-in-nature from its constituent- 
cause. For, this world which is alleged to be an effect of the 
Brahman is seen to differ in nature from Brahman, being non- 
sentient and impure, whereas Brahman is different in nature 
from the world, since the Scriptures declare it to be sentient and 
pure. And we nowhere obse'^ve the relation of cause and effect 
be<;ween things disparate in nature. For, effects like ornaments 
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can ttavei* be produced from the clay, not pots and the like pi'odu- 
c€fd froth gold. It is out of clay alone that products possessing-clay- 
chataoteristicB are produced, and out of gold alone, those possess- 
ihg-gold-characteristics. So similarly, this world possessing the 
characteristics of pleasure-pain-infatuation cap properly become 
the effect of a cause which is couhtitufed of the characteristics 
of pleasure-pain-infatuation, and not of Brahman, which is dis- 
parate-in-nature from it. And as to this disparity of the world 
from the Brahman it can be inferred from the appearance of 
impurity and non-sentiency. For, the world certainly is impure 
being constituted of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, as giving 
rise to happiness, affliction, and dejection, and producing condi- 
tions high and low like the heaven and the* hell. The world is 
likewise non-sentient inasmuch as it makes up the bodies and 
the organs, and so subserves the purposes of a sentient being. 
For, where there is parity-in-nature there cannot obtain [Page 8] 
the relation of the principal and the auxiliary. Two lamps, for 
instance, cannot subserve each other’s purpose.— -One might urge 
against this that, on the analogy of the master and his servant, 
even a sentient body and instrument can subserve the purpose of 
the eiperiencing-soul. But no. In this case of the master and 
the servant it is the non-sentient part of the latter that subserves 
the purposes of the former who is sentient. It is. that is to say, 
just the intelligence and other non-sentient paraphernalia of the 
iWBntient servant that subserves the purpose of the sentient master; 
and it is not the case that the sentient soul (of the servant) does 
himself become subservient or recalcitrant with reference to the 
master’s sentient soul. The Saihkhyas indeed maintain that the 
sentient souls have a nature not liable to accretion or depletion, 
and are devoid of any activity. Therefore the body and the 
organs (and all things that serve as instruments) are non-sentient. 
Nor IS there any ground for the belief that objects like logs-of- 
woqd or lumps-of-clay are sentient. In fact this distinction be- 
tween sentient and non-sentient objects is patent to the world, 
lienee it follows that because of a disparlty-in-nature from Brah- 
man, this world cannot have Brahman as the constituent-cause. 

Now, if some one were to say —“On the strength of the declara- 
tion in tbe Scripture to the effect that this world has a sentient 
being as its 1 ana prepared to c0n<5lude that the ^hole 
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world is itself sentient, inasmuch as the nature of the consti- 
tuent-cause is known to continue in its effect ; and that the non- 
perception of the sentiency can be explained by postulating a 
peculiar modification of it. Just as, that is to say, in the case of 
the souls that are of admitted sentiency, we do fail to perceive 
their sentient character in their states of sleep, fainting, etc., even 
so there might be a failure to perceive the sentiency in the case 
of objects like the log-of-wood and the lump-of-clay ; and that on 
the ground of this very difference between them, viz., the per- 
ceptibility and the non-perceptibility (of their sentiency) and the 
absence and presence of colour and other qualities, we can ex- 
plain without contradiction the relation of the principal and the 
auxiliary between the body and the organs on the one hand and 
the soul on the other, even though both equally participate in 
sentiency, the present case being quite explicable on the analogy 
of flesh, soup, rice, etc , which — although all equally earth-pro- 
ducts — subserve each other’s purpose by reason of the peculiar 
properties inherent in each, — the same circumstance also serving 
as an explanation of the well-known fact of the differentiation 
(of the world into sentient and non-sentient clasBe?).”-“One urg- 
ing these considerations may somehow or other succeed in ex- 
plaining away the disparity-in-nature based upon sentiency and 
non-sentiency ; but the disparity based upon purity and impurity 
he can in-no-wise remove. 

Nor can he explain away the first disparity, says (the Sutra) : 
“ Its being so follows from Scripture.” The sentient nature of all 
things in the world, even though nowhere an object of any- 
body’s experience, is inferred merely on the strength of the Scrip- 
tural assertion about the world having a sentient first cause, 
because one has an absolute faith in the Scripture. But the in- 
ference is contradicted by Scripture itself, seeing that even from 
Scripture one learns of its being so. By ‘ its being so ’ he implies 
disparity from the constituent-cause. The Vedic text [Tait. Up., 
ii. 6 1 speaks of “ the intelligent and the non-intelligent, * and so 
asserts that a portion of the world is non-sentient, and from this 
it follows that the world is different-in-nature from Brahman. 4. 

[ Page 9 ] But is it not a fact that in some places in the Scrip- 
tures we hear of the sentient character of th^j elements and sense- 
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organs, regarded usually as non-sentient ? As for instance [ Sat. 
Br., vi. i. 3. 2-4]—“ The Earth spoke “ the Waters spoke or 
[Chh., vi. 2. 3-4] — ^“That Light saw “those Waters saw and 
such other passages, declaring the sentienoy of elements. Also 
concerning the sense-organs we have statements like [Bpih., vi. 
1.7] — Those Pranas ( faculties ) indeed, contending for self- 
supremacy, went to Brahman ;** or like [Brih . i. 3. 2] — ^“They 
then said unto Speech : do thou chant for us “ — where the sense- 
organs are referred to ( as sentient ). In reply he recites — 

Bui that is a statement concerning the Superintendents, because 
of specification and correlation. 5. 

The word ‘but* dispels the doubt raised. We must not at all 
assume the sentient character of elements and sense-organs from 
Scriptural passages like — “ The Earth spoke, ** and so forth, since 
this is a statement concerning the Superintendents. There is 
here a statement about sentient Divinities superintending ele- 
ments like the earth, and organs like the speech, and performing 
activities proper to sentient beings, such as speaking, conversing 
and so forth, and not about mere elements and the sense-organs. 
Wherefore ? Because of specification and correlation. For, there 
is a specified difference consisting of sentient-nature and non- 
sentient-nature between the experiencing-souls on the one hand 
and the elements and sense-organs on the other, as already men- 
tioned ; and that will not be explicable if everything were sen- 
tient. Further in the “Dispute amongst the Faculties,** the text 
of the Kaushitakins, with a view to remove the doubt as to mere 
sense-organs being intended, and to comprehend the sentient 
Superintendents, makes a specification by using the epithet Divi- 
nities : Thus [ Kaush. Up., ii. 14 ] — These Divinities, forsooth, 
contending for self-supremacy.,....’*; and further on [ibid., ii. 14] 
-“All these Divinities, indeed having recognised the pre-eminence 
of the Life-Breath....*’. There are also taught everywhere, in 
correlation ( with the elements, organs, and other abodes), such 
sentient superintending Divinities in the Sarhhitas, Brahraanas, 
Histories, Puranas, etc. A Scriptural text like [ Ait. Aran., ii. 4. 
24] — “The Fire, becoming the speech, entered the mouth “ — 
supports the existence of a Divinity guarding over the functions 
of th© Honse-organs. Further, in the copcludin § part of the 
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passage concerning the Dispute of the Faculties ’* [ Page 10] 
statements like [Chh., v. 1. 7 ] — “Arid then the Pranas went up 

to their father Prajapati and said ’* — where we are told of 

their approaching Prajapati for ascertaining who was pre*>emi- 
nent, and thereafter, on his advice, of their going out of the body 
one by one, and so arriving at the pre-eminence of the Life- 
breath by the method of concomitance and non-concomitance, 
and then [ cp. Brih., vi. 1. 13 ] — of the offer of tributes unto him, 
— all these dealings, similar to our own, as taught (in the Scrip- 
tures ) further confirm the statement concerning the Superin- 
tendents. We can also understand the ‘correlation’ as referring 
to the act of ‘seeing’ of the highest superintending Divinity 
( Brahman ), as mentioned in the text [ Chh., vi. 2. 3 ] — “ That 
Light saw ” — after the Divinity had entered into( become corre- 
lated with ) the effects produced by it. 5. 

Therefore there does exist a disparity-in-nature between the 
Brahman and the world; and by reason of this disparity the 
world cannot be an effect of the Brahman. To this objection he 
now furnishes a reply — 


But we do sec It. 6. 

The word ‘but’ turns back the (opponent’s) objection. The 
statement that this world cannot have Brahman for its cause by 
reason of the disparity in-nature : this is not an absolutely valid 
proposition. For, we do notice in the world the production, from 
admittedly sentient beings like men, of hair and nails etc., which 
are disparate-in-nature from them, as also from admittedly non- 
sentient things like cow-dung, that of scorpions etc. But (you 
might reply) it is merely the non-sentient bodies of men etc. 
that are the causes of the non-senfcient hair, nails, and so forth, 
and so likewise the non-sentient bodies of scorpions, etc. that are 
the effects of non-sentient things like cow-dung. We answer 
Even so, that one of the non-sentient efifects(body of the scorpion) 
should have an aptitude to be the abode of a sentient being, while 
another ( hair, nails etc.) should not : this itself does constitute 
the disparity. And great indeed is the divergence in nature due 
to the process of evolution between entities like (the bodies of) 
men and (their products,) the hair, nails, etc., or between things 
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like oow*dung and (the bodies of) the scorpions and the like, as 
they so much differ in colour and the rest. For, were the cause 
and the effect to be absolutely similar, there would be an end to 
the very relation of cause, and effect between them. If, howeveri 
it be urged that of entities like (the bodies of) men in regard to 
(their prodiicts,) the hair, nails, etc., or of things like cow-dung 
in regard to (the bodies of) the scorpions and the like, there is at 
least the characteristic of earthness ” which is persistent, we 
reply that if that were all, then of the Brahman in regard to (its 
products,) the ether and so forth, there is evidently the charac- 
teristic of “ e&istence ” which is so persistent. In fact, we want 
you to say whether, when on the ground of a disparity-in-nature 
you object to the world having Brahman as its constituent-cause, 
you mean by the disparity-in-nature the non-inherence of the 
entire mass of characteristics of the (cause) Brahman in the effect, 
the world; or the non-inherence (in the effect) of even a single 
characteristic (of the cause), whatever it be ; or, finally, the non- 
inherence of (just one specific characteristic, viz.) the sentiency. 
In the first alternative there would result the contingency of an 
annihilation of the very relation of cause and effect throughout; 
for, in the absence of some specific difference between them, you 
cannot call one thing the cause and another its effect. The 
second alternative remains unproven. For, there does persist in 
ether and other (effects of Brahman) the characteristic of exis- 
tence I Page 1 1 1 which belongs to Brahman, as we have already 
said. For the third alternative you cannot assign an illustrative 
example. For, unto the follower of the Brahma-philosophy, 
‘What possible example (acceptable to him) can you urge proving 
that a certain object destitute of sentiency is known not to have 
Brahman for its cause, seeing that he holds the view that all the 
mass of effects has Brahman alone as its constituent-cause ? The 
conflict of this your view with the Scriptures is quite on the sur- 
faces as we have already proved that the Scriptures purport to 
teach Brahman as the efficient as well €ts the constituent cause 
of the world. 

Next* as to the assertion that inasmuch as Brahman is an ac- 
complished, existential entity, there is a possibility of its being 
open to other means-of-knowledge, that is entirely gratuitaus. For, 
in the absence of colour and other qualities, Brahman cannot be 
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an object accessible to direct-perception. Also in the absence of 
(known) inferential marks it is outside the range of inference and 
the other means-of-knowledge. It is, on the contrary, cognisable 
only from the Scriptures, like, for instance, religious duty. To 
the same effect is the passage [Katha, I. ii. 2]— -“It is not a know- 
ledge to be obtained by reasoning : it can be best comprehended, 
My dearest, only when declared by another as also another 
passage (fligveda, x. 129. 6-7] — “Who indeed has known, and 
who can here declare from wdience this creation has emana- 

ted These two Vedic stanzas indicate the inscrutable nature 
of the Cause of the World even for tho.se that might have attain- 
ed to perfection of power and vision. A Smriti also declares 
[ Mahabharata, vi. 5. 12] — “Those objects indeed that are beyond 
the pale of thinking — to them one should not apply logic;” and 
another [ Bhagavadglifi, ii. 25] — “ He is declared to be non-mani- 
fest, unthinkable, and unmodifiable,” as also others like [ibid., 
X. 2 ] — Neither the host of gods nor the great sages know of my 
origin : I am indeed the source of the gods and of the great sages 
of every sort. ” And as to the view that the Scripture itself, 
prescribing ratiocination over and above the hearing, seems to 
assign a place of honour also to reasoning, not by such preten- 
sions can there be gained a possible scope for sheer reasoning. 
For, it is only reasoning conformable to the Scripture that is here 
to be resorted to as being contributory to intuitive knowledge ; 
such reasoning, for instance, as — ( i ) because the true-nature of 
sleep and the true-nature of waking-life are both exclusive of 
each other, therefore the soul ( who experiences both the states ) 
is in reality unconnected with the attributes of any of them ; (ii) 
because in sound-sleep the soul rids himself of all worldly con- 
cerns and becomes of the nature of the Self who is pure existence, 
therefore the* soul is in reality of the nature of that Self who is 
freed of all worldly ties and whose essence is pure existence ; or 
(iii) because the phenomenal-world springs from Brahman, there- 
fore, according to the axiom that the cause and the effect are non- 
different from one another, the world has no existence apart from 
Brahman ; and so on. And in the Sutra [ II. i. 11. ] beginning 
with “ By reason of the non-stability of reasoning ” he is going 
to exhibit [Page 12] the deceptive nature of mere ratiocination. — 
Then as to the person who argues on the strength of the Scriptural 
3 [ BrahmasUtrabhSshya, Traos, J 
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assertion about a sentient cause to the world, that the whole 
world is itself sentient, even he can conceivably explain the Scrip- 
tural statement concerning the distinction between the sentient 
and the non-sentient, viz., I Tait. Up., ii. 6 ]—“ The intelligent as 
also the non-intelligent by declaring ( the common characte- 
ristic of sentiency ) to be manifest in some objects and non-mani- 
fest in others. It is our opponent, on the other hand, who can- 
not explain the Scriptural assertion about the distinction. How ? 
Because in the passage in question, viz., [ Tait. Ux)., ii. 6 ] — “ It 
transformed itself into the intelligent as also the non-intelligent” 
the Highest Cause is declared to transform itself and assume the 
form of the entire world. And just as one that is sentient can- 
not properly become non-sentient, becaiise the tw'o are disparate- 
in-nature, even so, one that is uou-sentient cannot assume the 
form of the sentient. We, of course, have refuted the argument 
based on disparity-in-nature and hence have to assume, just in 
conformity with the Scripture, a sentient First Cause. 6. 

If ( you urge that ihc effect, viz., the world ) would become non- 
existent, we say, No : for, that is a mere negative statement ( with- 
out an actual object to be negated ). 7. 

If the sentient and pure Brahman, void of all qualities like 
sound, is desired to be the cause of an effect which is contrary-in- 
nature to it, as being non-sentient, impure, and possessed of 
qualities like sound, then in that case you will have to admit 
that the effect had no existence prior to its origination ; and that 
would be unacceptable to you, who hold the view of the existence 
of the effect ( in the cause ) prior to production. To this conten- 
tion we reply that it is no valid objection. For, it is a mere nega- 
tive-statement : It is a mere denial ( of the antecedent existence 
of the effect ), and there is no real object to w'hich the negation 
is to be referred. Neither also can your negative-statement come 
in the way of the recognition of the existence of the effect ( in the 
cause ) prior to the production. How so ? Because just as, in the 
present time, this effect ( the world ) has an existence only in and 
through the Cause ( Brahman ), even so, we can understand it to 
have an existence also prior to creation. For, surely, even in the 
present time, this effect has no existence independent and irres- 
pective of the existence of the Cause, as is clear from statements 
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like [Brih., ii. 4. 6 ] — ** All would forsake him who recoguisos 
anything as existing elsewhere than in the Self. ” And the same 
kind of existence, in and through the Cause, holds good in the 
case of the effect even prior to the creation. But (we are asked) 
do you not hold the Brahman, void of qualities like sound and 
so forth, as the cause of the world ? — (We answer) most assu- 
redly ; but the effect with its qualities of sound and the rest po- 
ssesses no existence — as apart from its existence in and through 
the cause— now, any more than prior to creation; so that it will 
not be possible for you to urge that the effect remains altogether 
non-existent prior to production. • In fuller details we will ex- 
pound this our position when we discuss the non- distinctness of 
the effect from the cause in Sutra II. i. 14 below. 7. 

Because during [the period of] re-absorption ( or dissolution ) 
there would result the contingenev of its being like that : therefore, 
the theorv is illogical. 8. 

Says the objector at this stage It the effect that has the 
characteristics of grossness, divisibility-into-parts, non-sentiency, 
finiteness, impurity and so fortli, is to he assumed to liave Brah- 
man as its cause, then at the time of tlie Dissolution, when the 
effect would be restored to the causal state and re-absorbed (into 
the cause) and so [Page 13 | would become undistinguishable 
from it, the effect would, by its own characteristics, contaminate 
the cause, so that during re-absorption there would arise the con- 
tingency of the cause Brahman also possessing, like the effect 
(world), impurity and other characteristics. Hence the Upani- 
shadic view as to the omniscient Brahman being the cause of the 
world does not stand to reason. — Again, once all the distinctions 
have merged undistinguishably together (into Brahman), at the 
time of the succeeding creation there cannot necessarily result 
a new creation with a ( similar ) distinction b‘tween the experi- 
encing souls and the objects of experience, as there is nothing to 
restrain (the two classes) from being mixed with each other. For 

this reason also the view is unreasonable. Once again, after the 

experiencing-souls have become, during the Dissolution, non-dis- 
tinguishable from Brahman, if w^e were to assume a newer crea- 
tion, although the occasion for it, viz., the Kannan (of the souls), 
no longer exists — being merged into Bra)ima]i — then there is 
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sure to result the contingenoy of the liberated souls also becom- 
ing liable to be born in that creation : which also is another de- 
fect of logic ( in the Brahman theory ). — Should this world, final- 
ly, be imagined, even during the state of Dissolution, to remain 
just distinct from the Highest Brahman, then there can be no Dis- 
solution strictly so-called, to say nothing fo the objection that 
the effect can iu-no-wiso remain distinct from the cause. There- 
fore also the theory is illogical. 8. 

To this we reply— 

Not so : because there do exist parallel instances. 9. 

There is nob at all in our theory anything of illogicality. As 
to the defect pointed out, viz., that the effect, being re-absorbed 
into the cause at Dissolution, would by its own characteristics 
contaminate the cause, that is no defect. Why ? Because there 
do exist parallel instances. Instances can indeed be pointed out 
in whicli an effect merging back into tlie cause does not by its 
own characteristics contaminate the cause. For example, earthen 
plates, etc., which are the products of clay, the constituent causej 
although during the period of their separate existence ( as plates 
etc. ) they are divisible into classes such as very good (high), very 
bad ( low), and middling, they do not yet contaminate with these 
their characteristics their constituent cause, the clay. Similarly 
different ornaments fashioned out of gold, when they, after their 
destruction, become re-absorbed into gold, do not by their own 
characteristics contaminate the gold. Likewise also, the four 
classes of beings which are produced out of the earth do not by 
their own characteristics contaminate the Earth when absorbed 
back into it. It is for your view of the case that no parallel in- 
stance can be cited. For, Dissolution itself would be impossible 
if the effect were to remain within the cause just by its own 
nature. It is to be noted here, liowever, that although there is non- 
distinctness in nature between the effect and the cause, it is the 
effect that is of the nature of the cause, and not the cause of the 
nature of the effect, as is clear from Scriptural statements about 
(word-)initiation ( of creation ) : and this he will state later under 
Sutra IL i. 14.— Furthermore, your objection covers a far Jess field 
than there is warrant for, when you urge that the effect, at the 
time of re-absorption, would by its cbaracteristios contaminate 
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the cause* The contingency holds equally well during the time 
that (the world actually) endures ( as the world ), as we (through- 
out) maintain non-separateness between the effect and the cause. 
For, there are Scriptural texts like [ Brih., ii, 4. 6 j — “All this 
that there is, is the Atman, or ( Chh., vii. 25. 2 ] — “ The Atman 
itself is all this,” or [ Mundaka, II. ii. 11 ]— ‘ Formerly all this 
was the immortal Brahman itself, ” or (Chh., iii. 14. l.J— “All 
this verily is Brahman,” [ Page 14 1 — that declare the non-sepa- 
rateness in all the three times of the effect from the cause. The 
way out of the contingency that is available in these cases, viz., 
that the cause is not contaminated by the characteristics of the 
effect, because the effect itself as well as its characteristics are 
superimpositions of Nescience, that same also holds good in the 
condition of Dissolution. 

There is also this other parallel instance : Just as a magician 
is not ill all the three times affected by the magical-illusion 
which he himself spreads out, because ( the illusion ) is not a 
reality, even so is the Highest Self not affected by the world- 
illusion ; and again, just as the one (Soul) who is seeing a dream 
is not affected by tlie illusions of the dream-visioiu because that 
illusion does not follow him over into either the waking or the 
deep-sleep conditions, even so the one enduring Soul who wit- 
nesses all the three comlitions without himself undergoing any 
change, is in no way affected by all the three states that mutual- 
ly exclude one another ( none of them running over into the 
other ). That the Highest Self should appear to have these three 
states is itself sheer illusion, comparable to the appearance of a 
rope in the form of a snake and the like. On this point there is 
a pronouncement by the Teachers who are the knowers of the 
traditional teaching of the IJpanishads I Gauclapada-Karikas, L 
16] “ When the Soul, thrown into sleep by the beginningless 

Illusion, wakes up from it ; it is only then that he realises the 
non-duality wherein there is neither birth, nor sleep, nor dream- 
ing. ” So tlien, the defect urged on the ground of the contin- 
gency that, during the state of re-absorption, the cause also, like 
the effect, would be affected hy grossuess and other qualities is 
no longer tenable. Next, the objection that, after the merging 
together of all distinctions whatsoever, there cannot be pointed 
out any principle to regulate the subsequent creation together 
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with its distinctive classifications : that is also nugatory, and 
just for the reason that parallel instances exist. For, just as, in 
the conditions of deep-sleep or Yogic-trance and the like, even 
though one might attain therein to one’s innate nature of freedom- 
from-distinctions, still inasmuch as his Nescience stands un-sub- 
lated, when he wakes out of it, there does exist for him the same 
old distinctive classifications : even bo it could be in the present 
case. To this effect is the Scriptural statement [Chh., vi. 9. 2-3] 
— “All these creatures are absorbed into the (Brahman which is) 
Existence, and yet do not know that they are absorbed into It. 
Be they here a tiger, or a lion, or a wolf, or a hog, or a worm, or 
a butterfly, or a gnat, or a fly : whatsoever they are that they re- 
become.” Just as, although the Highest Self is beyond all dis- 
tinctions, yet, during the subsistence of the world, we do observe 
uninterrupted, all these dealings based upon distinctions, like 
unto the ( affair.s of the ) dream-world ( while it endures ),^ the 
dealings being grounded upon a false knowledge— even so, dur- 
ing the state of re-absorption also, we would infer the existence 
of (a latent tendency for) making distinctions, grounded likewise 
upon ( unsublated ) false knowledge. *— By the same argument 
can be set at rest the contingency as to tlie liberated souls being 
born again, seeing that, in their case, all false knowledge has 
been sublated by right knowledge. — Lastly, as to the other alter- 
native-contingency raised towards the end, viz., ‘ should this 
world be imagined, even during the state of Dissolution, to re- 
main just distinct from the Highest Brahman ’ that is refut- 

ed by us inasmuch as we do not at all make the assumption. 
Hence our IJpanishadic doctrine is quite logical. 9. 

And because your own view is open to the same objection. 10. 

(Page 15] And in the view of our opponent also the same 
common deficiencies would become manifest. We explain how. 
As to the contention that by reason of the disparity-in- nature the 
world cannot have Brahman for its constituent cause, that is 
equally applicable if it were to have the ( Samkhya ) Pradhana 
for its constituent cause, since in this view also the world which 
has qualities such as sound etc. is assumed to proceed from the 
Pradhana which has not those sound and the other qualities. And 
for that very reason, i. e., because of the assumption of the pro- 
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ductiou of a disparate effect ( from the Pradhana ), there would 
result the same contingency of the acceptance of the doctrine of 
the non-existence of the effect prior to its origination. So also, 
in the state of Dissolution, if the effect were to be assumed to 
remain non-distinct from tho cause, the contingency of “this be- 
coming like that “ holds equally true. So likewise when all the 
effects, with all their specific individualities sublated, have be- 
come, in the condition of Dissolution, non-distinguishable ( from 
their cause, the Pradhana ), the distinctions such as — ^this is the 
material-constituent attached to this Self, this the one attached to 
this other : all these which, prior to the Dissolution, w^ere res- 
tricted to each person, they cannot possibly be, in a subsequent 
creation, regularly and necessarily assigned ( to the same per- 
sons ), as there is no adequate ground for the restriction. And 
if we assume that such a restriction could be made even in the 
absence of adequate ground, then the liberated souls can be lia- 
ble to bondage once more, because even in their case there is the 
same absence of adequate ground (which by hypothesis is no bar). 
And if you were to make the supposition that it is only of 
the distinctions that would become non-distinguishable, i. e., that 
would be completely absorbed into the Pradhana, and not the 
others, then those that do not become ( so absorbed ) will have to 
be considered as not the effects of the Pradhana. Thus all these 
deficiencies are common to both the sides and should not be urged 
against only one of them ; and so (the siitra) emphatically decla- 
res the deficiencies to be not deficiencies, inasmuch as they have 
to be necessarily admitted. 1 0. 

And also because of the non-stabilitv of reasoning. And should 
you claim to reason otherwise, even so there results the contin- 
gency of non-release. 1 1. 

For this additional reason also one should not raise any objec- 
tion on the basis of mere reasoning against a matter which can 
be known only from the Scriptures ; since, that is to say, all rea- 
sonings are void of traditional authority and so lacking in stabi- 
lity, being just spun out of the sheerest guesses of men there 
being no goad to keep such guesses under check. For,^ we find 
that reasonings put forth by certain learned persons with great 
ado are perceived to be fallacious by others more learned than 
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these, while those put forth by these again are proved to contain 
a fallacy by some others still, so that it is not possible to assign 
any stability to reasonings, because there is such a difference in 
the faculties of men. And if one were to follow the lead of a 
supposedly stable process-of-reasouing endorsed by a person of 
well-established eminence like Kapila or some other person, even 
so there results the absence of stability, inasmuch as we observe 
the existence of a mutual divergence of views amongst propoun- 
ders-of -systems like Kapila, Kanada and the rest, although they 
be admitted to possess a well-established pre-eminence. And if 
you were to say — we would reason in some other manner so as 
to avoid the fault of an absence of stability, For, surely, it is 
not possible to hold that tliere does not at all exist any stable 
( unshakeable ) reasoning. To go no further, this very non-stabi- 
lity of reasonings is ( sought to be ) established by reasoning it- 
self, inasmuch as, having observed the non-stability of a certain 
number of reasonings, you imagine the non-stability of other 
reasonings of the same class. If all reasonings were to be un- 
stable [Page 16] there would result the contingency of an annihi- 
lation of all worldly dealings. For, we do see in ordinary life 
people proceeding to acquire or avert ( respectively ) the pleasure 
or the pain in the path-way that is yet to be traversed on the 
analogy of the path-way that has been or is being traversed. 
Moreover, whenever there ensues a divergence of views as to the 
real intention of a Scriptural text, it is reasoning, consisting in 
an exposition of the purport of a sentence, which enables us to re- 
fute the false (prima facie) interpretation and fix the correct one. 
Manu also holds the same view when he lays down [ xii, 105 ] — 
“ Direct perception, and inference, and the Sastra consisting 
of various Scriptural texts : these three one should master thor- 
oughly well if he is desirous of ascertaining (the nature of)purity 
in religious-practice;” and again [ xii. 106 J — “ It is he who tries 
to harmonise the injunction about religious-practices laid down 
by Sages with a reasoning not going against the teaching of the 
Vedas and the Sastras: he alone knows what is true religious- 
practice and none other.” In fact the so-called absence of stabi- 
lity is exactly a point of honour for reasoning ; for, that serves 
as an incentive for throwing out defective reasoning and accept- 
ing one that is free from all defects. For, surely, because our 
forefathers were fools, that shohld constitute no ground at all 
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why we ourselves should acl; like fools. Therefore the instabi- 
lity of reasoning is no fault-in-argument. To this the reply is : 
Even so there arises the contingency of an absence of release. 
Although in a sporadic case or two reasoning appears to be well- 
grounded, still in the present instance, in any count, there does 
arise the non-release of reasoning from the fault of instability ; 
for, a knowledge of the actual Reality as it is, which is perfect- 
ly unfathomable and on which depends man’s final emancipa- 
tion, cannot be even distantly guessed except with the help of 
the Scriptures. For, as we have already said, this is an object 
not falling within the ken of direct-perception as there is an 
absence of colour and other qualities in it, and not within that of 
inference and other means-of-knowledge, owing to the absence 
of inferential marks etc. belonging to it. Further, all the dis; 
putants who believe in a final release do equally assume that the 
release is achieved by right knowledge ; and this right knowledge, 
because referring to an existing reality, must be uniform. We 
declare that to be the highest truth which always endures in one 
and the same form ; and the knowledge of this truth is known as 
the true knowledge in the world : e. g., the knowledge that fire is 
hot. This being so, it is absurd that persons should maintain a 
diversity of views regarding the nature of the true knowledge. 
Contrariwise, the divergence in views based upon reasoning — 
their mutual opposition ( and inconsistency ) — is admitted on all 
hands. B^or, what one logician puts forward, claiming that that 
alone is the true knowledge, that is upset by another ; and what 
this other one establishes, that is controverted by another still : 
this is already well-known all through the world. How can a 
knowledge arrived at by reasoning, and having no fixed and uni- 
form content, ever become true knowledge ? Nor is it a fact that 
the propounder of the Pradh^na theory is acknowledged by all 
the logicians as being the most pre-eminent amongst those that 
know how to reason, so that it might have been possible to 
accept his view as being the one most true. And it is of course 
not possible to call together in one place and at one time all the 
logicians that have been, that are, and that will ever be born, so 
that the joint-view of them all, when referring to one and the 
same object and delivering itself in an identical manner, might 
be regarded as the true knowledge. The Veda, as contrasted with 
these, is eternal and is the source of the right knowledge, and it 
4 I BrahmaaUtrabhashya, Trans. ] 
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I Page 1 1] can properly have a fixity of subject-matter and form-of- 
contents, so that it would be impossible for any logicians of the 
past, the present, and the future to gainsay the claim for correct- 
ness which the knowledge based upon Veda can rightfully have. 
Hence it follows that it is this very Upanishadic knowledge that 
is the true knowledge. And as the claim for being true cannot be 
established for any knowledge other than this, there would result 
(by following this other knowledge) a non-release from worldly- 
fetters. It thus stands established that, in conformity with the 
Scriptures and in conformity with reasonings consistent with 
the Scriptures, it is the sentient Brahman that is the efficient and 
the constituent cause of this world. 1 1. Here ends the Topic 
(3) called Disparity-in-Nature. 

Topic 4 : Reprobate Theories 
( Sutra 12 ) 

Hereby are also explained (away) theories, reprobated by men-of- 
position-and-competence. 1 2. 

Because it offered the closest analogy unto the Upanishadic 
theory, because it was supported by very weighty reasonings, 
and because, in some of its sections, it was accepted by some 
competent followers of the Vedic view, — ^for these reasons it was 
that the objection against the Upanishadic teachings, put forth 
upon the basis of reasoning and claiming to find support from 
the theory that recognised the Pradhana as the cause ( of the 
world ), has been thus far answered. Now, there continues to be 
brought forward, by some persons of feeble intellect and on the 
strength even of such theories as that of the Atoms, an objection 
based upon (mere) reasoning against the statements in the 
Upanishads. To meet that he makes an analogical-transference 
(of the present argumentation), following the (well-known) 
maxim of overthrowing the main assailant only ( and ignoring 
the minor ones ). What are accepted ( parigrihyante ) are called 
parigrahah. Those that are not parigrahah are styled a»pari- 
grahah. The a-parigrahah of the men-of-competence-and-learning 
( Sishtah ) are designated ( in the text of the sutra ) as the “Sish- 
t^parigrahah *’ or theories not accepted by the wise. By virtue 
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of the present argumentation in refutation of the theory that re- 
gards the Pradhana as the cause, we have to consider as refuted, 
after a setting forth of their untenable nature, the theories such 
as those which recognise the atoms and the like as the cause (of 
the universe ) — theories which in none of their portions have 
been at all countenanced by persons of authority like Manii, 
Vyasa, and others. The refuting argument being identical, there 
remains now no further ground at all for raising any objection. 
For, there holds good even in their case the fact of the impene- 
trability by ( mere ) logic of the highly mysterious ( cause of the 
universe ), of the instability of reasoning, of the resulting ab- 
sence of release if one were to reason in any other mode, and the 
contradiction with the Scriptures : these and the like are the 
grounds of refutation. 12. Here ends the Topic (4) styled 
Reprobate Theories. 

Topic 5 ; Objects turned Subjects 
( Sutra 13 ) 

If it be urged that b^ reason of the objects ( of experience ) 
becoming one with the experiencing subjects there would result an 
absence of discrimination, we reply, it might happen as in ordinary 
life. 13. 

Once again, from another view-point, but on the strength of 
reasoning itself, the theory that regards the Brahman as the cause 
is being objected to. Although we grant that Scriptures might be 
the sole authority in their own proper province, yet where their 
subject-matter falls within the range of another means-of-know- 
ledge, it is but fair that it should conform to this other means. 
This holds good in the case of several ritualistic and laudatory 
texts. Reasoning, likewise, should be unauthoritative in matters 
not falling strictly within its field, e. g., in regard to what con- 
stitutes and what does not constitute correct religious-practice. 
Well, what are you driving at ? This being conceded, it is not 
right that the Scripture should run counter [ Page 18] to some- 
thing already well-established by other means-of-knowledge. But 
what makes you say that anything already well-established by 
other m©ans-of-knowledge is contradicted by the Scriptures ? The 
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reply follows. This distinction between the objects of experience 
and the experiencing subject is well-established in the world : 
the subject being the sentient soul within the body and the 
objects, the qualities like sound and the rest. Thus Devadatta 
is the experiencing subject, and cooked-rice the object of expe- 
rience. Now this distinction would be rendered nugatory, if 
the subject were to be transformed into the object, or the object 
transformed into the subject. A.nd such a mutual transforma- 
tion in their case would ensue by reason of their being believed 
to be one with Brahman, the Highest Cause. And it is not right 
that this well-established distinction be rendered nugatory by the 
Scripture. For, we must postulate the existence of a distinction 
between theexperiencing-subject and the objects-of-experience in 
the past and in the future, similar to what there actually exists 
to-day in the present. Hence, because of the resulting contin- 
gency of an annihilation of this well-established distinction bet- 
ween the experiencing-subject and the objects-of-experience, the 
final conclusion, making Brahman the cause (of the universe), 
is not tenable. If some one were to start such an objection one 
should answer him thus: It might happen as in the ordinary life. 
Even in our view the distinction in question can obtain without 
difficulty, since we observe analogies to it in the world. To ex- 
plain: although foam and wave and ripple and bubble and the 
rest, as being just the modifications of the ocean, are not distinct 
from the ocean, whose essence is water, there can yet obtain a 
distinctness amongst themselves as also mutual relation between 
them such as conjunction etc. with one another. In this instance 
although the foam, ripple, and the rest, as modifications of the 
ocean, are not distinct-in-essence from the ocean which is consti- 
tuted of water, yet there does not result any confusion of the one 
with the other. And even while such a commingling of them 
into one another does not take place, yet it is not that they 
possess an essence distinct from that of the ocean. Just so in the 
present case also there need not ensue the mixing up of the one 
with the other in the case of the experiencing-subjeots and the 
Qb^eofcsrof-experience ; nor likewise need they be regarded as 
having an essence distinct from the Highest Brahman. — It is to 
\m nctjad: here that although the experiencing-subject is not a 
modification of the Brahman, inasmuch as the Scriptural text 
f Taii Up,, ii fi J'-"“Having created it, He thereupon entered into 
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the same *— speaks of the subsequent-entrance of the unmodified 
Creator himself into his creation, and his becoming himself the 
experienoing-subject, yet once He has entered into his creation 
there does exist a distinction caused by specific-limitations, just 
as there is one in the Ether caused by limitations such as the 
Efcher-within-a-jar and the like. Consequently, it has been stated 
that there can exist, on the analogy of the ocean and the ripples, 
the distinction between the experienoing-subject and the objects- 
of-experience, although they are both of them identical -in-essence 
with Brahman, the Highest Cause. 1 3. Here ends the Topic (5) 
entitled Objects Turned Subjects* 

Topic 6 ; Word-H^itiated World 
( STiiras 14-20 ) 

Ifhcrc is non distinctness ( of the world ) from that (i* e., Brah- 
man), because of the statements regarding (Word-)Inltiallon, and 
the like. 1 4. 

Assuming this ordinary distinction in the shape of the experi- 
enoing-subject and the objects-of-experience we have formulated 
our refutntlon, saying that it might happen as in ordinary life. 
But this distinction does not exist from the point of view of the 
highest truth, inasmuch as we learn of the non-distinctness of 
the two : the effect and the cause. The effect is the multiform ex- 
panse of the world including the Ether and the rest ; I Page 19 ] 
the cause is the Highest Brahman ; and, from the point of view 
of the highest truth, we learn of the non-distinctness, i. e,, non- 
existence as apart from it, of this effect from that cause. How? 
Because of Scriptural statements such as (word-)initiation and 
the like. To begin with the statement concerning (word-)initia- 
tion, there, after promising the knowledge of all consequent upon 
the knowledge of one^ by way of the needed illustrative example 
it is said [Chh., vi. 1. 4] — “ Ju.-t as. My dear boy, by just one lump- 
of-olay everything fabricated out of clay can become compre- 
hended, the modified-form being only a word-initiation, — amere 
name.— as the clay alone it having any reality.” The point intend* 
ed is this: When one lump of clay is comprehended in its real 
nature as clay, all fabrications of clay such as jar, plate, or water- 
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pot, being in reality no more than the clay-in-essenee, can become 
comprehended, inasmuch as the modified-forms are a fabrication 
of mere word, are a name only and are originated by word alone, 
as when it is said that here is a jar, a plate, a water-pot, and so 
on. The modified-form as such has not at all any reality of 
essence: it is a mere name only, an unreality; the reality belong- 
ing to it only as it is clay. The above is an illustration used for 
the Brahman in the Scriptural text. The statement about word- 
initiation occurring here leads us to consider, by an application 
of the illustration to the matter-in-hand, the entire mass of 
oreated-objecfcs as having no existence apart from the Brahman. 
And later, after declaring that Light, Water, and Food are the 
effects of Brahman, the same text proceeds to assert that the 
effects ( of this triad ) of Light, Water, and Food have no real 
existence as apart from Light, Water, and Food, with the words 
beginning with [Chh., vi. 4. 1 ] — “ Fireness has vanished from 
the fire (as an independent reality), the modified-form being only 
an initiation by words, a mere name, the true reality being just 
the three colours ( red, white, and black — belonging respectively 
to Light, Water, and Food ).” — The sutra speaks of * statements 
regarding ( Word-)initiation and the like,* and by *the like’ are 
to be adduced texts declaratory of the oneness of the Atman, like 
[ Chh., vi. 8. 7 ] — “All this has ‘that one* as its essence; ‘that one* 
is reality ; ‘that one* is the Self : and “That thou art”; or [Brih. ii., 
4. 6 ] — “ All this that there is, is this very Self **; or [ Mundaka, 
II. ii. 11 ] — “ Brahman alone is all this”; or [ Chh*, vii. 25. 2 ] — 
“ The Atman alone is all this”; or [ Brih., iv. 4. 19 J — “ There is 
nothing at all of the manifold in the world. ” For, we cannot 
otherwise understand the possibility of the knowledge of one 
thing giving the knowledge of everything. Hence, just as the 
ether contained within a jar, within a water-pot, etc., is not dis- 
tinct from the great mass of ether in its entirety, and just as the 
water in the mirage and the like is not distinct from the sandy- 
plane and so forth, seeing that the former have a form that anon 
appears and disappears! and so are not capable of being described 
in their real essence ; — even so, we have to understand this entire 
mass of worldly-phenemenon consisting of experiencing-subjeots 
and objects-of-experience, as having no real existence as apart 
from the Brahman. 

An objection: Why not regard the Brahman as possessing 
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more than one nature in reality ? Just as a tree has more than 
one branch, even so is the Brahman endowed with more than one 
power and activity. Accordingly, both the oneness and the 
raanifoldness are true in reality, just as the tree has [ Page 20 ) 
oneness when considered as tree, but raanifoldness when consi- 
dered as branches ; or just as the ocean has oneness qua ocean, 
but raanifoldness as foam, ripples, etc.; or just as, again, the clay 
as clay is one, but as jar, plate, etc., manifold. Out of this two- 
fold nature, the knowledge of that portion which refers to one- 
ness would bring to pass the Scriptural declarations as to emanci- 
pation, etc., while by the portion referring to raanifoldness would 
be accomplished the secular and the Scriptural requirements be- 
longing to the Sphere of Works. And in this way also illustra- 
tions as to clay and the like would be harmonised. — To this we 
say — No. For, in the illustration [Chh., vi. 4. 1] — “As clay alone 
there is reality, ” the constituent-cause is alone emphatically 
declared to be the exclusive reality, the statement about Word- 
initiation assigning unreality to the entire mass of modified- 
forms. The same should hold true also of the theme for which 
the illustrations were adduced. For, there is a definite declara- 
tion [ Chh., vi. 8. 7 ] — “ All this has ‘this one’ as its essence; and 
that is the Real” — to the effect that the Highest Cause is alone 
real ; while there is the teaching [ ibid., vi. 8. 7 ] — “ That is the 
Self ; That thou art, 0 Svetaketu*’ — that the Self-within-the-body 
is one with the Brahman. This oneness with Brahman of the 
Self-within-the-body is self-subsistent : it is not something the 
truth of which has to be established by extraneous efforts. So, 
when this oneness-in-essence with Brahman, declared in the 
Scriptures, comes to be realised, it serves to annihilate the ordi- 
narily-understood distinct-individuality of the Self-within-the- 
body, just as the knowledge of the rope as rope drives away the 
(mistaken) knowledge of it as a snake and the like. And once 
the individuality of the Self-within-the-body is sublated, all the 
ordinary dealings based upon that become nugatory — dealings 
for establishing which one had to assume the existence of a 
second distinct aspect of the Brahman as manifold. This is borne 
out by passages such as [ Brih., iv. 5. 15 ] — “When, on the con- 
trary, all this has become in his case just one with the Self, then 
what is there for him to see and what means to see it ? ” — which 
declare the absence of all phenomenal-dealings based upon 
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actions, means to actions, and fruits of actions, in the case 
of one who has realised the Brahman as the essence (of every- 
thing ). Nor can it stand to reason to assert that this ( percep- 
tion of the ) absence of all the phenomenal-dealings is merely 
contingent upon certain specidc conditions; for, the state- 
ment [ Chh., vi. 8. 7 ] — “ That thou art ” — does not declare the 
(SelTs) oneness-in-essence with Brahman as bound up with any 
specific conditions. Further, the illustration of the thief [ Ohh., 
vi. 16] declares the bondage for one who states the untruth, and 
the release in the case of one who states the truth; and so vou- 
ches for the sole ultimate reality of otieness only— the manifold- 
ness being an apparition raised up by false knowledge. For, if 
both were to be true, how can a creature, immersed in pheno- 
menal-world as he is, be spoken of as a prevaricator? And the 
text[Bnh., iv. 4. 19 ]— “ From Death he comes by death, who 
sees manifoldness here ’* — declares as much by its deprecation of 
a belief in mantfoldness. Nor can this view [ Page 2 1] cogently 
explain how emancipation can be the result of knowledge ; for, 
there is no scope ( in this view ) for any kind of false know- 
ledge which gives rise to worldly-bondage and which is to be 
driven away by true knowledge. For, when both of them are 
true, how can it be said that the knowledge of oneness drives 
away the knowledge of manifoldness ? 

But an objector might say, if we assume absolute oneness, there 
being no manifoldness, the ordinary means-of*knowledge such 
as direct-perception would be rendered nugatory as having no 
scope for them, like perceptions as to the form of a human being 
when applied to objects like pillars (which are not human beings). 
So also the Scriptural prescriptions as to what should and what 
should not be done— depending as they do upon distinctions, 
would also be null and void in the absence of that ( manifold- 
ness ). Likewise, too, the Scriptural teaching as to emancipa- 
tion would, in the absence of that, come to nought, since it is 
contingent upon distinctions like that between the teacher and 
the taught. Besides, bow can we reasonably believe in the 
truth of the doctrine of the oneness of the Self propounded by the 
Scriptural teaching about emancipation, when the Scripture itself 
is to be false ? — To the above objection we reply that our theory 
is not open to the fault urged. For, prior to the realisation of the 
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Brahman as the only true Reality, all ordinary views*and-prac- 
tices whatsoever can well be true, like the phenomena of the 
dream-life prior to awakening. A.sIong as there has not taken 
place the realisation of the oneness of Self as the only Reality, 
so long nobody has, born within him, the notion as to the un- 
reality of all the modified-fornis that fall into the ( three ) cate- 
gories of the ineans-of-knowledge, objects-of-knowledge, and 
fruit-of-knowledge. On the other hand, all creatures, under the 
influence of Nescience, and throwing overboard the onenees-in- 
esseuce with the Brahman which is theirs by right, conceive a 
notion with reference to the (various) phenomenal -forms, regard- 
ing them as of their own essence or as belonging to them, and 
desig«iating them ( respectively ) as the ‘ I’ or the ‘mine*. There- 
fore, prior to the awakening of the consciousness of the Brahman 
as the only true Reality, all secular and Scriptural requirements 
can find a satisfactory warrant. Just as for the ordinary man, 
gone asleep and visualising in dreams objects high and low, 
there does exist, prior to the awakening, a knowledge which he 
thinks to be direct perception, and which he ( for the time ) even 
firmly believes in — ^there being, be it noted, no notion at the time 
of the fallaciousness of that ‘ direct-perception ’ — even so in the 
present case. — But, it might be asked, how can we possibly 
explain the knowledge — which is true—of the Brahman as the 
only Reality, when it is to result from an XJpanishadic state- 
ment which falls within the sphere of the untrue ? For, surely, 
one bitten by a ropG-inistaken-as-snake never dies ; nor is it 
possible, with the help of the water-in-the-mirage, to achieve 
purposes like drinking, bathing, and the like. But that is no 
objection ; for, we do meet with effects, such as death, resulting 
from even suspicion of poison and the like; and in a man during 
the state of dream we do see the effects (quivering etc.) of snake- 
bite, bath, and the like. Should it be urged that even this effect 
is unreal, this is our reply : Although in a man during the state 
of dream the effects due to snake-bite, bath, and the like be false, 
yet there is the fruit of them in the form of the roan’s conscious- 
ness of what had happened, which is true, seeing that it does not 
disappear even in the wakeful condition. For, assuredly, no man 
whatsoever, when awakened from dreaming, although realising 
as false the effects due to snake-bite, wat^r-baths, and the like 
which he saw in the dream, ever regards his experience of them 
5 [ Bralunaafitrabhashya, Trans.] 
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as untrue. — Incidentally, from the fact of the persistence of this 
consciousness of dream-experience in the man who has seen 
dreams we have to understand a refutation of the theory which 
regards the body itself as the Self. — We have a Scriptural passa- 
ge to the same effect [Chh., v. 2. 91 — “ When, while some activity 
intended for a definite end is proceeding, one sees a woman in his 
dreams, in that dream-vision of his he should understand a pro- 
sperity for him” — [Page 22] which avows for the acquisition of a 
prosperity which is real from a dream- vision which is unreal. In 
the same manner Ait. Aran. [ HI. ii. 4. 7 ] — after declaring that, 
when certain omens capable of being experienced during waking- 
life have presented themselves, ” one should consider that he will 
not live imioh longer,” goes on to say (ibid., III. ii. 4. 15) — “Now 
tlie dreams : One sees (in the dream) a black person with black 
teeth ; and that penson kills him” — that even these varied dream- 
visions which are unreal presage death which is real. And that 
is indeed well-established, in ordinary life, with persons who are 
skilled in (drawing inference from) invariable concomitance and 
non-concomitance, viz., that such-and-such a dream- vision con- 
duces to weal and such-and-such an one to woe. So too we 
observe the knowledge of the true* A ’and other (sounds) as 
resulting from the knowledge of the untrue symbolic lines 
( standing for them ). — Finally, herels this ultimate ( decisive ) 
argument to prove the oneness of the Atman : viz., there is noth- 
ing further beyond it of which an expectancy exists. While in 
an ordinary statement such as, ‘ one should make an offering,’ 
there arises the expectancy as to ‘ unto whom,’ ‘ with what,’ and 
‘ in what mode,’ no such expectancy is known to arise in connec- 
tion with the declaration [ Chh., vi. 8. 7 J — ‘ That thou art, ’ or 
[Brih., i. 4. 10] — ‘1 am Brahman,’ inasmuch as it intends to convey 
the knowledge of the absolute oneness of the true essence of ^ 
everything. It is only when some other object exists as a re- 
mainder that there might arise the expectancy ; but there does not 
exist any other object remaining apart from and beyond the 
Atman, which can give rise to the expectancy. Nor is it possi- 
ble to urge that such a knowledge never does arise ; for, there are 
Vedio texts like [Chh , vi. 16. 3] — “ And then indeed he did real- 
ise,” and there are also prescriptions for securing that knowledge 
such as hearing (the Vedio texts, Brih., iv. 6) and repeating them 
after the teacher [Brih., iv. 4. 22]. And it is not possible to urge 
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that this knowledge is fruitless or erroneous ; for, we see the fruit 
of it, viz., the cessation of Nescience ; and there arises thereafter 
no other knowledge to negative the (earlier) knowledge (as happens 
in the case of an erroneous knowledge). Of course, until this 
absolute oneness of the Atman is realised, all secular and Scrip- 
tural affairs which are due to a compound of truth with false- 
hood, remain, as we have already stated, quite undisturbed. 
Hence, when the absolute oneness of the Atman is brought home 
by this ultimate (decisive) raeans-of-knowledge, all the earlier 
activities based upon distinction are annihilated, and there then 
remains no more any scope for imagining the Brahman to possess 
manifoldness. 

Another objection : we gather, from the assigning of illustrative 
examples such as the lumi>-of-clay,.that the Scriptural texts in- 
tend to set forth the Brahman as one capable of being modified : 
for, objects like the lump-of-clay are known in ordinary life to 
be capable of assuming modifications. We answer, No. For, texts 
like (Brill., iv. 4. 35]—“ He, indeed, is this great unborn Atman, 
the ageless, deathless, immortal and fearle.ss Brahman”; [Page 23] 
or (Brih., iii, 9. 36] — “He is that Atman, the Not-this. Not-tbat”; 
or[Brih., iil 8. 8] — “ It is neither gross nor subtle”, — and others 
deny unto the Brahman every kind of inodilication and declare 
it to be immutable. And it surely is not possible to understand 
one and the same Brahman as both capable and also incapable of 
assuming modifications. Why may it not be possible, like stand- 
ing and moving ( in the case of one and the same man ) ? No : 
because we have declared the Brahman to be immutable. Unto 
the immutable Brahman, of course, there cannot be assigned 
manifoldness of nature like standing and moving. We have 
already said that the Brahman is immutable and eternal inas- 
much as all kinds of modifications are denied of it Nor can we 
imagine that, just as the realisation of the oneness of tiie Atman 
with the Brahman is the means to salvation, even so the reali* 
sation of it as capable of assuming the modifications in the form 
of the world might have been intended as another independent 
means for some other assignable fruit ; for there is no valid proof 
for the supposition. The Scripture declares the fruit to follow 
just from the realisation of the Atman as being one with the 
immutable Brahman ; for instance, the text [Brih., iv. 3 . 4] which 
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begins He is that Atman, the Not-this, Not-that, ” and 

concludes [Brih., iv. 2 . 4 ]— “ Now indeed, 0 Janaka* thou hast 
attained the Fearless One/’ From this it follows that in a con- 
text where the prevailing theme is the Brahman, when if has 
been, proved that the winning of the fruit is to result just from 
the realisation of the Brahman as destitute of all specific attri- 
butes whatsoever, any statements therein that are met with and 
that have no special fruit declared in their connect ion—e.g,, the 
s^tement as to Brahman being modified in the form of the world — 
are to be understood merely as subordinate means contributory 
ta the Brahma-realisation, in accordance . with the maxim — 
“ In a context where some fruit is declared in connection with the 
main-theme, any statements made without specification of a spe- 
cial fruit connected therewith have to be regarded as subordinate 
( to the main-theme )” — and not as though they are cabable of 
yielding an independent fruit of their own. For, it is absurd to 
declare that from a realisation of the Brahman as susceptible of 
modifications there might result the fruit, viz., the Atman’s sus- 
ceptibility to modifications, since the nature of emancipation has 
to be eternal and immutable ( which it cannot be if the Atman 
who is to get the emancipation were to be by nature mutable ). 
— But, for one who holds by the theory of the oneness of the 
Atman with the inuuutable Brahman, because for him there is 
absolute oneness, there would result the non-existence of a con- 
troller of the world and the objects-controlled, and so a contra- 
diction with his own solemn-declaration as to the Lord being the 
cause ( of the Universe ). To this we say,^ No : B^or the ( Lord’s) 
omniscience turns upon the mere unfolding of the embryonic 
Names and B’orms which go to make up the Nescience. It was 
on the basis of texts like [ Tait. Up., i. 1 “ From that Atman 

sprang forth the Ether” — that we had made the solemn-assertion 
[ Brah. Sutra, I. i. 2 ] — “ BYom which ( arise ) the origination etc. 
of this ( universe )” — intended to declare that it is from the 
omniscient, omnipotent I.ord, whose nature is eternal, pure, un- 
fettered, consciousness, that there result the world’s origination, 
subsistence, and dissolution, and not from the non-sentient Pra- 
dhana or from some other principle. That solemn-assertion of 
course stands : nor do we assert here anything which runs coun- 
ter to it. How can you say that, when you declare in the same 
breath the absolute oneness of the Atman without anything as 
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a second to it ? Listen how we declare ‘nothing self-contradic- 
tory : In the Scriptural texts^'a^d in the Smritis (based upon 
them), we are told that the omniscient Lord has— as if forming a 
part of his nature but not really explicable either as having that 
nature or as not having that nature --the Name and the Foriih 
the fabrications of Nescience and the germinal-principles of the 
I^henomenal- world, — wliich are designated [ Page 24 ] as the 
Illusion or as the Power or as the Nature of the omniscient Lord. 
The omniscient Lord is distinct from these two, as is clear from 
the passage [ Chh., viii. 14. 1 ] — It is indeed the Ether which 
achieves the Name and the Form : that which is beyond these 
two is the Brahman. ” as also from texts like [ Chh., vi- 3. 2 J — 
“Let me unfold the Name and the Form or ( Tait. Aran.,iii.l2. 
7 I — “The Wise One, having congregated all forms, assigns the 
names and keeps on calling out the same; ” or [Svet., vi. 16 
“ He who makes the one seed manifold.” Thus the Lord be- 
comes the Lord only when conforming himself to the limitations 
of Name and Form made out by Nescience, like unto the ether as 
conforming to the limitations of the jar, the water-pot, and the 
like. And He it is wlio, from the point of view of ordinary life, 
rules over the seutient-selfs styled the individual-souls, who are 
as if a portion of Himself — analogous to the ether as limited by 
the jar — and wlio conform to the bodies ( karya ) and the organs 
which are all the creations of Name and Form, — all of them the 
fabrications of Nescience. Thus, then, the L()rd's character as 
liOrd — His omniscience and omnipotence — is merely contingent 
upon His being characterised by these limitations that consist 
of Nescience ; while from tho point of view of the ultimate 
truth there oauuot reasonably remain any scope herein for the 
ordinary conceptions of controlling, being controlled, omnisci- 
ence and the like, when the Atman has once attained through 
knowledge his real nature in which all limitations are at an end. 
This has been declared by texts like [ Chh., vii. 24 1 j — “Where- 
in he neither sees anything beyond it, nor hears anything besides 
it, nor knows anything other than itself: that is the Pletium;” 
and f Bvih., iv. 5. 15 ]- *“ When in his case everything has be- 
come his very Self, what can he perceive, and with what can he 
perceive Thus in the state of highe.‘-t Reality all the Upani- 
shads vouch for the annihilation of all phenomenal-dealings. 
To the like effect also the Bhagavadgita [ v. 14-15 j — “ The Lord 
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creates, of these people, neither their function-as-an-actor, nor 
their activities, nor the joining of their actions with (correspond- 
ing) fruit : it is Nature that does it all ( automatically ). Nor 
does the Lord receive either the sin or the merit of anyone : the 
knowledge is obscured by Nescience, and as a consequence of it 
the creatures all go deviously ’’—wherein is set forth, the utter 
absence, in the state of highest Reality, of ordinary conceptions 
such as that of the controller and the objects-controlled, and so 
forth. From the point of view of ordinary perception, on the 
other hand, there are statements even in the Scriptures re- 
ferring to the Lord, the Controller, etc. Thus [ Brih., iv. 4. 22 ] 
— “ He is the I..ord of all, the Over-lord of all beings, the 
Guardian of the creatures, the embankment that steadies all 
these worlds so as to prevent their falling into utter confusion 
[Page 25] and likewise too the Bhagavadgita [xviii. 61] — ^“The 
Lord is stationed, O Arjuiia, in the heart-region of all creatures, 
causing by His Power-of-Illusion all the beings to turn round 
and round, as though mounted upon a wheel. ” The author of 
these Sutras on his part declares the ‘ non-distinctness from It ’ 
from the point of view of highest Reality ; while from the ordi- 
nary, phenomena] view-point he declares that ‘ it might happen 
as in the ordinary life,’ making the Brahman equivalent to the 
great ocean ( of the illustration ), and so following the mode-of- 
explanation by the modification-theory — without as much as 
explicitly controverting the phenomenal creation — particularly 
as it might be of some utility in meditations on the Qualified 
(Brahman). 14. 

And because there is a perception (of the effect) only upon the 
existence (of the cause). 1 5 . 

For this reason also there is non-distinctness of the effect from 
the cause ; because, namely, it is only consequent upon the exis- 
tence of the cause that the effect is perceived, and not upon its 
non-existence. For example, it is only when the clay is there 
that a jar is observed or when the threads are there, that the cloth 
is observed. Such an invariable perception of one thing is never 
observed as being necessarily contingent upon the existence of 
quite another thing. A horse, for instance, being distinct from 
a cow, is not invariably found only where a cow exists ; nor, to 
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take another instance, is a jar invariably found only where the 
pot-maker exists, since they are two distinct things although 
between them exists the relation of an effect and its efficient (but 
not the constituent) cause. But, one might object, do observe 
the invariable presence of one thing conseiuent upon the exist- 
ence of another (and a distinct) thing, as for instance, the percep- 
tion of the smoke ( only )upon the existence of the fire. No, we 
reply. For, even though the fire be extinguished, we do observe 
smoke, as contained in a cow-boy’s pipe, for example. Our objec- 
tor might possibly characterise the smoke as being in a particular 
condition ( for instance, continuous and copious and uprising) 
urging that this kind of smoke does not exist where the fire is 
non-existent ; but even so there is nothing defective in our argu- 
ment. B’or, we arc going to say that the ground of the non-di.s- 
tinotness between the effect and its cause is the fact that our idea 
of the former is (invariably) coloured (and interpenetrated) by the 
form of the latter. Such a relation does not exist between the 
fire and the smoke. 

As another alternative we might read the Sutra as — “ And be- 
cause of the existence of the direct-perception ( of the non-dis- 
tinctness of the cause and the effect).” It is not merely on the 
basis of the Scriptures that there is non-distinctness between the 
effect and the cause : there is such non-distinctness also on the 
strength of a direct perception of it. For there does exist a direct 
perception as regards the non-distinctness between the effect 
and the cause. Thus, in an aggregate of the threads which 
make up the cloth, as apart from and beyond the threads, tiiere is 
not at all observed such (a new and distinct) thing as a piece-of 
cloth, the effect ; what we do actually observe are mere threads 
extended lengthwise and breadthwise ; and likewise (there are 
merely) the .fibres in the threads (constituted out of them) and the 
smaller segments in the fibres. From such a direct perceptive 
cognition we can take back the chain of inference to the three 
colours: red, white, and black [out of which, according to Chh. 
vi. 4, everything is made ], and then (as their still more ultimate 
basis) the mere wind and the mere ether ; and, finally, the Brah- 
man as the sole Absolute without a second — where, as we have 
said, all means-of-knowledge reach their most ultimate stay-and- 
support. 15. 
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And because of the ( antecedent ) existence of the subsequent 
( effect in the form of the cause ). 1 6. 

For this reason also, there is non-distinctness of the effect from 
the cause : because, prior to its origination, the Veda declares 
the existence of the effect, which belongs toasubsequent time, in 
the cause, and in the form of the cause. [ Page 26] Thus [Chh., vi. 
2. 1] — “ All this, My boy, was undoubtedly existing in the begin- 
ning;” or [Ait. Ar., IT. iv. 1. 1]— “ The Atman verily was alone 
all this in the beginning ” — wherein there is declared a co-ordi- 
nation between the effect referred to by the word ‘ this ’ and the 
Cause. If a thing does not exist within another, and as being of 
one essence with the other, it does not arise out of that ; e.g., oil 
from sand-grains. Consequently, since, prior to origination, it 
was non-distinct, so the effect, even subsequent to production, 
has to be inferred to be non-distinct from the cause. Moreover, 
inasmuch as Brahman, the ( ^ause, does not at all deviate from 
existence in all the three times, so likewise the effect, the world, 
does not also deviate from existence in all the three times ; and 
since existence as such is one only, therefore also there is non- 
distinctness of the effect from the cause. 16. 

If you say ‘ Nay’ by reason of the designation (of the Cause) as 
‘non-existence’, the reply is— No: because, as appears from the 
remainder of the statement, it is (a designation) by opposite speci- 
fication (merely). 1 7. 

One might urge : But in places the Scriptural texts do also de- 
signate the effect as non-existence prior to the origination : Thus 
[Chh., iii. 19. 1 ] — “ All this was in the beginning just non-exis- 
tence,” or‘[Tait. Up., ii, 7. 1 ] — Non-existence, indeed, was all 
this at first.” From this designation of the effect as non-exis- 
tence there cannot be said to be an existence of the effect prior to 
origination. To this we answer, No. For, this designation of the 
effect as non-existence is not intended to declare the utter non- 
existence of it prior to origination, but, as contrasted with the 
specification of the effect as in an evolved state of its names and 
forms, there is another specification of it as in an unevolved state 
of its names and forms ; and it is by this other specification that 
there is here a designation of the effect — existing as it cett^iihiy 
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is prior to its origination, and non-dlstinofc as it also is from the 
form of its cause. How do you know this ? From the remainder 
of the statement, A statement which is of d mbtful import in 
the earlier part is determined in meaning by its latter part. 
Here, for instance, in the text (Chh., iii, 19. 1 ] — All this was 
in the beginning just non-existence ” — the very same { effect ) 
which at the outset is referred to by the word ‘ non-existence,’ 
that same is again pointed to by the word 'that* and is specified 
as 'existence* in [Chh., iii. 19. 1 ] — That was existence. ** ( If 
‘ that * had stood for mere non-existence, ] as non existence can 
have no relation with the prior or the posterior time, the word 
‘ was * should not properly have been used of it. So also in 
[Tait. Up., ii. 7. 1 ] — “Non-existence indeed was all this at first,” 
in the part of the statement to follow we have a specific mention 
to the effect [ ibid., ii. 7. 1 ] — ” That of itself transformed its own 
self,” [ Page 27 ] which means that it* was not before absolutely 
non-existent. We conclude therefore that this designation of 
the effect prior to its origination is merely of the nature of an 
opposite specification. Inordinary life anything with a fully* 
evolved name and form is known as a fit olgect for being called 
existence ; hence, prior to its evolution with names and forms, it 
can be taken in a secondary sense, and declared to be as though 
'non-existence.* II. 

And from reasoning, as well as another Scriptural passage. 18. 

From reasoning also we can infer the existence of the effect 
prior to its origination and its non-distinctness from the cause ; 
as also from another Scriptural -passage. We will first describe 
the reasoning. We observe in ordinary life milk, clay, gold, and 
so forth— and none but these- — resorted to by people who are de* 
sirouB of ( producing respectively ) curds, jars, ornaments, etc. 
Persons wanting curds do not resort to clay, nor those wanting 
jars, to milk. This cannot be reasonably explained if the effect 
were taken to be non-exifrtent. For ( should it be so ), prior to the 
origination, everything being everywhere alike non-existent, why 
should curds be produced out of milk alone and not out of clay, 
and why should a jar be produced out of clay alone and not out of 
milk ? If (to obviate the objection) it be supposed that, although 
( the effect be everywhere ) equally non-existing prior to its ori- 
8 [ BmhniMtrtimbhBBhya, Trans. ] 
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gination, yet it is in milk alone that there exists a certain subtle 
( predisposing ) form of the curds, and not in clay ; and in clay 
alone that there exists a certain subtle ( predisposing ) form of 
the jar, and not in milk : then, inasmuch as the antecedent con- 
dition is characterised by this subtle ( predisposing ) form, there 
results a throwing overboard of the theory of the ( antecedent ) 
non-existence of the efftct ( in the cause ), and the establishing 
of the theory of the ( antecedent ) existence of the effect (in the 
cause ). If, as another alternative, one were to posit in the cause 
a certain potency for invariably producing certain specific effect 
only, this potency cannot serve as a determining principle of the 
effect if it were to be either distinct ( from effect ) or altogether 
of the nature of non-existence ; for, its non-existence or distinct- 
ness would not be specifically restricted to ( particular effects 
and not others ). Hence, the potency has to be of one essence 
with the cause, and the effect has to be of one essence with the 
potency. — Moreover, it is necessary that between the cause and 
the effect, as between the substance and its qualities, we should 
assume an identity of-essence, as there is no distinctness between 
them such as there is between a horse and a buffalo And even 
with the hypothesis of the Intimate-Relation { samavaya) if there 
has to be assumed a relation (of some sort) between the Intimate- 
Relation itself on the one hand, and the intimately-related 
objects on the other, between this ( new- relation ) again and the 
things which it keeps in relation, a yet newer relation of some 
kind has to be assumed, and so on ad infinitum, which would lead 
to the contingency of non-finality. If, on the other hand, there 
is no assumption of such a relation, there would be the contin- 
gency of the breaking asunder ( of the relation). Should you 
here urge that the Intimate Relation, being itself of the nature 
of a relation, would be related to the objects without the neces- 
sity of any intervening relation then (the quality called) Contact, 
being no less of the nature of a relation, ought to be related (with 
the objects in contact ) without requiring an ( intervening ) Inti- 
mate Relation ( as you assume). The assumption of an Intimate 
Relation is also purposeless because (pairs) such as the substance 
and its qualities are actually perceived as being identical-in- 
essence. — How, moreover, would the effect which is an aggregate 
of parts subsist — if it is to do so — ^upon its cause, viz., its consti*- 
tuent parts ? Would it subsist upon ( i) all the parts taken toge*- 
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ther, or would it subsist upon (ii) each one of them singly ( and 
by turn ) ? If it were to subsist (i, a) upon all the parts ( collec- 
tively), then there would arise the contingency of the non-percep- 
tmn of the whoie-as-suoh, because there cannot possibly be ( in 
one act of perception ) a perceptive-contact between the entire 
whole and the sense-of-perception. Thus, for illustration, ( the 
quality of ) plurality! residing as it does upon the total number 
of things that go to make it up, cannot be perceived by perceiv- 
ing the constituent things singly. If it were to subsist ( i, b ) 
upon all the parts, but seriatim [ one segment of the whole com- 
ing into contact with its corresponding constituent-part ], then 
[ although the difficulty of non-perception disappears, yet ] there 
will have to be imagined to the whole ( a series of ) constitu- 
ent parts other than those out of which it was actually produced 
so as to make it possible for the former series of parts to exist 
upon the latter series in succession. For, it is by a series of 
constituent-parts distinct from those of scabbard that the sword 
fits into its scabbard. Such a supposition would further lead to 
^ regressus in infinitum^ because there will have to be imagined 
each time, [ Page 28 ] a new series of constituent-parts to the 
whole by means of which it could reside upon the series of its 
constituent parts first imagined ( and thereafter a second new 
series, and so on ). On the other hand ( case ii ), if it were to re- 
side ( wholly and completely ) upon any single one of its consti- 
tuents, then while the whole is performing its function in one 
part, it cannot perform its function in another part. For, if 
Devadatta be present in Srughna, he cannot on that very day be 
present at Pataliputra also. If there be a presence simultane- 
ously in more than one place, there will have to be more than 
one personality ; as for instance, of Devadatta and Yajnadatta 
respectively residents of Srughna and Pataliputra. Were you 
to urge that, like the genus “ cow-ness *’ ( which, although one, 
resides upon each single species, the cow, wholly and ccmiplete- 
ly ) the consti tuted- whole might reside wh'dly and compielely 
upon each one of its constituent parts, and so no dtfect obtains 
in pur view, we reply, no; because we never have that sort of per- 
ception. For, were the constituted-wh(de to reside like cow-ness 
wholly and completely on each constituent part then, just as we 
perceive the “ cow-ness ** in each cow by direct-perc* paon, so 
cught we to be pble to see the whole in each part by direot-per- 
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ception ; but such a perception never takes place as by necessity. 
Moreover, if the whole were to reside upon any single part fully 
and completely, then inasmuch as a thing gets its status by per- 
forming its function, and inasmuch as the whole (which, is toper- 
form the function) is only one, even by the horn (which by hypo- 
thesis is equal to the whole animal) it ought to perform, say, the 
function of the udder, cr by the chest, the function of the back. 
But we never notice anything of the kind. 

Further, if the effect were to be non-existent before its origi- 
nation, then the ( process of ) origination would have neither a 
( grammatical ) subject nor any substantiality For, origination 
is certainly an action, and as such necessarily requires, like the 
action of going and so forth, a ( grammatical ) subject. That we 
should have an action and that it should be without a ( gramma- 
tical ) subj ct is a contradiction. When we speak of a jar origi- 
nating, if the origination is not to have the jar as its ( grammati- 
cal ) subject, we will have in that case to imagine some other 
(grammatical) subject for it, (say, the potsherds ). And similar- 
wise when we speak of potsherds etc. originating, we will have 
to imagine something-else as being the ( grammatical ) subject 
of that action. If that were true, when one says * the jar origi- 
nates * he will have to be taken to say that it is the pot-maker 
and other causes that are originating. In ordinary life, however, 
when there is a statement made about the origination of a jar one 
never understands that even the pot-maker and so forth are being 
originated : rather, these are understood to have been already 
originated. — If, further, one were to argue that the origination 
of, and the acquiring-of-a-ooncrete-individuality by, an effect is 
simply the effect’s coming into Isamavaya] relation with its 
cause, and wi»h the ( genus, ) existence ( respectively ). you have 
to explain how one that has not yet obtained a sub-tantiality 
can have any rel itionat all. A relation is possible only between 
two existing entities, and not between an existing and a non- 
existing entity, or between two non-existing entities.— Moreover, 
( when you speak of the non-existence of an effect prior to its 
origination,) since* non-existence’ is void of all characterisa- 
tions, its delimitation as ‘prior to origination ’ is inadmissible. 
In ordinary life it is existing entities like houses and fields that 
are seen to possess such delimitations, and not a non-existence* 
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For, surely, an attempt at delimitation like — *‘The barren- woman’s 
son was the king before the coronation of Purnavarman ’’—can- 
not convey any specification as to when the barren-woman’s son, 
who is void of all reality, became or is or will become king. If 
ever, forsooth, the barren-woman’s son were to come into existen- 
ce subsequent to the operation of the causal agencies, then only 
would it stand to reason that the non-existing effect might step 
into existence subsequent to the operation of the causal agencies. 
We, however, hold the view that since the barren-woman’s son 
and the non-existing effect are both of them equally non-exist- 
ing entities, therefore, just as the barren-woman’s son could not 
step into existence subsequent to the operation of the causal 
agencies, even so would the non-existing effect not come into 
existence subsequent to the operation of the causal agencies. It 
might be objected : if that were so, the operation of the causal 
agencies would be reduced to purposelessness. For, just as no- 
body ever busies himself (when producing a jar ) to induce ( the 
clay, pot-maker and other) causes to (assume an existential form) 
because these are already existing entities, even so, [Page Z9] 
if the effect were to exist prior to origination, and were to be of 
one essence with its cause, then nobody would exert himself to 
endow the effect with the form-of-existence. But people do thus 
exert themselves. Hence, with a view to make the operation of 
causal agencies purposive, we would be inclined to regard the 
effect as non-existing prior to its origination. — The objection is 
not valid, we reply, since the operation of causal agencies will 
have motive enough in that thereby the cause is to be made to 
assume the fonn of an effect. That this ‘ form of the effect ’ 
again is also of one essence with the cause, inasmuch as what 
does not already exist in the cause as of one essence with it, can- 
not, as we have said, be originated. Besides, owing to a mere 
difference in the ( external ) form being observed, there cannot be 
assumed to be an otherness in the thing’s real essence. For, sure- 
ly, Devadatta ( seated ) with his hands and legs drawn together 
does not pass over into another entity in essence when one obser- 
ves him in ( another ) position with his hands and legs stretched 
out ; for, there is the recognition of his being the very same in- 
dividual. In a like manner our parents etc., even though we 
observe them day after day in different varying postures, do not 
beoomo different in essence, inasmuch as there is the recognition 
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that he is my father, brother, son, etc. (as the case may be). And 
if one were to object that this may be right in those oases where 
the ultimate limit of a difference in birth has not been crossed 
( and the individuals do not utterly disappear from us ), but not 
so in the other cases : we say, Nay. For even in ( the ordinary 
case of a cause-effect relation, viz. ) milk and so forth assuming 
the form of curds, we see the transformation taking place before 
our very eyes. And even where, as in the case of the seeds of a 
Banian tree and the like ( where the transformation into sprouts 
etc. takes place while they are) concealed from our sight, when 
the seeds spring up into our view after the accretion to them of 
other parts similar to their own, and so assuming the form of a 
sprout and the like, then we are to call it their birth ; and when 
these same parts waste away and we ( ultimately ) cease to see 
them, then we are to call it their death, — if it is the intervention 
of a birth and a death thus understood that is to make what was 
non-existence to become existence and what was existence to be- 
come non-existence, then we will have to recognise the child in 
the foetus and that lying on its back (after birth) as two distinct 
ones. Similarly too we will have to assume a distinction ( of in- 
dividuality) even in the conditionsof childhood, youth and oldage 
which would entail the contingency of giving the go to the ordi- 
nary dealings with the parents and the like. — Hereby the (Buddhi- 
stic) doctrine of Momentariness is also to be understood as refuted. 
— He, on the other hand, who considers the effect as non-existent 
prior to its origination : in his theory the operation of causal agen- 
cies will have no material on which to operate : for, as the non- 
existent ( effect ) cannot be the material, it would be like the em- 
ployment of various weapons such as sword etc., for the purpose 
of hacking the ether to pieces. If you contend that the operation 
of causal agencies can have ( the clay ) the inherent cause as the 
material to work upon, we say, No: for, it would involve an un- 
warranted license in logic if the causal agencies operating upon 
one thing ( the inherent cause ) were to bring into existence 
another (and quite a distinct) thing. And if it be held that the 
effect is merely a subtl e-form of the inner-essence of the inherent 
caui^e, we demur, because that would bring you round to the 
doctrine of the (antecedent) existence of the effect (in the cause). 
Hence it follows that it is the very (causal) substances, milk and 
sjo forth, that come to oe designated as effects when they stand 
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forth under the form of (the effects like) curds and the like. 
Consequently even after a hundred years one will not be able to 
reach the conclusion that the effect is distinct from the cause. 
Accordingly, it is (Brahman), the First Cause that, right down to 
its most ultimate effects, assumes, like an actor, the forms of the 
various effects, and so comes to be the basis of all the pheno- 
menal dfalingB. Thus from reasoning we arrive at the doctrine 
of the existence of the effect prior to its origination, and its non- 
distinctness from the cause. 

We arrive at the very same conclusion even from another 
Scriptural -text. Since in the preceding Sutra there was cited a 
Scriptual-text which designated the cause as ‘ non-existence,’ it 
is a text different from that which is meant by ‘another’ Scrip- 
tural- text, and which designates it as ‘existence,’ — namely one 
like [Chh., vi. 2. 1] : “Existence alone, My dear boy, was all this 
in the beginning, one and without-a-second-” [ Page iO] And the 
passage [ in Chh., vi, 2. 1 ] — ‘‘ And now some declare that it was 
nothing but ‘non-existence ’ in the beginning “ — introduces the 
view as regards (the effect being) ‘ non-existence,’ and, calling 
this view into question by the words ( following ) — “ How could 
existence be produced out of non-existence ?’’ — reaches the final 
conclusion that — “ Nothing but existence, My dear boy, was all 
this in the beginning.” Here, inasmuch as, in the condition 
prior to origination, the effect which is denoted by the word ‘this* 
is placed by the Scriptural-text in co-ordination with the cause 
which is denoted by the word ‘existence,’ there follow the (two) 
conclusions as to the (antecedent) existence (of the effect) audits 
non-distinctness (from the cause). If the effect were non-existent 
prior to origination and were to come into the relation of ‘sama- 
vaya* while it is being subsequently produced, then it would be 
distinct from the cause. Under this supposition the solemn- 
declaration [Chh. vi. 1. 3] — “ By which what has not been heard 
becomes something already heard....”— would be rendered nuga- 
tory. The solemn-declaration on the other hand is ratified (only) 
by believing in the (antecedent) existence (of the effect) and (its) 
non-distinctness (from the cause). 1 8. 


And like unto a piccc-of-cloth. 19. 

And just as a piece-of-cloth, when rolled up, is not clearly 
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perceived as to whether it be a piece-of-oloth or some other subs- 
tance : but the same when spread out is, by that spreading out, 
clearly perceived (as when one says — ) the object that was rolled 
up is the piece-of-cloth itself. And just as, while it was rolled 
up, one did have the perception of it as a piece-of cloth, but did 
not know it as possessing a specific length and breadth; and just 
as the same piece-of-cloth, while it is being spread out, is per- 
ceived as possessing a specific length and breadth, but it is not 
felt that it is a pieoe-of-cloth distinct from the one having the 
rolled-up form : in exactly the same manner an effect such as a 
piece-of-clofch is non-manifest while it subsists in the form of its 
causes like the threads, etc., and is rendered manifest for percep- 
tion by the operation of the causal agencies like the shuttle, the 
loom, and the weaver. Thus the Sutra means that the maxim of 
the rolled-up and the spread-out pieoe-of-cloth establishes the 
non-distinctness of the effect from the cause. 19. 

And like unto the life-breaihs etc. 20. 

And just as we observe in the world the different life-breaths, 
such as the Prana, Apana, etc., abiding just in the form of their 
root-cause, when they are curbed in the (Yogic) process of breath- 
control, and so performing only the function of continuing the 
life, but not the other ( wonted ) functions such as withdrawing, 
expanding, and so forth; and just as, these same varieties of life- 
breath, when again released, perform likewise their other (wont- 
ed) functions — withdrawing, expanding, etc. — over and above 
that of the continuance of the life ; and just as the different 
varieties of life-breath are not distinct from the Breath (or PrSna) 
which has these sub- varieties, seeing that all alike have the mov- 
ing-air as their essence : even so, analogously, is the effect nou-dis- 
tinot from the cause. [Page 31] Hence, inasmuch as the en- 
tire world is an effect of Brahman and non-distinct from it, the 
solemn Vedic declaration, namely [Chh., vi. 1. 3]-“ By which 
what has not been heard becomes something already heard, wbat 
has not been thought becomes something already thought, what 

has not been known becomes something already known.... ” 

—is fully ratified. 20. Here ends the Topic ( 6 ) styled Word- 
Initiated World. 
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TOPIC 7 : Creator Higher than the Soul 
( Sutras 21-23 ) 

In consequence of the designation of the other One as this, there 
arises the contingenev of his not-doing what is beneficial, and so 
forth, 21. 

It is from another aspect of it that the doctrine of a sentient 
first cause is now being attacked. If indeed one were to postu- 
late a sentient being to initiate the creative processi there would 
arise the contingency of defects such as not doing what is bene- 
ficial, and the like. Why ? Because of the designation of the 
other One as this. For, the Scripture designates the other One, 
viz., the embodied soul, as being of the essence of Brahman, 
since there is an awakening of the consciousness in the follow- 
ing form [Chh., vi. 8. 7] — “That is the Self: That thou art, 0 
Svetaketu 1” Or (interpreting another way )the Scripture desig- 
nates the other One, viz., the Brahman as being the true Self of 
the embodied-soul, inasmuch as in the passage [Tait,Up., ii.6] — 
“ Having created it, into the very same He entered *’ — it is the 
Creator Brahman in the unmodified-form that is set forth as hav- 
ing subsequently entered all the effects, and so become the true 
Self of the embodied-.«^oul. And in the text [Chh., vi. 3. 2] — “Let 
me thereafter enter (the creation) with this soul—this Self — and 
unfold the names and the forms” — the Highest Divinity desig- 
nates the soul as the Self and hence points out that the embodied 
soul is not other than the Brahman. Therefore, the creative- 
function appertaining to Brahman is (eventually) that of the em- 
bodied-soul itself. As a consequence, being as he is, a free, inde- 
pendent creator, he should do just what is exclusively beneficial 
to him and what would cause him comfort, and not what is harm- 
ful to him, such as this net-work of manifold miseries, to wit : 
birth, death, oldage, disease and what not. For, no one who 
retains his freedom would fashion a house of incarceration for 
himself and therein enter. Nor would he, being by nature ex- 
tremely pure, conceive a relation of ownership with the altoge- 
ther impure body. And even though inadvertently fashioned, he 
would at his will abandon whatever might cause him pain, and 
take up what might cause pleasure. And ( above all ) he would 
7 [ BrahximBlltrablifishya, Trans. ] 
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remember : it was by me that this wondrous globe of the universe 
was fashioned. Every one, in fact, after doing a thing, clearly 
remembers that he has done it. Further, just as the magician 
does, without any effort and whenever he wills it, wind up the 
magical-illusion spread out by himself, even so ought the embo- 
died-soul too (be able to) withdraw this creation. But, of a fact, 
this embodied-soul is not able to withdraw even his own body 
(and limbs) without making an effort. Thus then, as we do not 
notice the doing of any beneficial actions etc., it follows that 
the creative process emanating from a sentient cause cannot 
stand to reason. 21. 

But It is morc-and-bc\ond, as there is an Intimation of distinc- 
tion. 22. 

[Page 32] The word ‘but’ turns back the objection. That 
Brahman, omniscient and omnipotent, and eternal, pure, sen- 
tient and freo by nature, and which is over and above and dis- 
tinct from the embodied-soul : it is That which we declare to be 
the Creator of the world. To It the contingencies, such as not 
doing the beneficial etc., do not apply. For, to It there does not 
exist anything beneficial to be achieved or anything harmful to 
be averted, as it is by nature eternal and free. There does not 
exist in Its case anywhere any hindrance to knowledge or to 
power, because of Its omniscience and omnipotence. The erabo- 
died-soul on the other hand is not of this nature, and to it do 
apply the defects such as not doing the beneficial etc. But this 
soul we never declare to be the creator of the world. Whence do 
you get this ? On account of an intimation of distinction. De- 
clarations like [ Brih., ii. 4. 5] — “ The Self, forsooth, My dear, is 
to be seen, to be heard, to be reflected upon, to be meditated 
upon ;** or [ Chh., viii. 7. 1] — “He is to be sought after, to be cog- 
nised or I Chh,, vi. 8. 1 ]— “It is then, My dear boy, that one 
becomes of-one-essence with Existence or [ Brih,, iv. 3. 35 j — 

“ The embodied-soul, surmounted by the Omniscient Self ** 

— and many more of a like nature, which assert a distinction of 
the agent and the action and so forth, designate the Brahman as 
being more-and-beyond the individual soul. 

But it might be urged that there is also an assertion of non^ 
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distinction, such as [ Chh., vi. 8. 6 ] — “ That thou art — and the 
like. How could contradictories like distinction and non-dis- 
tinction be both true ? But that is no objection. For, in more 
than one place it has been established that there is a possibility 
of both on the analogy of the (elemental ) ether and ether-in-the- 
jar. Further, when there has been awakened the consciousness 
of the non-distinction by declarations such as [Chh., vi. 8. 6] — 
“ That thou art ” — and the like which point out that non-dis- 
dinotion, then there results a falling away of the individual 
soul’s relation to the phenomenal world, and also of the idea of 
the Brahman as being its creator, inasmuch as that right know- 
ledge wipes out all kinds of dealings-iu-phenomena, which are 
( just ) a pageant set afoot by false knowledge. From that point 
of view, where is the creation, and whence can there be defects 
such as not doing the beneficial etc-? This transmigratory-world 
which gives rise to these notions of not doing what is beneficial 
etc. is an erroneous-perception based upon the failure to discri- 
minate between ( the Brahman and ) the limiting-adjuncts, con- 
sisting of this whole assemblage of bodies and organs, which are 
the fabrications of names and forms that are themselves figured 
forth by Nescience : it has, as we have stated time and again, no 
existence from the point of view of the Highest Truth — even like 
the feeling of the ‘ I ’ as being the subject of birth, death, cutting, 
piercing, and the like ( which really belong to the body only ). 
As long, then, as the notions of distinction ( and dealings based 
upon these ) remain un-sublated, so long the intimation of dis- 
tinction contained in texts of the nature of [ Chh., viii. 7. 1 ]— 
“He is to be sought after. He is to be known ** — testifies to the 
Brahman being over-and-above ( the individual soul ), and so dis- 
pels the contingency as to our theory being open to defects like 
•not doing what is beneficial, etc. 22. 

And, because of the analogy of stones and the like, there in no 
cogency in that. 23. 

[ Page 33 1 Just as in the world, in the case of stones, which 
all partake of the common characteristic of *earth-ness,’ there 
are some stones, very precious,* like diamonds, lapis lazuli, etc., 
others of medium excellence like crystals, and others of low 
value, only fit to be thrown at dogs and crows, so that we notice 
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a manifold variety amongst them : and just as of seeds which 
are grounded in the same soil we notice a very large variety in 
their leaves, flowers, fruits, smell, sap, etc., as in a sandal or a 
Jdmpaka; and just as one and the same foodouice produces diversi- 
fied effects like blood, etc. and like hair, down, and the rest: even 
so it stands to reason that one and the same Brahman should give 
rise to the differentiation between the individual seifs and the 
Highest Self, and to the manifoldness of the creation. Hence, 
there is no cogency in that, that is to say, there is no cogency in 
the defect imagined by our opponent. The word ‘ and * (in the 
sutra) suggests a cumulation of arguments like the authoritative- 
iiess of the Scripture, the nature of the modified forms as merely 
due to word-initiation, and the other analogous instance of the 
diversity of things visible in the dreams. 23. Here ends the 
Topic (7) entitled Creator Higher than the Soul. 

Topic 8 : Creator’s Causal Paraphernalia 
(Sutras 24-25) 

If one says No, because the accumulation [of causal parapherna- 
lia 1 is observed, we demur : for, it is like the milk. 24. 

The statement made that the sentient Brahman, one without a 
second, is the cause of the world, cannot be maintained. Why? 
Because the accumulation [ of causal paraphernalia] is observed. 
For, an ordinary life, we observe pot-makers, [weavers], etc., the 
authors of jars or pieces-of-cloth or the like, producing their res- 
pective handicrafts after having furnished themselves with mate- 
rials and instruments like clay, staff, wheel, threads and such- 
like accumulation of mainfold causal paraphernalia. The Brah- 
man, however, you intend to set forth as being devoid of any 
assistance. If It is not going to gather together other means-of- 
work, how can you maintain Its character as a Creator ? Conse- 
quently, Brahman is not the cause of the world. To this we reply 
that it is no [valid] objection; for, as in the case of the milk, this 
can be explained as a consequence of its peculiar innate-nature. 
Just as in the world we find milk or water of its own accord 
getting modified into curds or ice without needing for it any ex- 
traneous meaps, just so it might be in this case too. — But it 
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might be urged, even the milk and the like do require extraneous 
means, like heat etc., while they are becoming transformed into 
curds, etc.: how can you then say — ‘for, it is like the milk’? This 
is no objection. That kind of modification and that degree of 
modification which milk of its own accord undergoes, that same 
kind and degree of modification towards the form of the curds is 
merely accelerated by the use of heat etc. If indeed milk were 
not to possess of its own accord an innate proclivity for becom- 
ing curds, even the heat etc. would not by force succeed in trans- 
forming it into curds. For, surely, the wind or the ether can- 
not be perforce compelled to assume the form of curds by heat 
and the like. The presence of causal auxiliaries merely contri- 
butes to the perfection of the effect. But Brahman is already 
possessed of a perfection of powers : not by anything extraneous 
is its perfection to be brought about. There is a Scriptural text 
to that effect fSvet., v. 2] — [Page [34 ] “There exists neither the 
body nor the organs to Him, and we do not see any one who is 
His equal or His superior; we hear of His highest and diversified 
power, as also, of knowledge and strength and activity, which 
are His by nature ’’ Therefore we can understand, even of the 
one solitary Brahman, in consequence of its possessing a mira- 
culous power, this diversified modification, as in the case of 
the milk. 24, 

And also like [the analogous cases of] the gods etc. of ordinary 
experience. 25. 

This may be so. In the case of non-sentient objects like the 
milk etc. there can well result the modification in the form of curds, 
without the necessity of any extraneous means, because that is an 
observed fact. But pot-makers etc., who are sentient beings, are 
observed to proceed to produce their respective handicrafts not 
without a full equipment of means and instruments. How then 
can the Brahman, sentient as it is, start the activity without any 
assistance? — We reply, like the [analogous cases of] gods, etc. 
Just as in the world we notice gods, rnanes, sages and such other 
personalities of great prowess, — sentient too as they all are, — yet, 
irrespective of any extraneous means and by reason of being en- 
dowed with peculiar potence, creating, alone and by the act of 
mere meditation, many a body and a palace and a car and the like 
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of diversified make-and^pose—as can be asserted on the autho- 
rity of the Sarhhitas, the Brahmanas, the Histories, and the 
Puranas; and just as the spider spins out webs out of itself, or the 
female crane conceives without semen, or the lotus-plant moves 
from one lake to another ( ad joining ) lake without requiring any 
extraneous means of travel : even so the sentient Brahman too 
can create the world out of itself and without standing in need 
of any extraneous means. — If against this one were to urge that 
analogies of the gods etc., which are adduced for the Brahman, 
are not quite on a par with the case sought to be explained by 
analogy. For, the gods etc., do have their non-sentient body 
which can serve as the material for fashioning miraculous objects 
like other bodies etc. and not their sentient souls; while in the 
case of the spider it is its saliva produced by eating smaller in- 
sects which, when hardened, becomes the thread of the web: and 
as to the female crane, she conceives upon bearing the noise of 
a thundering-cloud ; and as concerning the lotus-plant, finally, 
from one lake it approaches another lake by its own non- 
sentient body, which is propelled by an (in-dwelling) sentience, 
as does the creeper the tree ; and it is not a case that, being itself 
non-sentient, it is able to perform the movement towards another 
lake. Therefore, all these analogous instances do not fit in with 
the Brahman, To this our reply should be : that is no defect. 
For, what was wanted to be conveyed was just the difference of 
these cases with the ( other ) parallel instances of the pot-makers 
and the like. While, then, the pot-makers etc. and the gods etc. 
are both equally sentient, the former, before beginning an action, 
stand in need of extraneous means, but not the latter ; in an ana- 
logous mariner the sentient Brahman for its parts could also si- 
milarly [ Page 35 ] dispense with all extraneous means’— this was 
all that was intended to be conveyed by the adduced analogies 
of the gods and the like. The point is that it is not an invaria- 
ble rule that exactly the same potenCe that has been observed in 
the case of the one should precisely tally with that of all others. 
25. Here ends the Topic (8) entitled Creator’s Causal Parapheyr 
nalia, 
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TOPIC 9 : IMPARTITE’S PART-MODIPICATION 
( Sutras 26-29 ) 

The conclusion then stands established that the cause of the 
world is the sentient Brahman, one without a second, which, on the 
analogy of the milk and the like, or the gods and other instances, 
assumes a modification of itself, without standing in need of any 
other extraneous means- By way of a further probing of the 
ascertained conclusion of the SAstra,he is now bringing up another 
objection once more — 

Either a wholesale transformation, or a disturbance in the Scrip- 
tural-texts about the impartileness. 26 . 

There would arise the contingency of “ whole-sale transforma- 
tion” that is to say, modification in-the-form-of-the-effect of the 
whole Brahman, because there can be no parts to it. If Brahman 
had been, like the earth and similar objects, constituted of parts, 
then it would have been possible for one of these parts to get 
modified, while the other part could have remained unmodified. 
But we learn of the Brahman as being imparfcite from Scriptures 
like [Svet., vi 19 Without digital-parts, without activity, 
tranquil, stainless, spotless,” or [Mundaka, ii. 1- 2]—“The Puru- 
sha verily is divine, devoid of definite dimensions, unborn, and 
possessed of both the without and the within,” or [ Brih., ii. 4. 
12 ]— “ This Great-Being is endless and unfathomable and solid- 
ly constituted out of knowledge alone, ” or [ Brih., iii. 9. 26 J — 
“He is that Atman (describable as) ‘not-this,’ * not-that,*'* or 
[Brih., iii. 8. 8] — “Neither gross nor subtle,”— and others which 
deny all specifications in its case whatsoever. So then, as there 
is not any possibility of a modification in one part, the contin- 
gency of a whole-sale modification having arisen, there would 
result an outright destruction ( of the Brahman ), which would 
also involve the futility of the instructions to seek and obtain 
a sight of the Brahman, seeing that the effect is to be seen by us 
all without any effort whatsoever, and there is no possibility of 
the Brahman remaining over and above the effect ; hence too the 
Scriptural statement about Brahman being unborn would be vlti- 
atedi And if, with a view to the removing of this defect, y^oii 
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were to assume parts to the Brahman, still the texts just adduced 
teaching the impartite nature of the Brahman, would become 
disturbed. Furthermore, if we assume parts to it, there arises 
the contingency of its non-eternality. In every way then this 
theory cannot possibly be sustained : Thus the objection. 26. 

But on account of the Scripture : the Scripture being the (only) 
basis of it. 27. 

By the word ‘ but ’ he dispels the objection. Ihere certainly 
exists no flaw in our theory. To begin with, there is not the con- 
tingency of a whole-sale transformation. Why? From Scrip- 
ture. Just as the Scripture declares to us the creation of the 
world from Brahman, [Page 36] even so there is a declaration as 
to the existence of the Brahman independently of its modifica- 
tions, inasmuch as there is an assertion of the Cause and its 
modifications as being distinct from one another : namely [Chh , 
vi. 3 . 2 ] — “ And the Divinity reflected : ‘ having by means of this 
soul, this Self, subsequently entered these three divine entities, 
let me unfold the names and the forms,* ” or [Chh., iii. 12 . 6 ] — 
“ Thus much is his greatness : greater than that is the Purusha. 
All the beings form a quarter of Him, His immortal three-quarters 
are in the heaven;*’ and the like. Also there are passages which 
speak of the heart as His abode, and passages which speak of the 
( individual soul’s ) merging back into Existence. If the entire 
Brahman had been used up in the process of transformation into 
its effect, then the specification referring to the condition of deep- 
sleep, namely, [Chh., \i.8. 1]’ — “ Then, My dear boy, be becomes 
merged back into Existence” — would become inapplicable in- 
asmuch as the individual soul remains always merged into the 
essence of the modified Brahman ( as being itself a modification 
of the Brahman), while (beyond the Modified Brahman) there 
exists no unmodified-Brahman ( into which it can become merged 
during deep-sleep ). Also there are texts placing the Brahman 
beyond the pales of our perceptive-organs, whereas the modifica- 
tions of the Brahman (which by hypothesis exhaust the Brahman) 
are always within the range of the perceptive-organs. Hence 
there does exist an unmodified-Brahman. — Nor does this involve 
a disturbance of the Scriptural passages regarding impartiteness, 
because we assume likewise its impartiteness on the strength of 
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the Scriptural declarations themselves. For, Brahman has the 
Scriptures as the only basis and the word-te-timony as the only 
means-of-prool, and it is not (>pen to sense-perception. We have 
therefore to believe in it just as ihe Scripture teaches it. And the 
Scrip lire propounds both these in the case of the Brahman : its 
part-transformation and its impartiteness. Why, in the case of 
charm-beads, spells, herbs and the like, as we know them in the 
world, we see their mainfold potences depending upon differences 
in place, time and other circuiuBlances, and giving rise to ntany 
self-contradictory effects. Now, if even these cannot be deter- 
mined by mere logic, in the absence of special instruction as to 
what specific thing has what particular potences helped by an 
assignable set of auxiliaries, what parbituiar spheres of action, 
leading to what particular consequences: bow much the more reason 
there is not to expound, except with the concurrence of the Scrip- 
ture, the characteristics ol Brahman, the real nature of which is 
beyond the ken of even thought I Ihns, likewise, declare those 
well-versed in the Puranas [ Mbh., vi. 5. 12 j — “Ihose objects in- 
deed that are beyond thought : them one shmld not bring under 
the yoke of logic. That which is beyond the normal-pheno- 
mena — such is the definition of the Unthinkable.” Hence it can 
arise only from Scripture : this understanding of the true-nature- 
as-it-is of things that are beyond the pale of sense-perception. 

But, it might be urged, even the Scripture cannot make us ac-* 
quiese in a self-contradictory statement, such as, that the Brah- 
man is impartite, that it assumes a modification, and that the 
entire whole is not modified. If Brahman be at all impartite, 
either it ought not to be ever modified, or the entire whole ought 
, to be modified. And to assume that in some of its aspects it 
gets modified, while in the others it remains [ Page 37 J unmodi- 
fied, virtually makes it possessed of parts owing to this assumed 
difference in aspects. For, it is only in matters pertaining to an 
action that even a self-contradiotciy teaching like [ under Jaira. 
Sutra, X. 8. 6 ] — “ He takes the Shodasin-cup in the Atiratra rite : 
He does not take the irhoclasin in the Atiratra rite,” — can have 
the perceived contradiction therein composed by resorting to an 
option in practice; because an action, after all, rests upon an in- 
dividual’s will. But in the present case even recourse to option 
cannot possibly remove the contradiction, because the nature of 
8 I BrahmaaUtrabhEshya, Traus. J 
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reality does not depend upon any man’s will. Hence the view 
contains an ineradicable difficulty. We reply that it is not so ; 
because we can assume the differences in the aspects ( of the 
Brahman) as merely the fabrications of Nescience. For, surely, 
owing to a difference in aspects fabricated by Nescience, the 
thing-as-it-is cannot be rendered liable to partition. Because to a 
person suffering from eye-disease the moon appears as if double, 
the moon in reality cannot of course be double. It is through a 
difference in aspects consisting of names and forms which are 
the fabrications of Nescience — aspects, one of them developed 
and the other undeveloped, and both of them not susceptible of a 
discrimination as to whether they are or are not other than That 
(Brahman) — that the Brahman comes to be the basis of all phe- 
nomenal dealings involving liability to modification; whereas 
in its ultimate real nature It transcends all the phenomenal deal- 
ings and abides as ever u nmodified (and unmodifiable), seeing that 
the distinction of names and forms is a fiction of the Nescience 
and is merely word-initiated, so that (in reality) it does not mili- 
tate against the imparbiteness of Brahman. Nor need we suppose 
that the Scriptural statement about modification primarily intends 
to teach the modification itself, because no fruit is made known 
as resulting from such a comprehension. It is, on the other hand, 
intended to teach the real-essence of Brahman as devoid of all 
phenomenality, because a fruit is declared as resulting from that 
comprehension. Thus a Scriptural passage [Brih., iv. 2.4]— 
introducing the theme with— “ This is that ‘ Not-this,’ Not-that’ 
Atman ” — goes on to say : “ Now hast thou verily reached the 
Fearless, O Janaka 1 ’ Accordingly, in our theory there exists no 
possibility of any flaw. 21, 

And besides we do have similar and manifold creations in the 
self also. 28 . 

Further, one need not here contentiously ask, how one and the 
same Brahman can have a multiform creation without violating 
its real nature, since, even in a self who is one and who is seeing 
a dream, a multiform creation without violating his real nature 
is declared to arise in the text commencing with [Brih., iv. 3. 10] 
— “There there are no (real) cars, nor yoke-animals, nor paths ;and 
yet he creates the oars, the yoke-animals, and the pathfi,” Andiuj 
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ordinary experience too we come across manifold creations of 
elephants, horses, and the like amongst the gods and amongst the 
magicians, etc., without thereby vitiating their real ( unitary ) 
nature. Similarly, even in the unitary Brahman — and without 
destroying its real nature — there can exist a multiform crea- 
tion. 28. 

And because the same objections can be urged against your 
own view. 29. 

[ Page 38 ] In our opponent’s own theory also the same flaw 
exists. The view endorsed by the follower of the PradhSna- 
theory is that the impartite, infinite Pradhana, void of sound 
and other qualities, is the cause of the effect, which is divisible 
into parts, of limited dimensions, and possessed of sound and 
other qualities. Even in that view there arises the contingency 
of a wholesale modification of the Pradhana which is impartite, 
or a vitiation of the assumption of its impartiteness. But it 
would be pointed out that they do not at all assume the Pradhana 
to be impartite. There are the three eternal qualities of Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas. The Pradhana is merely a state of equipoise 
of these (three qualities), and so with these very parts it is capa- 
ble of division into parts. But the present defect cannot possibly 
be remedied by this kind of liability to partition, since Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas are each of them equally impartite. And if 
one of these in turn, with the other two as auxiliaries, is to be the 
constituent cause of a similar world of phenomena, then (by parity 
of reasoning) there does arise the contingency of the same objec- 
tion being urged against your own view. But inasmuch as rea- 
soning is always unstable [ Brahmasiitra, 11. i. 11,1 if you are in- 
clined to (flout our reasoning and) believe in the Pradhana’s being 
in fact capable of partition, then there presents itself the contin- 
gency of its being impermanent, etc. And if your idea were that 
it is the potenoes as inferred from the diversity of effects 
the (so-called) parts, those can be made equally available in de- 
fence of the propoiinder of the Brahman-theory. — In a like man- 
ner in the case of the follower of the theory of Atoms, when he 
assums the conjunction of one atom with another, if, as being 
without parts, the atom is to come into contact with another atom 
in its entirety, then, as there could be no further inprease in the 
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size, the result (of the conjunction) would be a mere atom (and 
notabinary). And if the atom were to come into contact at 
some of its parts, then that would militate against the ascription 
of impartiteness to the atom, so that in this theory also there 
arises the same contingency (as in ours); and that ought not 
to be therefore pressed against just one of the opposing theories 
only. As for the propounder of the Brahman-theory, he has re- 
futed the objection directed against his own view. 29. Here 
ends the Topic (9) entitled Impartite’s Part- Modification. 

Topic 10; Fully-Equipped Divinity 
(Sutras 30-31) 

We have saii that even from the unitary Brahman there can 
properly arise this manifold a'^semhlage of modification in conse- 
quence of the Brahman being endowed with manifold potenoes. 
But, it might be asked, how do we know that the Highest Brah- 
man ie joined to such manifold potences? The reply follows — 

[The Divinity is] endowed with everything, because it is thus 
declared, 30. 

We have to assume that the Highest Divinity is equipped with 
all powers. Why ? Because it is thus declared. For, the Scrip- 
turedeolares tbe joining of the Highest Divinity with all powers: 
for instance [ Chh., iii. 14. 4] — ^“Po^jses-'ed of all actions, all desi- 
res, all odours, all tastes; encompassing all this, the unspeaking, 
the unconcerned;” or [Chh., viii. 7. 1]— ‘ He of truthful desires 
and truthful puiposes;” or [Mundaka, I. i. 9] — “He who knows 
all and realises everything;” [Page 39] or [Brih., iii. 8. 9] — “It 
is at the behest of this, the Immutable One, OGargI, that the sun 
and the moon stand sustained ;” and others of like import. 30. 

It yoif say Nay, by reason of the absence of orgars ( of percep- 
tion and action), the explanation has been already given. 31. 

This might be. But the Scripture declares the Highest Divinity 
as being devoid of all organs, as for instance [Brih., iii. 8. 8]— 
“Wikbout; the eye and without tbe ear, and without speech and 
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withoub mind;’* and the like. How can such a Divinity, albeit 
endowed with all powers, be able to proceed to activity ? For, even 
the gods and others although sentient and endowed with all powers, 
we learn, are able to proceed to various activities only because 
they are equipped with a spit itual body and spiritual organs. 
Moreover, when there has been a denial of all characterisation to 
the Divinity in the text [Brih., iii. 9 26] — “Not-this, not-that,” 
how can the Divinity be coupled with all potences? — ^ What was 
to be saiii in answer to the above has been already stated before. 
This Brahman is altogether unfathomable, and penetrable only 
to the Scripture, but impervious to reasoning. Besides, we can- 
not lay down the rule that what porence was seen in the case 
of one, in the same manner it should exist in the case of another 
also. That the Brahman, in who^e case all specifications have 
been denied, can yet be j<jmed to ommipotence has been already 
explained by us by setting forth the distinction of a'^pects as ima- 
gined by Nescience. The Scriptural text likewise [Svet.. iii. 19] — 
‘‘Without hands and feet, and yet swift and able to grasp: He 
the eyeless sees, He the earless hears” — declares, in the case of 
the Brahman— albeit destitute of all organs— the possession (fall 
kinds of potences. 31, Here ends the Topic (10) entitled Fully- 
Equipped Divinity, 

Topic 11 : Final End of Creation 

( Sulras 32-33 ) 

The theory of a sentient First Cause is, from another point of 
view, again called into question — 

No: because of purposlvcncss (of all activities). 32. 

That the sentient Highest Soul should have created this globe 
of the Universe does not stand to reason Why ? Because of the 
purposiveness of (all) activities. Fur, in this world, we ^ever 
observe any sentient person — where he proceeds to act alter pre- 
vious deliberation— commencing any activity, however slight be 
the effort involved in it, if it does not subserve some purpose of his 
own : much less an activity invcJving such a very heavy exertion. 
And there is the Scriptural text [Brih,, ii. 4-5] confirming this 
concensus of commonsen6e—[ Page 40) “Not indeed, My dear, 
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does all tins become dear unto one in the interest of all this, but 
rather does all this become dear in the interest of one’s own Self.** 
And there is involved a very heavy exertion in this activity, viz* 
that of creating this globe of the Universe with all its array of 
details high and low- If now all this ( mighty) activity of the 
sentient Highest Soul is to be assumed to minister to his own 
( specific ) ends, then the absolutely self-sufficient nature of the 
Highest Self, as endorsed by the Scriptures, would be vitiated. 
If, on the other hand, there be no purposiveness (in the activity), 
there would result an absence of the activity itself. And in case 
you were to say that, just as we at times observe even a sentient 
person, in a frenzied state, performing, by reason of his intellec- 
tive apparatus being out of gear, activities that aim at no benefit 
to himself, even so might the Highest Self be taken to have gone 
about the action, then, in that case, the omniscience of the 
Highest Self, as attested by the Scriptures, would be overthrown. 
Hence, that a sentient being should have been the author of the 
creation is a theory that does not hold together. 32. 

But, as in ordinary life, it might be mere sport. 33. 

The word ‘but ’ negatives the objection. Just as in the world, 
in the case of one who has all his desires fully satisfied — say of 
a king or of a royal minister — we do observe, in the way of play- 
ings and recreations, various activitie.s of the nature of mere sport 
and not in anywise aimed at any other extraneous purpose ; and 
just as ( movements like ) up-breathings and out-breathings etc. 
take place by very nature and without aiming at any extraneous 
purpose : even so in the case of the Lord also there can take place, 
by His very nature, an activity of the nature of mere sport and 
without aiming at any other purpose. For, of course, there can- 
not be imagined to exist in the case of the Lord any other pur- 
pose, whether we view at it logically or in the light of the Scrip- 
tures^ Nor can you gainsay what is only the ( intrinsic) nature 
of any one. And although the creation of this entire globe of 
the Universe might appear to us as a very heavy exertion, yet to 
the Highest Lord it is but sheer sport; for, He has immeasurable 
powers. And although indeed, in ordinary life, even in the sports 
there can be attributed some slight purpose, still, in the present 
case, not even such a purpose can possibly be posited, because of 
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the Scriptural declaration of His self-sufficiency. Nor can there 
result a cessation of the activity, or a frenzied activity, because 
the Scriptures avow both the creation and the omniscience. Nor 
finally, should this fact be forgotten that the Scriptural account 
of creation — as it comes within the sphere of the phenomenal- 
dealings in names and forms, which are but the figurations of 
Nescience — is not to be understood from the point of view of the 
highest truth, but is to be taken as having been aimed at setting 
forth the Brahman as the real essence of everything. 33. Here 
ends the Topic (11) entitled Final End of Creation. 

Topic 12: Inequality and Cruelty 
( Sutras 34-36 ) 

Once again is brought up an objection against the Lord being 
the cause of the origination etc. of the world, with the object of 
strengthening the view solemnly averred, following herein the 
maxim of infixing a peg [by shaking it and the soil at its root] — 

There is no inequality, nor cruelty, because of ( the Lord’s ) 
showing due-consideration : so, in fact, it declares. 34. 

[Page 41] The Lord cannot reasonably be the cause of the world. 
Why ? Because there arises the contingency of His inequality 
and cruelty. For, He makes some — e.g., the gods etc., — experience 
greatest happine.^s ; others — e. g., the beasts and the like — He 
makes suffer the greatest miseries ; while others still — e. g., men 
etc.— He allows to experience (both these) in moderation. That 
the Lord should have created the w^orld with such an unequal 
dispensation argues in His case the presence, as in that of an 
ordinary mortal, of love and hatred ; and so there arises the 
contingency of a flat contradiction of the Lord’s nature of 
passionlessness as determined by Revealed-texts and ccwnpila-* 
tions-of-authority. Then again, there arises the contingency of 
an ascription to Him— because He brings about visitations of 
sorrows and encompasses the destruction (at Dissolution) of the 
entire creation — ^of compassionlessness and of extreme cruelty, for 
which even the most wicked conceive a loathing. Therefore, 
owing to this contingency of inequality and cruelty, the Lord 
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cannot be the cause. To this contingency we make the reply that 
the Lord does not stand open to tbe charges of inequality and 
cruelty. Why? Because of a showing of [due] consideration. 
If indeed the Lord were to create this creation, with its (patent) 
inequalities, entirely irrespective of any consideration, then there 
could arise these two faults: to wit, inequality and cruelty. But 
He does not function as the Creator irrespective of any conside- 
rations. The Lord creates this w^orld together with its inequali- 
ties after showing all [due] consideration. What is it to which he 
shows all [due] consideration ? V\ e answer : it is to the merit and 
the demerit. Consequently, that the creation shows inequalities 
in consideration of the merit and demerit of the creatures about 
to be created argues no fault in the Lord. The Lord shci^ld rather 
be viewed upon like the rain. For, ju-t as the rain constitutes 
tbe common cause for the production of crops (like) rice, barleyi 
etc., but as regards the difFerenc»-s in rice, barley, etc., it is the 
peculiar potenees inherent in the various seeds of these that 
constitute the special causes : even so the Lord is the common 
for the production of the god-, men, and the rest of the 
creation, while as regards the inequalities between the gods, men, 
etc. it is the actions appertaining to the various souls that serve 
as the special causes for the same. Thus, in consequence of His 
showing [due] consideration, the Lord is not to be airaigned for 
the faults of inequality and cruelty.— But how do you know that 
it is out of such [due] consideration, that the Lord, creates this 
world with its differentiation of the high, the low, and the mid- 
dling? — For so, itl!ilstct, the Scripture declares [Kaush. Br.,iii.8] 
— “ It is indeed He alone who makes that man do a good action 
whom he desires to lift up to these higher worlds ; and it is He 
likewise who makes another man do a bad action whom he 
desires to drag downwards;” or again, [Brih., iii. 2. 13] — “Good 
does one become by good action, bad, by bad action.” Smriti too 
shows that the Lord metes out rewards and punishments only in 
consideration of the specific actions of beings, as in (the Bhaga- 
vadgltS iv. 11) — “Whatsoever people in whatsoever manner be- 
take themselves to me, them in that very manner I accord treat- 
ment;” — and others of the same kind. 34. 

If vou say, * there is no Karman, because of non-differentiation,’ 
reply : No, on account of beginninglessness. 33. 
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[ Page 42 ] In consequence of the pronou need-declaration of 
non-differentiation prior to creation, as in the text [Cbh., vi.^. 1 ] 
— “ Existence alone. My dear boy, was all this in the beginning : 
one and without a second,” there does not exist any Karman out 
of consideration for which there might ensue inequalities in the 
creation. For, Karman comes into existence only at a time sub- 
sequent to the creation, as being dependent upon differentiation 
into the body and the like ; and if the differentiation into the 
body and the like were to be dependent upon the Karman, there 
would arise the logical defect of a mutual interdependence (or of 
reasoning-in-a-circle). Consequently, if the Lord were to pro- 
ceed, subsequent to such a differentiation, to create ( in [ due ] 
consideration of the merit and demerit ), He might do so. But 
prior to the differentiation, there being the absence of any Kar- 
man which could be the cause of the diversity (in the world), we 
are compelled to posit ihe first creation as being free from all in- 
equalities. To this obieccion we demur, because of the begin- 
ninglessness of this transmigratory-creation. It might have 
been a defect, if this transmigratory-creation ever bad had a 
starting-point. But the world, being without a beginning, 
and, between the Karman and the inequality in the creation 
there being established an unending chaia of the relation of 
cause and effect — as in the case of the seed and the sprout 
there is no contradiction present in the Lord’s creative 
activity. 35. 

But how do you know that this transmigratorytworld is without 
a beginning ? So he recites the following — 

It stands to reason, and is also attested. 36, 

The beginninglessness of the transmigratory-world stands to 
reason. For, if it were to have a definite starting-point, coming 
into existence all of a sudden, (and without adequate causes) as 
it must then do, there would arise the contingency of even the 
liberated souls (in whose case all ground for rebirth has been des- 
troyed) being again born into the wmrld, as well as the conting- 
ency of one’s being made liable for what he might not have him- 
self done, inasmuch as no assignable cause can then exist for the 
inequalities of happiness and unhappiness ( in the world ). And it 
9 [ BrahmastrtrabliSshya, Trans. ] 
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has been said that the Lord cannot be the cause of this inequality. 
Nor can Nescience alone and by itself be the cause of this in- 
equality, because it is of a uniform nature only (and as such 
incapable of causing any inequality ). For, Nescience can be the 
cause of inequality only as circumscribed by theKarman indu- 
ced by latent-impressions due to afflictions like passion, etc. But 
we cannot have a body unless there is Karman, and there can- 
not be Karman unless there be a body : so that there arises the 
fault of mutual interdependence. If, on the other hand, we 
assume a beginninglessuess, there can be offered an explanation 
in conformity with the maxim of the .seed and the sprout, and so 
there would be no defect of any kind. — Further, we have it attest- 
ed also — this beginninglessness of the transmigratory-world — in 
the Scriptures and the Smritis. In the Scriptural-text, to begin 
with, there is an indication of the world’s beginninglessness inas- 
much as, at the very starting-point of the creation, the words 
( Chh., vi. 3. 2 ] — “ By means of this Soul, this Self ’’-—designate 
the embodied-self by the term jrva or individual-soul, which im- 
plies a sustenance of life ( by the individual-soul in some exis- 
tence prior to the creation that is to be ). If there had been any 
definite beginning to tb.e series-of-tiansmigrations, bow could 
there have been, at the very threshold of the creation, a designa- 
tion by the word jlva ^ — which implies as its basis a sustenance 
of life, — if the self had never ( in any earlier creation ) sustained 
life at all ? Nor can you say that it is an ( anticipatory ) desig- 
nation: because he is going to sustain life in the time to come ; 
for, more powerful than the relation that is to come is the re- 
lation that has already been, because that stands forth as an 
accomplished fact. [ Page 43 ] The words of the Samhita also 
[Rigveda, x. 190. 3 " The Creator fashioned the Sun and the 

Moon as before, ’’—testify to the existence of an antecedent 
fashioning ( of the Sun, the Moon, and the whole creation ). In 
the Smritis too we come across the heginnmgle.ssness of fcrans- 
migratory- world, as in [ Bhagavadgita, xv. 3 ]— ‘ There is not 
to be perceived here any form of it : neither the end, nor the 
beginning, nor the support. ” And in the Purana it has been 
established that there is no measuring of the world-creations 
that have been in times gone by or that are to follow in the time 
to come. 36. Here ends the Topic ( 12 ) entitled Inequality and 
Cruelty. 
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TOPIC 13; Everything IN Order 
( Sutra 37 ) 

In the Vedic theory an hitherto demonstrated,-' viz., that the 
sentient Brahman is the constituent as well as the efficient cause 
of the world — the defects alleged by our opponents, such as Dis- 
parity-in-Nature, and the like, have been now set at rest by the 
G^eat Teacher. Now, being about to commence a section princi- 
pally devoted to a refutation of other people’s theories, he brings 
to a conclusion the section principally devoted to (showing) the 
acceptability of his own theory — 

And because all the qualities properly fil in. 37. 

Since, with the acceptance of this Brahman as the cau^e of the 
world, all the characteristics that ore demanded of a cause are 
seen, in the manner hitherto shown, to harmoniously subsist 
therein — namely, the Brahman’s being Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
Master of the great Illusion, and so forth — therefore, no more can 
this Upanishadic theory be called into question. 37. Here ends 
the Topic ( 13 ) entitled Everything in Order. 

Here ends — in the Work of the holij and blessed Feet of the Fe- 
vered Bahkara, the Pupil of the holy Feet of the Revered Gonnda, 
the blessed Ascetic^ precept or with the Title of “ ParamahansaF — 
in this Comment expounding the Real Nature of the Embodied- 
Self — the First Quarter of the Seamd Chapter. 




CHAPTER SECOND 


QUARTER SECOND 


Topic I : Refutation of the Samkhyas 
( Su/ras 1-10 ) 

[Page 45] Although the main-purpose of this Treatise is to ex- 
pound the true intention of the Upanishadic texts and not, as of 
some rationalistic system, to establish or refute a dogma by mere 
reasonings, still it behoves those that claim to explain the Upani- 
shadic texts to rebut systems of thought like that of the Sarhkhyas 
and others that are opposed in tenor to the true [ Yedantic] philo- 
sophy : and it is for this purpose that the following Quarter is 
undertaken. Inasmuch as the determination of the real purport 
of the Upanishadic texts was conducive to [the attainment of] 
the true view, it was the establishment of our own theory by 
determining that purport that was effected at first ; for, that 
is of more consequence than a [mere] refutation of the opponent’s 
view. But [ we will be told J, for the sake of persons desirous of 
salvation [ and not of earthly triumph ] it would be proper, as 
being a means to that salvation, merely to establish what con- 
stitutes your own view, which is to help the discernment of the 
[ so-called J true philosophy : of what use then the refutation of 
the opponent s views, which would [only] engender ill-will for 
others ? True what you say. Nevertheless the great treatises of 
the Sarhkhyas and others are accepted by many master-minds : 
and finding that these treatises [ also ] profess to teach the “true 
philosophy,*’ it is likely that some persons of dull intellect may 
form the notion that even thtse are to be followed for the acquisi- 
tion of correct views. And they may come to believe in them be- 
cause they claim to be based upon profound ratiocination, and 
also because their authors are declared to be omniscient. Hence 
it is that an effort is being made to demonstrate their utter worth- 
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lessness. — But [again it would be urged] already before in Sutras 
like [ I. i. 5 ] — *‘In consequence of ‘ seing ’ not the non-Scriptural 
I Pradbana],’* or [ I, i. 18 By reason of ‘desiring’ there is no scope 
for the inference [-established Pradhanaj” or, [I. iv. 28] “ And 
with this, all [texts] are explained — are explained a re- 
futation of the Sarnkhya and of other views was effected : why 
then repeat what had been already done ? We reply — The Saihkh- 
yas and others, in the establishing of their own theory, go to the 
length of even citing Upanishadic texts and interpreting them so 
as to make them conformable to their own theory. What was 
accomplished before was just to prove that what these persons 
offer as an interpretation is a sham interpretation, not the correct 
interpretation. Now, however, the special point is to effect an 
independent refutation of their reasonings without making any 
appeal to the Scriptures. 

Bv reason also of the impossibility of design and arrangement, 
not the [ Sarnkhya ] inferencc-[ established Pradhanaj. 1. 

[Page 46] Now the Samkhyas argue thus: — Just as the pots, 
plates, and other discrete existences containing in them the 
common essence of clay, are observed in the world to be preceded 
by a totality constituted out of clay-essence, so similarly all the 
discrete existences whatsoever, internal as well as external, 
are interpenetrated by a pleasure-pain-infatuation nature, and 
must therefore be held to be preceded by a totality constituted 
out of the pleasure-pain-infatuation essence. Now this totality 
constituted out of the pleasure-pain-infatuation essence is no 
other than the Pradhana with its three aspects ( gunas ), which, 
like the clay, is non-sentient and which, with a view to 
achieve the purpose of the Purusha, evolves itself, and of its 
own accord, into the diversified modifications. So also^ on the 
strength of inferential marks like finiteness [ SainkhyakarikS., 
15 ], they establish the same Pradhana. To that we reply — If 
the view is to be established only on the ground of analogical- 
instances [ and not on the authority of the Scriptures ], then, we 
say, that a non-sentient entity, unsupervisedby onewho is senti- 
ent, is never observed in the world to give rise, of its own accord, 
to modifications calculated to fully accomplish any specific ends 
of the Purusha. For, we notice that in our world objects like 
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houses, palaces, beds, seats, pleasure-grounds, etc. — capable as 
these are of securing and warding off pleamre and pain [respec- 
tively] as occcasions may arise—are constructed by talented 
artisans. In the same manner all this external world, the earth 
and the rest, which is capable of affording fruition unto all one’s 
varied Karmans, as also the internal world, the body and the 
rest, with its attendant distribution into various classes, and ex- 
hibiting several specific dispositions of limbs, and forming the 
basis for our experiencing the fruition of multiform Karmans, — 
such as we actually see it to he : how can all this, impossible as 
it must be for even tcalented artisans — the most honoured amongst 
them — to asmuchas mentally grasp : how can the non-sentient 
Pradhana construct it ? For, we do not observe such a power [ of 
construction] amoust logs and stones and the like. So also in 
clay and the like, we observe an orderly arrangement of a speci- 
fic form [ only ] when they are supervised by the pot-maker and 
others. On the same analogy there ensues the contingency of 
the Pradhana also being regarded as supervised by some one else 
who is sentient. Further, [when the clay and the pot-maker to- 
gether originate the pot,] there seems to be no constraining rea- 
son why the nature of the basic cause should be determined only 
by taking into consideration the nature of the material cause 
like clay, to the exclusion of all consideration of [the nature of ] 
external (efficient) cause like the pot-maker. There is no contra- 
diction involved if this be admitted : nay, we would thereby 
conform to the Scriptures by acknowledging a sentient ( first ] 
cause. Hence, on the strength of the argument that design-and- 
arrangement remains unexplained, no non-sentient world-cause 
could be established by inference. 

On the basis of the word cha ( also ) [ in the Siitra ] the author 
understands “ as well as by reason of the impossibility of the 
[alleged] homogeneous-constitution ( anvaya ) etc.,” and thereby 
he supplementarily establishes the iintenability of one other 
[Samkhya] inference. For, it is not possible to maintain that the 
discrete-existences, internal and external, are constituted out of 
pleasure-pain infatuation, seeing that pleasure and the others are 
felt to be subjective, whereas sound and tlie other [physical quali- 
ties ] are felt to be not of the nature of these, them .selves, but are 
felt to be rather the causes ( occasions ) of these. Further, even 
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tliougb the sound and the other [physical qualities] remain the 
same, still, under different emotional-attitudes, differing varieties 
ol pleasure etc. are experienced. — Then again, because the diffe- 
rent discrete and finite existences like the root, the sprout, etc. 
aie observed to ba preceded by cohesion [of seed, soil, water, 
light, air, etc.,] and because the different internal and external 
existences are discrete-arjd-fiuite, therefore, if one is going to 
argue that these latter must also be preceded by the cohesion [ of 
the three aspects with each other in varying proportion ], then 
there will en.^ue the contingency of regarding even these aspects 
of Sattva, Raj'vs, and Tam as as themselves preceded by a cohe- 
sion [of some other basic cau.ses], seeing that the aspects also 
possess the same discreteness or finitness. — Lastly, as to the re- 
lation of cause and effect | as by itself a proof for Pradhana], we 
see that Telation in tl\e ca.-se of beds, seats, and the like, which 
are effects brought into existence after intelligent-supervision, 
and therefore it is not possible to conceive that the different dis- 
crete existences, internal and external, could have, on the 
ground of that relation of cause and effect, any non-sentient 
principle as their [first] cause. 1. 

As also because of the [ impossibility of ] activity. 2. 

[Page 47] Never mind the design-and-arrangement. For the 
effecting of the same you cannot any bettor establish that acti- 
vity^ — that deviation from the state of equipoise — that grouping- 
together of the Sattva, Rajas and Tarnas with one as dominant 
and the other two as sub-?idiaries— that proclivity for originating 
specific products— as belonging to Pradhana by itself, indepen- 
deutly, because we do not observe it in the case of clay and the 
like, nor in t^ case of a chariot and the like, For, it is not the 
case that clay and the like, or the chariot and other objects, being 
by themselves non-sentient, and neither supervised by sentient 
beings 1 ike the pot-maker and others, nor by a horse and the like, 
are ever seen to put forth activity calculated to bring about a 
specific effect ( or result ). And from what is observed we prove 
what is not [and cannot be] observed. Hence, even on the 
ground of the impossibility of explaining activity, the non-senti- 
ent [ Pradhana ] is not to be inferred as the world-cause. — But 
[our opponent may say], no more do we observe any activity in 
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the solitary sentient- That is very true. Nevertheless what we 
do observe is the activity of the non-sentient chariot etc. when 
it is joined to some sentient being. Yes; but we do not find the 
activity actually residing in the sentient being which is joined to 
something non-sentient. What then is the correct hypothesis ? 
Is the activity to belong to that wherein it is actually perceived, 
or to that, being joined with whom it is observed to ensue ? Is it 
not reasonable [our opponent may ask] to ascribe the activity to 
that in which it is actually seen, because we actually observe 
both [ the activity and the chariot which is its substratum J ; 
whereas there is no direct-perception— as there is of the chariot 
and the like — of the sentient as being, by himself, the sub- 
stratum of the activity in question V Even the very exis- 
tence of the sentient as conjoint with the body in which acti- 
vity subsists is in fact to be proved by inference only, seeing 
that a living-body is found to be*distinct-in-nafcure from a mere- 
ly non-sentient chariot and the like. And it is as a consequence 
of this that the Materialists, finding that the sentiency can be 
perceived only when the body is perceived, and that the same 
cannot be perceived when the body is not perceived, have come 
to the conclusion that the sentiency belongs [ as a property] to 
the body itself [there being no need to postulate an independent 
Atman]. Hence, [concludes our opponent,] the activity belongs 
to the non-sentient itself. To this we reply — We do not wish to 
assert that the activity does not belong to where we all observe 
it, viz., the non-sentient [ chariot, or body]. Let it by all means 
belong to it: only we wish to point out that the activity proceeds 
from the sentient ; because where this is, that is ; and where this 
is not, that is not. Just as. that [peculiar] modification in the 
shape of [emitting] heat and light, which we see subsisting inthe 
IbUrning] log-of-wood and the like, and which we do not perceive 
as existing in the fire by itself [without any fuel], has neverthe- 
less to be regarded as proceeding from none but the fire [ as its 
source], since it is observed upon its ( fire’s ) contact, and not 
observed upon its sei)aration; even so here. As to the Materia- 
lists, finding that it is the sentient body [ of the horse etc. ] that 
originates activity in the non-sentient chariot and the like, it is 
not-inconsistent [from their point of view ] that they should con- 
cede the sentient to be the source of the activity. 

10 [ BrahmasUtrabhSshya, Trans.] 
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If it be urged — In your view the Atman, although joined to the 
body etc., cannot, by reason of his having the nature of mere in- 
telligence and nothing else/" itself move, and cannot [a fortiori] 
be a possible source of the activity [ in others] ; we say, No ; for, 
like a magnet, or like the [qualities of ] colour etc. , he can, albeit 
devoid of activity himself, cause activity [ in others ]. Just as 
[ that it to say] the inagnet-bead, although itself not moving, can 
be the cause of the movement of the iron ; or just as objects like 
colour etc., themselves not moving, can cause movements of the 
[ senses of ] eye etc. , even so the Lord, although himself without 
movement, still, being omnipresent, and omniscient and omnipo- 
tent, as also the inward-soul of everything, can fitly cause every- 
thing else to move. And if it be argued that He, being severely 
alone [Page 48], cannot be properly the cause of motion, as there 
is nothing besides him that he can move, we say, No ; for, this 
objection has been more than once rebutted by us on the ground 
of the infusion of the Cosmic Illusion which, through nescience, 
sets afoot all the varied names and forms. Hence it follows that 
activity becomes possible only on the theory of an omniscient Lord 
as the cause, and not on the theory of anything non-sentient as 
the cause. 2. 

If It be said--on the analogy of the milk, and of the water [ Pra- 
dhina can have activity ], there too, [ we reply, is the presence of 
the Sentient ]. 3. 

Well then, just as milk, itself non-sentient, moves of its own 
accord for the nourishment of the calf; or just as water, itself 
non-sentient, flows downwards of its own accord for the benefit 
of mankind ; even so may the Pradhana, itself non-sentient, put 
forth, of its own accord, activity for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the ends of the Piirusha. This, we reply, is nob soundly 
argued ; because, even there, in the case of the milk and of the 
water, we have to infer that the activity is only caused by their 

* Readingt matroot/atirekena iu line 22, The reading mStravyatirekei^a# 
although givea by some editors^ does not seem to have sufficient Ms. autho- 
rity. it can, however, be made to yield good sense. With that reading 
translate; If it bo urged— in your view the Atman> although joined to the 
body etc., cannot possibly have an activity over and above his nature as 
pure intelligence, and so it cannot become a source of any activity ; etc* 
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being under the direcHon of a sentient cause ; because in the 
mere non-sentient chariot, as is in fact assented to by both the 
parties to the dispute, there is not observpd any activity. There 
is also the Scripture [Brih. Up., iii. 7. 4]— “He who, abiding 
amidst waters, controls the waters from within or [ibid., 
iii. 8.9] — “ It is at the behest, O Gargi, of this the Immutable that 
the rivers flowing eastward and in other directions move on 
which proclaims the Lord as being the controlling cause of all 
the movements in the world down to the tiniest tremor. Con- 
sequently, the illustration of the milk and the water that is addu- 
ced is no illustration [allowable by us ), because [to us] it is [not 
an indubitably establi.<hed fact — as all illustrations must be — 
but] a matter falling under the category of wbat-is-yet-to-be- 
proved (sadhya). In the case before us, the sentient cow can 
properly be said to cause the movement of the milk [into the 
udders] through her affectionate desire, the sucking done by the 
calf merely occasioning the drawing outwards of the milk. Nor 
is there any absolute independence [of movement] in the case of 
the water ; for, flowing does require thcrpresence of a lower level 
of the ground. And it has been shown [by the Scriptures] that 
in all such cases there is the need of the sentient. — In Siitra 
[II. i. 24] — “ If one says No, because the accumulation [of causal 
paraphernalia] is observed, we demur : for, it is like the milk — 
what was intended to be established by the illustration was that 
even in consonance with the common-sense point of view, it is 
possible for an effect to take place spontaneously and irrespec- 
tive of any causal factors outside of itself. From the point of 
view of the Sastric truth, however, the need of a [ controlling] 
Lord that has to be acknowledged is by no means intended to 
be set aside. 3. 

And because there is not [in the system] any entity outside [ the 
Pradhina to act as the controller, it ] becomes unrestrained [ as 
regards the activity]. 4. 

In the Samkhya view the three aspects (gunas),when remaining 
in the condition of equipoise, are the Pradhana; and beyond these 
naught else that is external to it exists as the source of the acti- 
vity, or of the cessation-from-activity, of the Pradhana. As to 
the Purusha he is unconcerned, and can accordingly neither 
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cause nor inhibit the activity, with the consequence that the 
Pradhaha remains without restraint. And being so unrestrain- 
ed, that the Pradhana at times puts forth its modifications in 
the form of the Malmt and the rest, while at other times it does 
not do so : this is unreasonable. As to the Lord, He being 
omniscient and omnipotent and endowed with the great Cosmic- 
Illusion, His activity and cessation-from-activity do not involve 
any contradiction. 4. 

And because of its absence else^vhere# I Pradhana’s aclivitv 
is] not analogous to that of grass and the like. 5. 

[ Page 49 1 Be that as it may, just as grass, herbs and the 
like [ when eaten by the cow ] get transformed into milk etc., 
of their own nature and quite irrespective of any other inducing- 
cause, even so the Pradhana may assume the modifications in 
the form of the Mahat and the rest. And if it be asked, how do 
we know that grass etc. work irrespective of any other inducing- 
cause, we reply, Because no other cause is observed to be opera- 
tive. Had there indeed been observed any other cause as opera- 
ting, then, at our pleasure, it should have been possible to join 
that cause to the grass and the like and so manufacture milk as 
much as needed. But we are not able to manufacture it. Hence 
the transformation of grass etc. takes place of its own accord. 
So can it be with the Pradhana. — To this our reply : Pradhana 
can have a spontaneous modification on the analogy of grass and 
the like provided of course the grass and the like can be assumed 
to get transformed of their own accord : but we do not make that 
assumption, because another indiicing-cause is actually known 
to be operative. How is such a cause known to be operative ? 
** Because of its absence elsewhere. ” For, it is only that grass , 
etc. that is used by the cow' that a/o? 2 e turns into milk, and not 
that rejected by her or used up by bulls etc- If the transformation 
were to be without [extraneous] cause, then grass and the like 
should have been turned into milk even without coming into 
contact with the cow’s body. Further, just because men are not 
able to accomplish anything at their pleasure, that does not 
mean that the effect in question needs no cause at all. For, there 
is one class of effects that can be accomplished by men, and 
jftnother class of effects, to be aQCompUBhed by supernatuTC^l 
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agency. And men too are able, by employing proper means, to 
secure grass and the like and manufacture it into milk. For> 
persons desirous of securing plenty of milk make the cow eat 
plenty of fodder, and thereby get plenty of milk. Hence, the 
modification of the Pradhana does not, any more than that of 
grass and the like, take place of its own accord. 5. 

And even though assumed, there is no [ assignable ) motive [ for 
the Pradhana’s activity ]*. 6. 

AVe have thus established that there is no spontaneous activity 
of the Pradhana. And even though we were, forsooth, to 
humour your belief and assume a spontaneous activity for your 
Pradhana, still there would persist a defect [ iu your theory ]* 
AVhy ? “ Because of an absence of motive.” For, if it is to be 
argued that Pradhana’s activity is spontaneous and does not 
stand in need of anything else in connection with it, then just 
as there is no need of any co-operating cause, even so there will 
be no need for any motive for that activity; and as a consequence 
your doctrine that the Pradhana puts forth its activity for ac* 
oomplishing the ends of Purusba will have to be thrown over- 
board. And if our opponent were to urge that it is the co-operat- 
ing cause that the Pradhana can dispense with, but not as well 
the motive for its activity, we have to demand that he ought 
to exactly point out the motive alleged for Pradhana s activity ; 
whether it is the Purusha s pleasure-pain experience, or his 
salvation, or both. If it be the pleasure-pain experience, what 
kind of a thing can it be in the case of the Purusha whose real 
nature permits of no kind of accretion [ for either the removal of 
an existing deficiency, or the acquiring of an adventitous pro- 
perty ] ? And if assumed, it would involve the contingency 
of an obsence of liberation for the Purusha. If [ the motive be] 
liberation, then [ Page 50 ] liberation being already, even an- 
terior to the Pradhana’s activity, a fail accompli for the Purusha, 
that activity would become unmotivated ; and as a consequence 
sound and the other objects in the world will remain unperceived 
by anybody. And even fi, finally, a double motive be assum- 
ed, still, in as much asthere is an infinite number of forms which 
the Pradhana can assume and which the Purusha has to perceive 
(one and all], there is sure to ensue the same absence of libera- 
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tion. Nor can the activity be intended to dispel the longing 
[that might otherwise be felt]. For, the longing cannot belong 
to the Pradhaaa which is non-sentient. Nor can the Purusba, 
pure and partless as he is, conceive any longing. If, as a last 
resort, the activity were to be believed in, as otherwise there 
would ensue tho contingency of the [ Purnsha’s inherent ] power 
to perceive and the [ Pradhana’s inherent ] power to transform 
itself being rendered nugatory, then, just as [ admittedly ] the 
power to perceive cannot be annihilated, so also the power to 
transform cannot be annihilated, thereby, once more, giving 
rise to the contingency of an absence of liberation, because the 
Saihsara will have to remain imannihilated. Consequently, it 
does not stand to reason to say that the Pradhana’s activity is 
for the sake of the Purusba. 6. 

And if on the analogy of the [ lame and the blind ] man, and of 
the magnet, even there [ the argument is defective ]. 7. 

Let that remain. Just as a certain person endowed with the 
power of seeing but destitute of the power of movement i. e., a 
lame man — might mount upon the back of another person the 
blind man — possessing4he power to move but deprived of the 
power to see, and might lead to the latter’s movement ; or just as 
the magnet-piece, although itself not moving, occasions move- 
ment in the iron ; even so might the Purusha originate activity 
in the Pradhana : and it is on the strength of this analogy that 
our opponent might again enter the arena. To that we make the 
rejoinder that even so there is no getting rid of the deficiency. 
There ensues, to begin with, the defect of abandoning the accep- 
ted po.sition ; for, there is the [Samkhya] assumption of the 
Pradhana spontaneously putting forth its activity, and the 
assumption, further, that the Purusha does not originate the 
activity. Further, how could the unconcerned Purusha origi- 
nate the activity in Pradhana? For, the lame man [of the 
illustration] guides the movement of the blind man by means 
of speech etc. There cannot exist any such guiding activity 
in the Purusha, who is incapable of all activity whatso- 
ever. Nor will he occasion movement by mere contiguity, as 
does the magnet ; because, as the contiguity is an eternal fact, 
there would ensue eternal activity [ and no liberation ]. In the 
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case of the magnet whose contiguity can be adventitious, there 
is the possibility of causal-activity for securing the contiguity, 
and the magnet also needs [ once in a while ] to be polished. 
Hence, the analogy of the [ lame and the blind ] man and of the 
magnet cannot be adduced. Thus then, the Pradhana being non- 
sentient, and the Purusha being utterly unconcerned, and there 
being the absence of a fertiiirn quid to bring them into relation, 
their relation cannot be established. And if a relation be assum- 
ed [ merely ] because there is the capacity for being related, then, 
inasmuch as that capacity cannot be destroyed, there would 
again ensue the same contingency of an absence of liberation. 
And [ even if the analogies now adduced are held to explain the 
activity still, ] as before, so here too can be urged the various 
alternatives eventuating the absence of a motive [for the activity). 
Contrariwise, in the case of the Supreme I^ord, He is unconcern- 
ed from the point of view of his real ultimate nature, while He 
can [ yet] be the source of activity when viewed in relation to 
his power of Cosmic-Illusion, And this is the superiority of our 
own position. 7. 

And also because the relation of dominance [ and subservience ) 
cannot be made cogent. 8. 

And for this other reason too activity on the part of the Pra- 
dhana is not possible. For, when the [ three ] aspects, Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas, abandon their [ assumed J nature of natural 
subservience and dominance [in turn ], and abide in their own 
[quiescent] nature of equipoise, that is the condition of the 
Pradhana. [ Page 51 ] Now in that condition [the three aspects], 
being self-determined as regards their own nature and unwilling 
to forego that nature, cannot possibly enter, with reference to 
one another, into the relation of subservience and dominance : 
and there being no extraneous factor to bestir and compel them, 
there cannot result the origination of Mahat and the rest, which 
requires a disturbance in the equilibrium of the aspects. 8. 

;• And in case another inference [to meet the defect pointed out] 
be formulated, yet by reason of the privation of the power of intel- 
ligence [ in Pradhana the defect would persist j. 9. 
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But still ifc might be urged — We will formulate the inference in 
another manner so as to avoid the contingency of the defect just 
pointed out : for we do not, forsooth, assume the aspects to be 
absolutely self-determined and immutable, as there is no valid* 
proof for it. The nature of the aspects has always to be assum- 
ed conformably to the functions to be performed by them. Acc- 
ordingly we can attribute to the aspects that type and variation 
of nature which would adequately explain the functions that they 
have to put forth. As a matter of fact it is our assumjption that 
the nature of the gunas is [ constantly ] mutable. Hence, even 
in the condition of equipoise, the gunas can be taken to already 
possess the potentiality for being thrown into a state of uneven- 
poise. — Even so. [ we reply ] inasmuch as the Pradhana is devoid 
of the power of intelligence, the defects already urged above, 
viz., impossibility of design-and-arrangement, and the others^ 
remain intact And in case you were to infer, for your Pradhana 
the power of intelligence [because you require it], then you 
would cease to be our antagonist, because belief in one, sentient 
material-cause producing the infinite variety of this world is 
practically an assent to the Brahman-theory. Moreover, even 
when you ascribe to the gunas, while yet abiding in the state 
of equipoise, the potentiality for being thrown into an uneven- 
poise, yet, in the absence of a specific inducing-cause, they may 
not at all [ translate that potentiality into actuality ] and be 
thrown into the uneven-poise, or in case they are so thrown, 
there being again an absence of any specific inducing-cause in 
the matter, they would always be throwm into that condition of 
uneven-poise, so that even the defect noticed in the immediately 
preceding [ Sutra] does stand attributable. 9. 

And it is incoherent because of contradictions. 10. 

Further, this Samkhya theory is self-contradictory. Some- 
times they enumerate seven indriyas, sometimes eleven. Simi- 
larly, in some places they advocate the origination of the Tan- 
matras from the Mahat, in other places, from the Ahamkara. So 
too at times they speak of three internal-senses, at times of only 
one. As to the contradiction with the Sruti teaching the Lord 
as the First Cause, and with the Smriti that follows in its wake 
that is quite patent. For this reason likewise the theory of the 
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Sariikhyas is incoherent. To this a rejoinder : But is not the theory 
of those who claim to follow the Upanishads equally incoherent 
inasmuch as they do not assume a class-distinction between what 
is oppressed ( lit. heated ) and what oppresses (heats ) ? To ex- 
plain* those who maintain the hypothesis that the Brahman, 
alone and the inner-self of all, is the cause of all this phenome- 
nal-existence, must assume that the oppressed and the oppressor 
are specific-forms of one and the same Atman, and not entities 
belonging to different classes. And if the oppressed and the 
oppressors are to be specific-forms ( or attributes ) of one and the 
same Atman, he can never divest himself of these forms, namely, 
the oppressed and the oppressor, so that the Sastra, prescribing 
right knowledge for the subdual of all suffering, loses all sense. 
For surely, a bright-lamp, possessing the attributes of heat and 
light, cannot — as long as it retains its essence — [ Page 52 ] be 
ever imagined as divested of those two attributes. And then, as 
to the analogy of the water, waves, ripples, foam, and the like 
that was adduced ( 11. i. 13 ), there too the mass of water con- 

ceived as a unitary entity possesses the waves etc., in their alter- 
nating manifest and non-manifest forms as its attributes alike 
permanent, so that in that [illustration] too, water as an essence 
remains for ever incapable of being divested of (the attributes of] 
the waves and the rest. That the oppressed and the oppressor 
must belong to different classes is in fact quite well-known in 
the world. For, we always notice that the seeker and the object 
sought for are distinct from each other, If the object sought for 
were indeed to be not different from the seeker himself, then in- 
asmuch as the objeefc-sought-for — with reference to which a 
given person is to be the seeker — must be, for that seeker, ever 
permanently -present, he will not at all be a seeker with reference 
to it. Just as, analogously, a bright-lamp, the essence of which 
is light, possesses the object called light permanently present 
within itself, and so the lamp in question will never have to be 
a seeker of that light, seeing that it is with reference to an ob- 
ject that is yet to be attained that a seeker would ever care to 
seek. So too, the object sought for will cease to be an object of 
search. For if it were to be an object of search it can only search 
itself. And that can never be ; because the seeker and the ob- 
ject sought for are relative terms, and a relation can subsist only 
11 [ BrabmastltrabhSshya, Trans. J 
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between two related objects and never in one and the same object. 
Consequently, the object-FOught-for and the seeker must be dis- 
tinct from one another. So also the object averted and the aver- 
ter. l^V'hat is agreeable to the seeker is to him an object to be 
#onght for; what is disagreeable, an object to be averted. The one 
individual is coming alternatingly into relation with these two 
what is to be sought for being very little and what is to be 
aircrted very great, both the one and the other can indifferently 
b© styled objects to be averted ; and [the totality of] these, 1 as 
constituting the Samsara ], is designated the oppressor. And the 
one oppressed is the one Purusha who is alternatingly coin- 
ing into relations with those two. This being the case, if the 
oppressed and the oppressor were to constitute only one essence, 
there would be the impossibility of any liberation. When on the 
contrary they constitute two distinct classes, then, by the avoid- 
ance of that which might cause their conjunction, liberation can 
be, some day or the other, deemed attainable. 

To all this we say, Nay. It is because of this very oneness 
that the relation of the oppressed and the oppressor cannot be 
possible in the case. The defect pointed out might hold if, even 
while constituting a unity of essence, the oppressed and the op- 
pressor were to come into relation with each other as the [oppres- 
sed] object and the [oppressing] subject. But this cannot be ; 
and for the very reason that they constitute unity. For, the fire, 
surely, being a unity all by itself, cannot burn or illumine itself, 
even while granting that it possesses the distinctive attributes 
of heat and light and is also capable of assuming modifications. 
Is it then at all conceivable that the one absolutely-immutable 
Brahman can be susceptible to the relation of the oppressed and 
the oppressor ? — Where then, as a matter of fact, does this lela- ' 
tion of the oppressed and the oppressor subsist ? — We reply, don’t 
you se© that it is the living body, upon which the action [ of be- 
ing scorched 1 takes place, that is the oppressed, while the sun is 
the oppressor ? Bat [ objects our opponent] oppression is a kind 
of pain, and that can belong to some sentient entity, and not to 
the non-sentient body. For, if the oppression were to be endur- 
able by the body alone, with the body’s destruction [st death] 
^here would :be an effortless end to that, so that one might not 
have to long for any [other] means for the destruction of the 
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same. To this we reply as follows — We do not obseTT® that, ia 
the absence of the body, the sentient, alone and by himfelfi 
undergoes the oppression. For, surely, you a].'*o do not ascribe — " 
in the absence of the body — any modification in the form 
of suffering to the merely sentient [Puru^ha]. Nor do you as- 
muchas admit any [ vital ] connection between the body and tha 
sentient, lest there might ensue [ the PuruvhaV] impurity and 
other drawbacks. Nor, forsooth, do you allow oppression itself 
to be oppressed How then is it possible even for you to explain 
the relation of the oppressed and theoppressor ? If you were to 
reply that it is the Sattva [aspect] which is the oppressed, and 
it is the Rajas which is the oppressor, w^e say, No ; because th-e 
sentient cannot possibly be deemed as coming into any vital- 
relation with these two aspects. If the sentient be asserted to be 
[ Page 53 ] as it were undergoing the oppression, because he [ for 
the time ] accepts the lead of the Sattva, that implies — inasmuch 
as you use the words ‘ as it were ’ — that as a matter of fact the 
sentient does Tiof undergo the oppression. Ifhereally does not 
do so, the use of the words * as it were ’ involves no defect. For, 
in virtue of the mere assertion that the amphisbaena is like the 
serpent, the amphisbaena does not prove venomous ; nor by 
reason of the assertion that “ the serpent is like the amphisbaena*' 
does the serpent lose its venom. Hence then it has to be assum- 
ed that this relation of the oppressed and the oppressor is an 
effect of nescience : it does not exist from the point of view of 
highest truth. And if this be the case, no deficiency of any kind 
can be urged against my own position. — But if you were to 
assume that the oppression has, as a matter of absolute reality, 
to be undergone by the sentient, then in that case it is under 
your system that there would ensue an utter impossibility 
of liberation, [especially] since you regard the oppressor 
I PradfaSna ] as an eternal entity. To this it may be perhaps 
replied that, although the oppressed f Purusha] and the oppres- 
sing power [ Pradhana ] be assumed to be permanent entities, 
yet inasmuch as the oppression requires for its happening a com 
nection [ between the two entities ], which can result only from* 
[ a specific ] cause, liberation for eternity can still be possible 
when the connection in question comes to be absolutely termi- 
nated; this last coming to pass when non-discrimination [bet* 
w^en the Pradhana and the Purusha ], which is the cause' of the 
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connection referred to, has been done away with. But we demur : 
because the specific cause assumed in the case, namely non- 
discrimination, is nothing but the guna called Tamas, and that 
too is assumed by you to be eternal. Further, there being no 
fixed rules as to when any given guna is to be dominant or sub- 
servient, no definite anticipation can be made as to when the 
cause of that connection would cease to be operative, and hence 
it would be equally uncertain as to when there would [ possibly] 
result a disjunction [between the two] : so that it will be upon 
the SSrhkhya himself that an impossibility of liberation will be 
inevitably forced. As to the follower of the Upanishadic doc- 
trine, as he assumes that the Atman is all alone, that Atman 
cannot be at all liable to the relation of the subject or the object 
[ of oppression ] : and in the light of the Scriptural declaration to 
the effect that all phenomenal variety is merely word-initiated 
there cannot ensue, even in dream, any doubt as to an absence 
of liberation in his theory. From the point of view of pheno- 
menal reality, however, the relation between the oppressed and 
the oppressor must be assumed to exist just there where, and just 
in the very manner in which, it is observed to exist. There can 
be no objection taken to it, nor any refutation offered of it. 10. 
Here ends the Topic (1) called the Refutation of the Samkhyas, 

Topic 2 : Gross-Long Analogy. 

( Sutra 11 ) 

The theory which recognised PradhSna as the cause has been 
refuted. Now it is the thoery recognising atoms as the cause 
that has to be refuted. To begin with, however, there is an ob- 
jection raised by the Atomists against the Brahman-theory which 
we will sset at rest. — Now, this is what the Vaiseshikas assume. 
Qualities inherent in the oause-substance originate in the effeot- 
substanoe other qualities of the same nature, as follows from the 
fact that from white threads we observe a white pieoe-of-oloth to 
originate, and we never observe its contrary occurence. There- 
fore, in case the sentient Brahman is to be assumed as the cause 
of the world, the [ quality of ] sentienoy ought to be, likewise, 
inherent in the world, the effect. But inasmuch as we do not 
find ]:bat: to the case, it is not reasonable that the sentient 
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Brahman should be the cause of the world. Now this presump- 
tion of theirs he is causing to run counter to their own basic 
theoretical position. — 

Or, it mav be on the analogy of the ‘ gross’ and the ‘ long ’ as 
[effects originating] from the ‘short’ and the Mnfinitesimallv- 
spherical.* II. 

This is their theory. — The atoms, we are told, having ceased 
for a while [i. e., during world-dissolution ] to originate effects, 
remain possessed of the qualities of colour etc., appropriate [ to 
each class of atoms], and of their infinitesimally-spherical 
dimension. Subsequently, these atoms, being heralded by the 
“ Unseen-principle ” and helped on by mutual conjunctions and 
the like, give rise to all the varied assemblage of eiGfects in 
an orderly-sequence, commencing with the binary-compound, 
[ Page 54 ] — the qualities of the cause originating [ invariably ] 
other [ accordant ] qualities in the effect. When [ for instance] 
two atoms originate the binary, then it is the special qualities of 
colour and the like residing in the atoms, say the white colour, 
that originate in the binary another white colour [ and the other 
remaining qualities]. The distinctive quality belonging to the 
atoms, however, viz,, infinitesimal-sphericity, does not originate 
in the binary another infinitesimal-sphericity, since they assume 
that the binary has another dimension of its own. For, they tell 
us, minuteness and shortness are the [two] dimensions that be- 
long to the binary. — When, furthermore, two binaries give rise 
to the quaternary-compound, then too, similarly, the qualities 
of whiteness and the like inherent in the binaries reproduce them- 
selves [in the quaternary], while the minuteness and the short- 
ness, even though inherent in the binaries, do not reproduce them- 
selves inasmuch as they assume that the quarternary is endowed 
with grossness and length as its [special ] dimensions. — So too, 
when a number of atoms, or a number of binaries, or a binary 
plus an atom, originate an effect, we have to understand a simi- 
lar process of happenings. 

Now then, just as from out of the atom possessing infinitesi- 
mal-sphericity there arises a binary which is minute and short, 
or there prises a gross and long tertiary and other atom*oom- 
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pounds, but there is no reproduction of the infinitesiinal-Fpheri- 
city or again, just as from the binary, which is minute and 
short, there arises a gro^s and long terfciaiy, but there is no repro* 
duction of what is minute or short : even so, what do you lose if 
we make the assumption that from the sentient Brahman there 
can originate the non sentient world ? — And were you to urge 
that you assume that it is because the binary and the other effect- 
substances are under the incubus of another dimension [ qua- 
lity], therefore it is that the iuhnitesimal-sphericity and the 
other dimensions appertaining to the [atoms and other] causes do 
not reproduce themselves; whereas as regards the world, it is not 
under the incubus of some assignable quality opposed in nature 
to sentiency, by reason whereof the sentiency belonging to 
[Brahman] the cause could not give rise to a similar sentiency 
in the [effect, the] w'orld For. surely, non-sentiency is not some 
[positive] quality of a nature opposed to sentiency : it is merely 
the negation of sentiency. Consequently, inasmuch as there is 
a distinction between thecaseof infinitesimal-sphericity and that 
of sentiency, it is necessary that the sentiency should reproduce 
itself [in its eifeots]. Do not think so [we reply]. For, the two 
cases are partially analogous in so far at least as concerns the 
fact that infinite.simal-sphericity and the other qualities, even 
though present in the cause, do not reproduce themselves ; and 
80 likewise [may not] the sentiency. Nor can it be really the 
case [as maintained] that it is the fact of [ the effect-substance ] 
being under the incubus of another dimension that acts as the 
cause deterring infinitesimal-sphericity and the other qualities 
from producing their effect, because the infinitesimal-sphericity 
and the rest may legitimately find a scope for their productive- 
operation during the time that the new dimensions are yet to be ; 
foTrit is your own assumption that the effect-substance, although 
brought into existence, remains, for the space of just a moment 
and prior to the origination of the [new] qualities, without any 
qualities at all. Nor is it open to you to urge that the infinitesi- 
mal-sphericity and the rest are engrossed in the production of 
the other [new] dimensions, and that therefore they are unable 
to originate a dimension similar to themselves [in the efifect-sub- 
startOBa], because your orwn theory assigns other cause for the 
origination of the new dimensions. “From plurality of causes, 
from grossness of the causes, and from the loose-tegture [of -the 
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components], grossnese originates Minuteness is the reverse 
of that’* — “Hereby grossness and shortness are explained.” — 

( Page 55 ] So run the aphorisms of KanAda [ VII i. 9, 10, 17 ]. 
Nor [finally] can it be contended that it is because the plurality 
and other [qualities, mentioned in aphorism VII. i. 9 as inher- 
ing in the] causes, happen to be placed, in some way or the other, 
in a specially favourable contiguity [with reference to the effect 
substance], therefore it is that these alone, and not the spheri- 
city etc., are able to produce their effects : because, whenever a 
new substance or a new quality is to be generated, all the quali- 
ties of the effect whatsoever are without distinction equally inhe- 
rent in their substrate, viz., the [ cause- ]substance. Hence it 
follows that infinitesimal-sphericity and the rest do not originate 
because it is their nature not to do so. So must it be understood 
even in the case of sentiency. 

Furthermore, in assuming [qualities like] conjunction to 
produce disparate effects like substances and the rest, there has 
already happened [ in your own system] a departure from the 
rule of class-homogeneity [between causes and effects]. And 
if to this it be objected that a quality [ like conjunction ] cannot 
be a proper instance to be adduced with reference to a substance 
[like Brahman], the subject under discussion, wc demur because 
what the instance seeks to convey is no more than the [possibi- 
lity of] a disparate origination. Nor is there any sense in laying 
down the rule that substance should form the instance when sub- 
stance is under discussion, or a quality alone when a quality is 
under discussion. Even the author of your own Sutras has ins- 
tanced a quality with reference to a substance, as in the apho- 
rism [ IV. ii. 2 I — “ Because the conjunction of the visible and 
the non-visible is iion-visible, therefore [ the body ] has not five- 
fold constituency. ” Just as the [ quality of j conjunction, in- 
hering on the one hand in the earth which is visible, and on the 
other, in the ether which is non-visible, is non-visible, so also 
would the [ substance ] body [as a whole], inhering in [its 
supposed constituent parts,] the five elements, some visible and 
others non-visible, become non-visible ; whereas the body is 
visible. Hence it cannot be constituted out of five elements- 
The point being that conjunction [ which is the instance cited ] 
is a quality, whereas the body [with reference to which the illus- 
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kration is adduced 1 is a substance. — In the aphorism [II. i. 6 ] — 
“ But we do see it ” there was given an exposition of [ the pos- 
sibility of ] disparate-origination. If so, is not the present dis- 
cussion redundant after that exposition ? No, we reply. That 
was an answer to the Saxhkhyas, while this is to the Vaiseehikas. 
But have you not also made an extension of the same argument 
on the ground of analogy in the aphorism [Il.i. 12]— “Hereby are 
also explained away theories reprobated by men-of-position-and- 
competence ?” That is true. But here, in the present case, 
by adducing examples adaptable to their own theory, we have 
merely offered, inasmuch as we are about to commence a dis- 
cussion of the Vaiseshika system, a further exposition of the 
same. 11. Here ends the Topic (2) entitled the Gross-Long 
Analogy. 

Topic 3 : Refutation of the Atomic Theory. 

{Sutras 12-17) 

Both ways no activity (is possible), hcncc an absence of lhat. 1 2. 

Now he is going to refute the theory which regards the atoms 
as the world- cause. This is how their theory is set forth. We 
observe in the world substances like pieces of cloth, which are 
wholes made out of parts, originating from various substances 
like the threads, which operate by the help of [ the quality call- 
ed ] conjunction, and which [ as avayavas or parts ] invariably 
inhere ( in the piece of cloth, the avayayin or the whole ]. Gene- 
ralising from such individual instances we infer that whatever 
is possessed of parts, that must always originate from certain 
specific substances which operate by the help of conjunction, 
and which always inhere in the resulting avayavin itself. And 
that wherein this process of dividing and sub-dividing a given 
whole into small and smaller parts comes to an end, that is the 
atom the utmost limit of subdivision. [ Page 56 ] Now, all this 
world beginning with mountains, oceans, etc. constitutes a whole 
made of parts; end being with parts, it also possesses a beginning 
and an end. And inasmuch as no effect can exist without 
[ assignable ] cause, therefore the Atoms are the cause of the 
whole world: that is the view of Kamda. Finding, accordingly, 
that these four elements—known as the earth, the water, the 
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light, and the wind -arc eiititio,^ possessing parts, they imagine 
four kinds of Atoms to correspond. And as these [ elements ] 
reach [ therein ] fclie very limit of their sub-division, there being 
no further possibility of their division into yet smaller parts, 
w'hen the earth and the other elements begin to be destroyed 
[ by falling off into smaller and smaller i)arts] that division goes 
down as far as the atoms [ and no farther ] ; and [ when that 
happens ] that is what is known as the state of World-dissolu- 
tion. cSub.-e(iuently, at the time of Creation, there originates 
in wind-atoms a motion depending upon, the tinseen-principle. 
That mouon causes the atom in which it inheres to collide with 
another atom, and then, in the sequence of the binaries and 
t]\e ro.'-T, ! the olein cut ] Wind is generated. In the same 
way is generated Fire, the same way, the Waters, and the 
same way, the in a like inaunuer too the body along 

with its sense-organs ; so that in this fashion the whole world 
is born out of tiie Atoims. Arid from the colour etc. inhering in 
the Atoms proceed the colour etc. inhering in the binaries and 
the other products on the analogy of what happens in the case of 
the threads and the piece of cloth. Thus think the followers 
of Kanada, 

With rofereuco to this theory we have to urge the following. 
The conjunction that is to take place between the atoms that are 
f at world dissoiution J in a .state of disjunction mu.st be assumed 
to be due to movement, because we observe tnat tbe'tbreads etc., 
only when being moved, give rise to the conjunctions [resulting 
into the piece of cloth and the like]. Now this movement, being 
an elfect, there has to be assumed some cause for it. If none 
such is assumed, there being an [utter] absence of cause, there 
would not ever be produced in tlie atoms the initiatory motion 
[that is to lead to world' creation]. Now if a cause is to bo assu- 
med, whetlier it be an effort or an impact, or some cause invisibly 
operating to produce the movement, fin every case] it being im. 
possible [of operation], there cannot at all arise thafc^ initiatory 
motion in the atoms. For, there cannot possibly exist in that 
state the effort, wlricli is a quality belonging to the soul, because 
the soul is yet to be endow^ed with a bod 3 ^. And it is well-known 
that it is only when there is a mind located within a body that 
effort, which is a quality of the soul, can arise after the 
12 [ BrahmasUtrabliaaliya, Trans. ] 
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soul is conjoined with the mind» For a like reason also the 
impact and the other visible causes have to be ruled out. 
For, all these can become operative only in a period subse- 
quent to conjunctions [giving rise to world-creation] : They can 
not possibly be a cause for the initiatory movement. In the next 
place, if the Unseen-principle were to be asserted as the cause of 
the initiatory movement, that principle could either be inherent 
in the soul or in the atoms. In both ways it is not possible that 
there can arise in the atoms a movement caused by the Unseen- 
principle ; because the Unseen-principle by itself is non-sentient* 
For surely, nothing that is non-sentient and not controlled by the 
sentient can spontaneously move or cause movement in others — 
as was declared in connection with the Samkbya theory. And 
as to the soul, he, in that [ pralaya] condition, is non-sentient in- 
asmuch as sentiency is yet to arise in him. Besides, being re- 
garded as inhering in the soul, the Unseen-principle cannot be 
the cause of a motion in atoms ; for with the latter it is not in re- 
lation. And if it be contended that there can well be a relation 
between the [omnipresent] Purusba (Soul) in whom the Unseen- 
principle inheres and the atoms, then in that case, that relation 
being always present, there would arise the contingency of the 
productive-movement in question being ever continuous, seeing 
that there exists nothing else to regulate it. So then, as there 
does not exist any definite-and- regularising cause of the move- 
ment, there cannot arise the initiatory movement in the atoms. 
And the movement not being present, the conjunction which is 
to depend upon it cannot happen either. And failing the con- 
junction, the series of effects beginning with the binaries, which 
depends upon that [conjunction] cannot originate. — And [assum- 
ing that the conjunction between atoms does somehow take 
place ] the conjunction of one atom with another atom [Page, 
51 ] pan happen either by total-interpenetration or else by par- 
tial-CfOntact. If by total-interpenetration, there cannot ensue 
any iucrease in volume, so that [ even after atoms join with 
atoms] the resulting magnitude would be just an atom—an 
eventuality that plainly contradicts what is observed. Because, 
what is normally observed is a conjunction between a substance 
having spatial-extension with another substance having [similar ] 
spatiai-extonsion. If, secondly, it is by partial- contact, that 
would make the atom capable of division into parts. And if it 
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were to be argued that the atoms might be assigned an imagi- 
nary extension in space, then, things imagined being always 
unreal, the conjunction in question would also be unreal, and 
such [ unreal J conjunction cannot possibly be the non-inherent 
[ or operative ] cause of the effect which, however, is a reality. 
And when the operative-cause is absent there cannot originate 
the binaries and the rest which make up the substance [in the 
creation ]. — Furthermore, just as at the very beginning of Crea- 
tion, there being no inducing-cause. there cannot originate that 
movement of the atoms which is to bring about their conjunc- 
tion, even so, at the great Dissolution, there cannot possibly 
originate in the atoms that movement which is to bring about 
their disjunction. For, even in this case, there is not any de- 
finite and-regiilarising cause that is perceptible. And as to the 
Unseen-principle, that is [ to be appealed to] for establishing the 
possibility of [ pleasure-pain ] experience and not of DisFolntion. 
Consequent' there being no [possibility of] conjunction or 
disjunction there would ensue the contingency of an absence of 
Creation an 1 Dissolution, which depend upon them. For this 
reason, too^ this theory which makes the atoms the cause does 
not stand t( reason. 1 2. 

Also in consequence of the hvpothesis [ of ihe relation ] of 
Inherence, because there results, owing to parity of reasoning, a 
regressus in infinitum. 1 3. 

And also in consequence of the hypothesis of the relation of 
Inherence — “ there is an absence of that’* — this is w'hat has to 
be supplied, because a refutation of the atomic theory is the 
point at issue. The binary-compound, originating from two 
•atoms, is absolutely distinct from the two atoms and is yet 
related to them by the relation of Inherence : that is your as- 
sumption. With this assumption it cannot at all be possible 
for you to substantiate the theory of atomic causation. Why ? 
“ Because there results, owing to parity of reasoning, a regressus 
in infinitum"* Just as the binary-compound, being absolutely 
distinct from the [ component ] atoms, is yet [ ai^sumed to be 1 
related to them by the relation of Inherence, even so the re- 
lation of Inherence itself, being absolutely distinct from the 
two objects between which it is to subsist, will require to be 
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brought into relation with the objects wherein it inheres by 
means of another distinct relation precisely of the nature of 
Inherence; because, absolute distinction [which is the deterjuin- 
ant motive ] is equally present in both cases. And conceding 
this, we will have to imagine a new and yet nowx^r relation [of 
Inherence] for each of the relations of Inherence successively 
postulated, so that there does ensue the clear contingency of a 
regressiis in infinihini. — But, it will be urged, Iiilierence is a 
relation that can be vividly cognised as present here and before 
us, and it therefore is apprehended as being in permanent rela- 
tion with objects wherein it inheres: it is ncV‘>r perceived as 
something unrelated and standing in need of a distinct act of 
relation ; and, as a consequence of this, there cannot at all arise 
any further necessity of imagining a succession of possible rela- 
tions with reference to each of them, thereby creating the con- 
tingency of a regrej^siiH in infinitunL We reply in the negative. 
For, in that case, the relation of Conjunction also is no less in 
permanent relation wdth the conjoint objects, so that it too 
should not have needed — any more than InhereucG — another 
distinct relation. For, if Conjunction is to stand in need of a 
distinct relation (viz. Inherence ) because it is a differpiit entity 
from the conjoint-objects, then in that case, Inherence also 
ought to stand in need of a distinct relation, because it too is 
none the less a distinct object. Nor w^ill it do to contend that 
Conjunction, being a quality, may reasonably require a distinct 
relation, but not the Inherence, because it is [a distinct cate- 
gory ] and not a quality; because the circumstances necessitat- 
ing a distinct act of relating are equally pre.-ent in both cases ; 
and as to the technicality making one [ the Conjunction ) a 
quality [ and another a distinct-category], that is of no conse- 
quence [or, is riot a universal technicalityj. Therefore, [Page 58] 
if you are going to assume that the relation of Inherence is a 
distinct category, the m is sure to face you 

as a contingency. And the contingency of the regre^^siis being 
once driven home, with the xintenahility of any one member 
of the series, everything will become unsettled, so that there 
can never arise a binary-compound as an effect of two atoms. 
Hence too the theory which puts forth Atoms as the cause is 
lacking in cogency. 15. 
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And because [there will ensue the contingency ] of [its] unceas- 
ing continuance. 1 4. 

Besides, tlie atoms will have to be assumed to possess by nature 
either a tendency towards activity, or a tendency towards non- 
activity, or both the tendencies, or neither of tlie twm,— there re- 
maining no other possible alternative. None of these four 
alternatives can possibly be made to stand. If they were to 
possess a natural tendency to activity, then they would ever 
continue to be active, and there wnDiild ensue the contingency of 
an impossibility of the Dissolution. Again, if they were to 
possess a natural tendency to non-activity, They wmuld ever 
continue to remain non-active, and there w^ould ensue the con- 
tingency of an impossibility of Creation. As totheir possessing 
both the natures, that is self-contradictory, and so impossible to 
maintain. If they, finally, were to possess neither of these 
tendencies by nature, then the activity or the non-activity will 
have to be assumed as due to specific iuducing-causes ; and as 
regards these causes, if they are to be like the Unseen-principle, 
they will always be close at hand, and so there will ensue the 
contingency of a continuous activity. And if the Unseen- 
principle and the like w^ere not to be essentially needed, ( or be 
not acceptable to the System, there would ensue the contingency 
of a continuous non-activity. For this reason too the theory of 
atomic causation is untenable. 14. 

Also, because they possess colour and the like [ qualifies ], there 
will take place a reversal of their [assumed] nature, because so it 
is observed. 15, 

The Vaiseshikas put forward the hypothesis that, in the course 
of the successive disintegration into smaller parts of substances 
which are compounded out of parrs, the stage at wliich no further 
division into parts can be effected are the atoms, wdiioh are eternal 
sub.stance3 and which fall into the four classes, each possessing 
colour and the other qualities ; and that they originate the elements 
and the elemental products each possessing colour and the other 
[ conforming ] qualities. This hypothesis of theirs cannot be sub- 
stantiated because, possessing as they do the colour and the other 
qualities, there would result the contingency of a reversal of the 
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atoms* nature as atoms and as permanent substances; in other 
words, there will have to be ascribed to them grossness and non- 
permanence as compared with the ultimate first cause — what- 
ever that may be — qualities just the opposites of what are [by 
you] sought to be established. Why ? Because it is so obser- 
ved in the world. For in this world, whenever a thing is poss- 
essed of colour and the other qualities, that thing is observed to 
be, in comparison with its own cause, gross and non-permanent- 
For example, the piece of cloth is gross and non-permanent as 
compared with the threads (out of which it is manufactured], 
and the threads are gross and not permanent as compared with 
their [ constituent ] fibres. On the very same analogy, inasmuch 
as these atoms are assumed by them to possess the qualities of 
colour and the like, they must also have other substances as 
cause, in comparison with which the atoms will have to be 
a«?sumed as gross and non-permanent. And as to the proof they 
adduce for the permanence, namely [Vaiseshika Aphorism, IV. 
i. 1]— ‘Whatever, having existence, has no assignable cause, that 
is permanent ’* — the characterisation in question cannot, under 
the circumstances, apply to the atoms, because in the manner 
just detailed, even the atoms will have to be maintained as poss- 
essing a cause. Next, as to the second ground establishing per- 
manence that has been adduced, ( Page 59 ] namely [ Vais. Apho- 
rism, lY. i. 4]— “There might otherwise bean impossibility of 
the specific negation in the form of “this is not permanent ’* — 
that does not necessarily establish the permanence of the atoms. 
For, had there been no permanent entity whatsoever, then 
of course there could not have happened the negative-compound 
with the permanent ( i. e., non-permanent ) ; but the compound 
does not demand that the atoms alone should be the permanent 
entity in question. As a permanent entity [required for the exi- 
gencies of the compound ] we can point to our Brahman which is 
the ultimate First Cause. Nor finally, can the existence of an' 
object be established merely oti the ground of the usage of words : 
it% entities established by other independent proofs that come 
to have words employed for them in ordinary parlance. Lastly, 
with reference to the third proof for permanence that is adduced, 
namely [Vai§. Aphorism, IV. i. 5.] — “ And absence of know- 
ledge” — if the ihterpretation of the Aphorism is, that “absence of 
knowledge ” means non-apprebonsioh by direct-cognition of any 
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causes in the case of [the atoms, which are) existent-entities, 
and the effects of which are perceptible to sense, then the binary- 
compounds [ which answer to the above description ] will also 
have to be pronounced as permanent. And if you modify the 
statement by introducing the qualification — “ provided there be 
nq other substance I as their originating cause]”— 'then in that 
case the ground of permanence assigned will be tantamount to 
just, “ not having a cause.” This being already adduced before 
1 in Vaii Aphorism, IV. i. 1 ], the present Aphorism [ IV. i. 1 ] 

“ And absence of knowledge” will be a mere repetition. Second- 
ly, if “ absence of knowledge ” is to signify the impossibility 
of any third cause of destruction besides the two, viz., 
disintegration of the constituent causes or destruction of con- 
stituent-causes, and if it is explained that the “ avidya ” 
so interpreted establishs the permanence of the atoms, we 
reply that there does not at all exist any invariable rule 
that a thing that is going to be destroyed must agree to be des- 
troyed only in the above two modes. That might be the case 
only if it be assumed [as do the Vaiseshikas] that a plurality of 
substances joined by conjunction can alone originate other sub- 
stances. When however the assumption is [ as of the Samkhyas ] 
that a cause possessing a generic nature freed from particulari- 
ties can originate effect when it assumes that other state in 
which the particularities become manifest, then a destruction 
can properly be assumed to take place even when there results, 
as in the case of ghee, a destruction of its specific corporeality 
by the dissolution of its solidity. Thus, therefore, because the 
atoms are assumed to be endowed with colour and the other 
qualities, there will be a reversal of the nature intended to be 
ascribed to them. For this reason also the theory of atomic 
causation falls to the ground. iS. 

And there is difficulty either way. 16. 

Farth is gross and possesses the qualities of odour, taste, 
colour, and touch ; waters are subtle and have tb equalities of 
colour, taste, and touch ; light is more subtle and is endowed 
with the qualities of colour and touch ; while wind is the most 
subtle and has (only ] touch as its quality: in this fashion 
these four elements are assigned increasing or decreasing 
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number of qualities and are observed, in the ordinary world, to 
constitute a graded-series according as they are gross, or subtle, 
or subtler, or subtlest. So too, we ask, are we to conceive of the 
atoms [of these respective elements] as possessing the increasing 
or the decreasing number of qualities ? In either alternative 
there does ensue the liability to encounter an unavoidable dif- 
ficulty. For, if, as one alternative, we imagine that the atoms 
possess an increasing or a decreasing number of qualities, the 
atoms to which increasing number of qualities are attributed 
will exhibit a growth of bulk, and so there will follow the 
contingency of their being no longer atomic. [ Page 60 ] And 
you do not surely argue that an increase in the number of quali- 
ties takes place even in the absence of a growth in bulk, seeing 
that in the case of the elements which are the products [ of the 
atoms 1 we observe that with an increase in tlie number of 
qualities a growth in bulk follows, If, as the other alternative, 
an increase in the number of qualities be not ascribed, then, in 
order to establish the atomic character of all [the four elemental- 
atoms ] alike, if they are all supposed to possess each merely one 
quality [ distinctive of each element ], then we would be unable 
to find touch in light [ which will have only colour ]; or to find 
colour and touch in water [ which will have only taste ]; or to 
find taste and colour and touch in earth [ which will have only 
odour ]; inasmuch as the qualities of the effect [ e.g., the ele- 
ments ] have the qualities of the causes [ e.g., the elemental- 
atoms ] as their antecedents. If, however, all are assumed to 
possess [ all ] the four qualities, then we would find odour even 
in waters; odour and taste even in light; odour, taste and colour 
even in wind : a fact w^hich we never observe. For this reason 
too the theory of atomic causation cannot be sustained. 16. 

And being reprobated, [ the atomic theory ) is to be absolutely 
discredited. 17. 

The [ Samkbya ] theory of the Pradhana has been put forward 
even by a few [ sages 1 like Manu who profess Vedic knowledge, 
in the belief that it will substantiate certain dogmas like that of 
the antecedent existence of effect [ which is acceptable to fol- 
lowers of the Veda]. But the present atomic theory has not 
been adhered to in any part of its dogmas by any men-of-com- 
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pefcence-and-posit'ion, and so it deserves to be altogether discre- 
dited by those who claim to follow the Veda. — Moreover, the 
Vaiseshikas posit, as constituting the main topics of their 
system, the existence of six categories — denominated as Sub- 
stance, Quality, Action, Generality, Particularity, and Inher 
rence — absolutely distinct from each other and having — each 
of them — its own absolutely distinctive characteristics, as do for 
instance, a man or a horse or a bare. And having made this 
assumption, they further make the assumption— altogether con- 
trary [ to the one already made ] — namely, that the Quality and 
the other categories are dependent upon [ the first category of ] 
Substance. This does not stand to reason. Why ? Just as, in 
our ordinary experience of the world, objects like hare, kusa- 
grass, palasa-tree etc.— being absolutely distinct from each other 
— are never found to be dependent upon each other, even so, 
and for the very reason that Subtance and the other categories 
are absolutely distinct from each other, Quality and the rest 
cannot possibly be dependent upon Substance. But if Quality 
and the rest are to be, in fact, dependent upon Substance, then, 
because when the Substance exists then only these exist, and 
when the Substance does not exist they also do not exist, there- 
fore it is reasonable to believe that it is the one Substance itself 
that becomes, owing to a difference in posture etc., liable to be 
described by the different terms and ideas, quite on the analogy 
of the one Devadatta, who, although no more than one, becomes, 
through being placed in different conditions, liable to have 
different terms and ideas predicated of him. If this be granted 
then there would result the [unwelcome] acceptance of the 
Sarhkhya dogma and the running counter to one’s own accepted 
thesis. — But, it may be rej >ined — do we not see that the smoke, 
^Ibeit distinct from the hre, is seen to be dependent upon the 
latter? Certainly it is so. But in this case, because smoke is 
known to be distinct f»om fire, therefore we conclude that the 
two must be di>tinct. In the present case, however, in the 
judgments huch a- — ‘ white blanket,’ ‘ ruddy cow,’ or' blue lotus ’ 
— what we actually cognise is the one thing — {Substance — that 
appears under these varied attributes [or aspects], so that there 
never exists in the case of the Sub tance and its Qualities a 
knowledge of their distinctness, as it does in the case of the fire 
and the smoke. Hence the Quality must be held to constitute 
13 [ BrahmaHfItrabhaahya, Trans, ] 
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the very essence of the substance. And by the same mode of 
reasoning can be established the fact of Action, Generality, 
Particularity, and Inherence constituting likewise the very 
essence of ‘the Substance. — And if in this connection it were to 
be urged that the fact of the depandence of the Quality and the 
rest upon the Substance is due to Substance and Quality being 
“ entities proved Incapable of separated-existence,” then in that 
case we demand, does this “ non-separated existence ” mean 
[ Page 61 ] non-distinctness in space, or non-distinctness in time, 
or non-distinctness in nature ? None of these alternatives can 
stand ground. If, to begin with, it wore to denote non-distinct- 
ness in space, then it would run counter to your own assump- 
tion. How? For, you maintain that a piece of cloth origina- 
ting from threads occupies the same space as the threads them- 
selves, and not a new space to be occupied by the piece of cloth; 
and yet you believe that the qualities of the piece of cloth — 
whiteness and the rest — occupy the same space as the piece of 
cloth and not the same space as the threads. And in this connec- 
tion it has been said [ Vaiseshika Aphorism, I. i. 10] — “ It is the 
Substances that orginate other Substances, while it is Qualities 
that orginate other Qualities.” The position held is that it is the 
threads — the cause-substances — that orginate the effect-substance, 
namely the piece of cloth, while it is whiteness and the other 
qualities belonging to the threads that originate, in the piece- 
of-cloth-^the effect-substance— other [new and similar] qualities, 
like whiteness and the rest. This assumption of theirs would be 
thrown overboard if the Substance and the Qualities were to be 
assumed, as you want to do now. to exist in non-distinct ( i. e. 
self-same) space.-— If [as a second alternative] the “non-separat- 
ed existence “ be asserted to mean non-distinctness in time, then 
the right and the left horns of the bull will have to be conceded 
to possess non-separated existence. And if, finally, “non-separat- 
ed existence” were to denote non-distinctness in nature, then 
there is no possibility of the Substance and the Qualities possess* 
ing any distinctness of essence inasmuch as they are always 
experienced as being of identical essence. — And as to their 
dogma to the effect that Conjunction is a relation between two 
things known to be capable of separated-existence, whereas In- 
herence is a relation between two things of established non- 
separated existence — this assumption is rendered quite nugatory 
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inasmuch as that relation of non-separated existence cannot 
cogently be predicated of the cause [the threads ], which can 
exist as a distinct entity [ long ] prior to the effect. And if [ to 
avoid this difficulty ] the assumption in question were to be un- 
derstood as referring to only one of the terms to the relation 
[ i. e., the effect ] so that Inherence is taken to denote the relation 
with the cause of the effect [ the piece of cloth ], which is never 
ascertained to have an existence separated [ from the threads J, 
even so the effect which was antecedently non-existing, cannot 
surely be held to be related to the cause unless and until it 
acquires the character of an existential entity ; because relation 
always requires two [ positive] terms between which it is to sub- 
sist. And if you were to say that the effect does first acquire the 
character of an existential entity, and then comes into relation, 
then inasmuch as you attribute to the effect an existential char- 
acter prior to its coming into relation with the cause, the hypo- 
thesis of the effect not possessing any separated existence by 
itself falls to the ground, and the statement [Vais. Aphorism, 
VII ii. 13 1 — “There exists no possibility of conjunction or dis- 
junction between effect and its cause** becomes an erroneous 
statement. Morecover, just as you assume that the relation bet- 
ween, on the one hand, the effect substance at the very first 
moment of its existence when it has no [quality or] activity, 
and on the other, all-pervading substances like Ether [ which, 
being all-pervading, are incapable of activity] to be Conjunction 
itself [although, in strict theory, Conjunction requires activity 
on the part of at least one of the objects conjoined], and not 
Inherence: even so the relation of [that same effect-substance] 
to the cause-substance should be understood to be just Conjunc- 
tion itself, and not Inherence. 

Nor does there exist any valid-proof for ascribing to the re- 
lation of Conjunction or Inherence an existential character in- 
dependently of the two objects which come to be joined by that 
relation. If you maintain that they must be regarded as exis- 
tential entities, because we find the term Conjunction and Inhe- 
rence and the ideas denoted by them as current [ in the world ] 
over and above the terms and the ideas belonging to the two 
objects brought together by these relations, we say, No ; for even 
wheye the object is one, we observe the Rse of many terms and 
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ideas with reference to the objeci: according to its intrinsic and 
extrinsic predications. For instance, we find in the world one 
and the same Devadatta made the object of the use of many 
terms and ideas with reference to him, according as his own 
intrinsic nature and his extrinsic relations are taken into con- 
sideration : thus we call him a man, a Brahman, learned-in-Veda, 
affable, a boy, a youth and an old-man ; also a father, a son, 
a grandson, a brother, a son-in-law, etc. Thus too we make one 
and the same line, with leference to the different places where 
it may happen to be inserted, the object of the use of many terms 
and ideas like one, or ten, or hundred, [ Page 62 ] or a thousand 
etc. Analogously it is the two objects that are iTOught together 
by a given relation that can themselves with property be the 
objects of the use of the terms and ideas of Conjunction and 
Inherence, besides being the objects of the use of the terms and 
ideas which belong to them as objects brought together by these 
relations ; and they are not 1 the objects of the use of the terms 
and ideas of Conjunction and Inherence ] became a distinct entity 
corresponding to these ( relations ] does actually exist [as a 
Padartha ]. Accordingly, by theproof of the ‘‘Non peiception ’* 
of an object which ought to have come [ if it at all existed ] 
under the range of perception, we conclude the non-existence of 
a distinct object f corresponding to the terms Conjunction and 
Inherence ]. Nor can it be urged that the terms and ideas be- 
longing to these relations, if assumed to refer only to the objects 
brought together by the relations, will have to be always predi- 
cable [ of them because the objects always persist ] : this has 
been already replied to [ by explaining that objects can have 
different terras and ideas used with reference to them ] accord- 
ing as the intrinsic or the extrinsic form of Ihe objects is under 
reference. Then again, Conjunction is not possible in the case* 
of atoms, and the self, and the mind, because, they are not divi- 
sible in space, seeing that Conjunction is everywhere seen to 
exist between a substance divisible in space and another sub- 
stance similarly divisible in space. And if it be asserted that 
such divisibility in space can be imaginarily attributed to the 
atoms, the self and the mind, we say No ; for, if one were free 
thus to imagine things that do not exi.^t, there would result the 
contingency of all one’s ideas being accomplished. That one 
ought to imagine, only upto such and such a limit, an objecti 
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be it possible or impossible, that does not and not beyond 

that limit — for imposing such a restriction no grounds of any 
kind exist. For, imagination depends solely upon one’s will, 
and one can command an^ quantity of it. So that no restrictive 
ground can exist for not imagining, beyond the six categories 
imagined by the Vaiseshikas, oth» r add tiomil categories, be 
they ahundr- d or a thousand. The result would be that any in- 
dividual can establish anything whatever that might catch his 
fancy Here we would have a benevolent man who might 
imagine that there should not exi^t any more this Sarh'ara which 
brings such voluminous suffering on mortals. There we would 
have another malevolent person who would even imagine that 
the liherattd souls too might be born again. Who can have the 
right to come in the way of such men ? 

Here is another argument. A biniary, which is a whole consti- 
tuted out of parts, cannot reasonably be supposed to have any 
cohesion with the two impartite atoms f which are its consti- 
tuents ] any more than it can have that cohesion with Ether 
[which is also impartite ]. For, it is admitted that [impartite 
substances like] Ether cannot possess cohesion with Earth and 
the like in the same fashion as there subsists such a cohesion 
between the wood and the lac- juice ( within it ). — If. however, 
it be argued that Inherence has got to be necessarily presupposed 
because, in its absence, we cannot otherwise explain the rela- 
tion of dependence and substratum that obtains between the 
effect-substance and the cause-substance, we demur; because the 
argument involves [the deficiency of ] mutual interdependence. 
For, it is only when the distinctness between the effect and the 
cause is established, that the relation of dependence and sub- 
stratum can be established ; and it is only when the relation of 
dependence and substratum between tlie two is conceded that 
they can be assumed to be distinct. This would involve [ the 
fault of ] mutual interdependence as in [ the familiar instance 
of 1 the pot and the Badara-tree. I Nor is this interdependence 
inevitable from the very nature of things, as in the case of the 
seeds and the tree ; for , ] the followers of the Vedanta doctrine 
have not to assume a distinctness between the effect and the 
cause, or any relation of dependence and substratum between 
them, because they have adopted the theory that the effect is 
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nothing more than a specific state-of-existence of the cause 
itself — Then again, inasmuch as the atoms are of a limit- 
ed dimension, they must be assumed to possess delimiting 
parts in the direction of each of the six or eight or ten 
sides that one might imagine them to possess ; and possessing 
these [delimiting] parts they must be assumed to be noh-perma- 
nent, which involves the throwing overboard of the assump- 
tion of the eternal and impartite nature of the atoms. If to 
this it be replied: it is these very delimiting parts that you postu- 
late as marking out the extension of the atom in each direction 
which are our [ eternal and impartite ] atoms, we say, No. For, 
[to consider the matter from a slightly different point of view] 
it stands to reason that — following the order of disintegration of 
the relatively gross into the relatively subtle — all things what- 
soever, upto and including the [assumed ] first cause [ i. e., the 
atoms], should meet their destruction. Just as earth, although 
areal existing entity, and although more gross when compared 
with the binaries etc , does nevertheless perish ; and then peri- 
shes the subtle and the more subtle mass-of-inatter possessingthe 
same generic characteristic as the ear^h; and thereafter the 
binary: even so, finally, mast the atoms meet their destruction 
inasmuch as they also po'^sees the same generic characteristic as 
the earth. And if you urge that although they might meet their 
destruction. [Page 63] that would be always by a process of dis- 
integration into [smaller] parts, we reply that that is no argu- 
ment ag‘iinst us. For, we have already said that destruction can 
cogently be supposed to take place on the analogy of the solid- 
form of the ghee. For just as. in the case of the ghee, the gold, 
and the like, there results, upon their coming into contact with 
fire, a destruc:iun of their solility and a reduction of them to a 
fluid state althoui^h there may not take place any disintegration 
of them into pans, even so there might result in the case of the 
atoms a destruction of their corporeality and the like, by their 
being refunded back into their First C mse. In a like fashion, 
the origination of effects does not invariably take place by a 
mere [mechanical] joining together of constituent parts ; for, we 
observe that from milk, water, and the like there do originate 
effects like curds, snow, and the rest, even in the absence of a 
joining together of constituent-parts. — So then, inasmuch as it 
is propped up by yet more flimsy ratiocinations, and because 
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it; runs counter to the Scriptures th it vouch for the existence of 
the Lord as the First Can've, and also for the reason rhat men-of- 
position-and-cotnpetence like Manu, and others like him who are 
[generally] disposed to follow the Scriptural teaching, have not 
expressed their acceptance of it, therefore this theory of atomic 
causation deserves to be altogether repudiated by persons who 
aspire for [ spiritual ] welfare. 17. Here ends the Topic ( 3 ) 
entitled Eefutation of Atomic theory. 

Topic 4 : Refutation of Aggregates. 

{ Sutras 18-27 ) 

That the Vaiseshika theory deserves to be discarded inasmuch 
as it is full of fallacious reasonings, runs counter to the Veda, and 
is repudiated by rnen-of-position-and-competence, has been above 
declared by us already. That theory is semi-nihilistic, and so 
we are here going to argue that a completely nihilistic theory 
[of the Buddhists] — inasmuch as both agree in being nihilistic — 
deserves a forliat'i to be reprobated. Now, this theory appears in 
many forms, either because of the differences in the [ Teacher’s ] 
own understanding [at the various stages of his intellectual and 
spiritual advancement ], or because of the different pupils [ of 
varying powers that he had to deal with]. Amongst them stand 
out the following three disputants. Some of them maintain the 
reality of everything ; others maintain the reality only of the 
ideas ; while a third class maintains that everything is a void. 
Of these, those who maintain the reality of everything postulate 
two classes of entities: the external and the internal, viz., (i) the 
elements and the elementals, as also (ii) the mind and the men- 
tals. It is these that we take up first for refutation. Now, the 
“ elements ” stand for the earth and other element-substances, 
while the “ elementals ” are the colour and other [ qualities ] as 
also the eye and other [senses]. The four-fold atoms of earth and 
the rest are endowed with hard, adhesive, hot, and propulsive 
natures ; and they think that these are ( respectively ) conglome- 
rated into the earth and other [elements]. Likewise there are the 
five thought-phases (Skandhas) known as perceptions, concep- 
tions, feelings, l-consciousness, and latent-impressions. And 
these also, in our psychio-txperience, agglomerate into all that 
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variety of thought*entities which, they think, renders all our 
ordinary dealings possible. Against this we have to say — 

In both the [ physical and the psychic ] aggregates proceeding 
along two [distinct lines-of-causation [ there is an impossibility 
of that. 1 8. 

Now, those aggregates of two kinds proceeding along two [dis- 
tinct] lines-of*causation which our opponents wish to postulate; 
viz. that springing from the atoms and consisting of the conglo- 
merates of elements and elementals, and that springing from 
thought-phases and consisting of the five agglomerated thought- 
entiiies, — in postulating noth these kinds of aggregates proceed- 
ing along two [distinct] lines-of-causation, there would result an 
impossibility of that : i. e to say, there would ensue the inexpli- 
cability of the happening of the aggregation. Why ? Because 
the factors that are going to form the aggregates are themselves 
non-sentient ; and as to the flaring out of the [ isolated thought- 
phases into the agglomerate known as the] mind, that is contin- 
gent upon the ( prior ) achievement of the aggregation And also 
because you do not assume the existence of any other permanent 
sentient being — be be the experiencer, or the controller — that 
could bring about the conglomeration. And were you to assume 
a tenddncy-t«)-aggregare without any indue ng-cause, [ Page 64 ] 
there would ensue the contingency of the non-cessation of 
that activity [ even at the Nirvana ]. And as rt^gards the r^-flec- 
tive-cousciouness belonging to the self ( as iya )— [ which is 
admitted to be a continuum] — it is impossible to make it 
out as either distinct or nou-distinct [ from the ag ’regate] ; 
and inasmuch a-^ it is assumed to be a momentary pheno- 
menon, it will be incapable of starting any operation, with the 
result that activity remains unexplained. And because of this, 
the aggregation i-emains unexplained, and with the aggregation 
remaining unexplained, all the mundane-existence depending 
upon that will come to an end altogether. 18. 

: i- 

And if it be said that [ aggregation can take place ] because of 
the [Twelve Root-causes or “ Nidinas’' ] being related by mutual 
causation, we say Mo ; because thereby mere origination will [ at 
the most ] be effectuated [ and not the aggregation ]. 1 9. 
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Even though there be not assumed any permanent sentient 
being — whether as the experiencer or as the controller — that 
could bring about the conglomeration, still, the mundane existence 
can well be explained through [ the concatenated chain of ] nes- 
cience and the rest serving as the causes of one another. And 
when once an explanation is offered of the raimdane existence, 
nothing further need be demanded. The nescience and the rest 
include — (1) nescience, ( 2 ) latent-disposition, (3) rebirth-con- 
sciousness, (4) name-and-form, (5 j the sen.se-sext£t, ( 6) contact, 

1 7 ) feelings, ( 8 ) craving, ( 9 ) effort, (10) hereditary-momentum, 

( 11 ) birth, and (12) decay-death-sorrow-lament-snffering-despair, 
and the like. These are causes of each other, and they aie en- 
umerated in the Buddhistic Canon sometimes in a condensed and 
sometimes in an expanded manner. This chain of nei^cience etc. 
cannot of course be demurred to by any theorists./So then, with 
this chain of nescience etc., with its members related as the 
cause and tlie effect unto each other f in the cyclic order], con- 
tinuing its incessant revolutions on the analogy of a water-wheel 
the congloineratioii in (iiie.stion follows as a matter of course. — 
We deny [the force of the above argument]* Why ? f^>ecause, 

‘ thereby mere origination can be effectuated.” The conglomera- 
tion, in other words, might liave become accountable if there had 
been postulated some induoing-cause of the conglomeration, 
ihit this is what we do not perceive. For even though nescience 
and the rest be assumed to be related mutually a's causes and 
effects, still and earlier member of the cyclic-chain could be- 
come — if it is to become anything at all — a cause of jufet the 
origination of a later member of the series : but thereby we do 
not discover any cause for the formation of the conglomeration. 
But, [resumes our opponent, ] have we not said that nescience 
and the rest necessarily imply the conglomeration ? 'To this we 
reply as follows : If [our opponent’s] intention is that nescience 
and the rest, because they are incapable in the absence of the 
conglomeration to have any e xisten tial character at all, there- 
fore they inevitably postulate the congIdiuSatfo"n“^we have in 
that case to demand an inducing-cause for this conglomeration. 
And such a cause, in our examination of the Vaiseshika theory 
( Translation, page 89 ), we have already declared to be quite im- 
possible even when there be admitted [ as did those theorists] 
eternally- existing atoms as also experiencing-soiils [also per- 
14 I BrahmaBQirabbfishya, Trans. ] 
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manent 1 who could serve as the substratum of the Karman-fluid 
( reading’— ^sravasrayabhuteshu); how much the less j^ossiblemust 
it then be, My dear Sir, when the atoms are assumed to be just 
momentary-phenomena, possessing no experiencing-souls ( with 
whom to come into contact], and assuming no kind of a relation 
as between substratum and superstrata, as wos postulated 
1 between the self and the atoms ] 1 If, as a second alter- 
native, the intention be that nescience and the rest are them- 
selves the cause of the conglonieration, we mint ask : How [the 
terms like] nescience etc. — when it is as dependerd upon that 
same [conglomeration] that they have obtained their very exist- 
ential character — how can they possibly be the inducing* cause 
of that same conglomeration ? If, as a last report, you were to 
imagine that it is the actual series of [ ready-made] conglomera- 
tions that exists in this begiauingless Saihhara stretching along 
in a continuous line of succession, and that ne^^cie^ce and the 
rest are dependent upon that series, there too we demand : Is any 
new conglomeration that is to spring out ()f an earlier conglo- 
meration required to be invariably similar [ to its predf censor ], 
or can it originate as similar or dissimilar witiiOut any dt finite 
rule in the matter? If the rule of an invariably similar scqiunce 
be assumed, then there w'oiild arise the ct. ntingeiicy C'f the 
human-body never being liable to ijHain rtbiriliB ns Gods or 
lower-animals, or denizens of Hell: if, on tim other hand, an 
[ utter ] absence of any fixed rule be as-urnod 1 Piige G5 ] then in 
that case there would ensue the contingency of the Imman-body 
becoming in one moment an elepfhant, and in the [vxry] next 
moment a god or a man once more. Both these contingencies 
contradict the original hypothesis of our opponents. — Moreover, 
the experienoing-soul, for whose experience the conglomeration 
is assumed to take placet is not admitted into your system as a 
permanent experiencing-agent. Consequently the experience will 
have to be regarded as existing for the sake of the experience 
itself, and it cannot therefore be liable to be sought after by 
another. So too the liberation will have to be for the benefit of 
liberation itself ; and there cannot be any one else desirous of 
that liberation. For, if another were to strive for both [ the ex- 
perience and the liberation ], that one will have to endure through 
the whole period covered by the experience and the liberation; and 
if he is to endure in this fashion, then there would be a going 
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against the hypothesis of momentariness. Therefore, the chain 
of nescience and the rest may — if you please— occasion ( if it is 
to occasion anything at all ) just the origination of one [member 
of the series] from another [ in cyclic order], but conglomeration 
cannot bs thereby effectuated by reason of the absence of an 
experienoing-agent : such is the Intention [of the Aphorism]. 19. 

And also by reason of the sublation of the antecedent at the 
origination of the consequent. 20. 

We have just said that inasmuch as nescience and the rest can 
become [at the most] the causes of the ori^^iuation of each other, 
there can ba no oifectuation of the conglomeration. But even 
this “ becoming the cause of the origination ” [of each other] is 
not possible ; this is what is being expounded in what fellows. 
The adherent of the doctrine of momentariness makesthe assump- 
tion that when a subsequent momeuc is being originated the an- 
tecedent moment is being simultaneously sublated. With such 
an assumption it is not possible to establish a relation of cause 
and effect between trje antecedent and the consequent moments, 
because the antecedent moment that is being sublated — whether 
the process of its sublation has just commenced or has just been 
finished— being alike under the umbra of non-existence, cannot 
with reason be held to become the cause of the subsequent mo- 
ment. But in case the iuteiitiou [of the opponent ] be to assert 
that it is Uuit antecedent moment which has assumed the charac- 
ter of existence and which has fully evolved its own individual- 
istic essence that is to be the cause of the subsequent moment, 
even so the position lacks cogency ; for, if you were to ascribe, 
unto one that has already a.s.siuned a full-formed existence, an 
additional creationistic-aciivity, then there would arise the con- 
tingency of that one coming into relation with another [extra] 
moment. And if it be intended that this creationistic-aefcivity 
is no other than its very coming iiito existence, then too the 
position becomes untenable, because no effect that has not been 
imbued with the ohwracter of its cause can ever come into exist- 
ence. And if you admit such an imbuing [ of the effect with the 
character of the cause ], then as the characteristic of the cause is 
[under the admission ] made to persist during the moment of the 
existence of the effect, you will be reduced to throw overboard 
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your doctrine of the niomentariness of things. But in case one 
were to asssme the possibility of a cause-effect relation even with- 
out the effect being imbued with the charaeteristicj of the cause, 
then, as such [absence of imbuing] is possible everywhere, [any- 
thing can be the cause of anything else, and ] there would result 
the possibility of an ultra-extension of the argument. — Then 
again, the so-called origination and sublatiori of objects must 
either constitute the very essence of the object, or may be differ- 
ent stages of the same object, or may be something altogether 
distinct from ti\at object. Neither of these alternatives can he 
sustained. If, to begin with, origination and sublation w^eie to 
constitute the very essence of the object, then there wculd arise 
the contingency of the term 'object' and the terms ‘origination’ 
and ‘sublation’ being understood always as synonyms. And if 
our opponent were to suppose that there is some sort of a dihtiric- 
tion between the terms, and that the terms origination and sub- 
lation merely denote the two, i. e., the intitial and the final, 
stages of the object the existence of which form.s the mid-point [of 
these stages ], even so, inasmuch as the object is now made to 
come into relation with the three — the initial, the intermediate 
and the final— moments, there is here involved the renouncing 
of the doctrine of momentariness. If, finally, origination and 
sublatiou were to he two entities altogether distinct from the 
object, as the horse is distinct from the buffalo, then the object 
as such becomes in no way connected with origination and sub- 
lation, and so it w'ill have to be admitted to be permanent. [Page 
66] And if one were to hold that origination and sublatiou 
signified only the perceiving or tlie non-perceiving of a given 
object, even so the perceiving and the non-iierceiving are the 
attributes of the percipient, and not the attributes of the object, 
so that there still would ensue the contingency of the object 
being eternal. For this reason too the Buddhistic theory lacks 
consistency. 20. 

:0 

If [ origination is assumed ] without the cause ( enduring be- 
yond its own moment ], that would be a contradicting of the 
accepted dogma : or else, there would result the simultaneousness 
[ of cause and effect ]. 21. 

We have just said that, under the theory of momeutariness, an 
antecedent moment, being swallowed up by sublation, cannot 
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possibly be the cause of the subsequent inomeut. If now our 
opponent were to assert that even without the cause [ i. e. the 
antecedent moment 1 persisting ( on into the period of the effect 1, 
origination of the effect niiKht follow, then that would involve 
the contradicting of an accepted dogma. The accepted-dogma, 
in other words, that the mind and the mental [phenomena ] origi- 
nate after the conjoint-operation of four kinds of causes will have 
i;o be given up. And if the origination be assumed to result even 
where there is an utter absence of all causes, then, there being 
no restraining agency, everything would originate everywhere. 
If, finally, he were to urge that the antecedent moment endures 
until the origination of the subsequent moment is accomplished, 
even so there would result the simultaueousness of the cause and 
the effect, and thereby also there would be the same running 
counter to an accepted position. It is the accepted dogma that 
all tUe composite-thiiigs are momentary that will now come to 
be contradicted. 21. 

Conalivc-sublation and Nonconative-subiation cannot be sub- 
stantiated, because of an impossibility of intenuplion { In the 
stream of moments]. 22 


Then there is tlie hypothesis of the Nihilists*-'** ‘ All besides 
the triad is cognisable by the mind, is a composite-entity, and 
is transitory — the triad in question being explained as ( 1 ) 
Gonative-sublation, (2 ) non-conative ( or voluntary ) snblatiou, 
and( 3) space. All these three they regard as of the nature of 
mere negation, and as non-substantial and indescribable. The 
explanation is vouclisafed that a sublatiou of things preceded 
by a deliberate act of the mind is to be styled conative-sublation, 
the reverse of this is styled the non-coiiative (or voluntary ) sub- 
latiori ; while space ( akasa ) signifies nothing more than a mere 
absence of limitation [ in every direction ]. Of the three, space 
will be refuted on a subsequent occasion, while here it is the two 
varieties of sublatiou that ho is going to refute. “Conative-sub- 
iation and nonconative-subiation cannot be, “substantiated,” are, 
in other words, untenable. \Vhy? “Because of an impossibility of 
interruption.” For, these conative and non-conative sublations 
must be held to belong to the stream [of momentary existences 
as a whole ], or to the individual entities- Now they cannot 
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possibly belong to the stream ; because, in all streams whatso- 
ever, the individual constituents of the stream form an uninter- 
rupted succession of causes and effects, so that it is impossible 
that the stream could at any point be brought to a stand-stilL 
Nor can the two refer to the individual entities (or constituents); 
for, it is not possible that existential entities can at any time 
be overtaken by an utter annihilation, leaving no bond or vestige 
of it behind; since, in all its states, an existential-entity, by 
the very force of recognition, is observed to maintain its 
t generic ] features without interruption. And even in the few^ 
possible eventualities where the recognition is not manifestly 
present, we will have to infer, from the observed fact of the 
maintenance of the [earlier ] bonds [ in some well-ascertained 
oases ], that a similar absence of interruption exists even there. 
Consequently both the varieties of sublation imagined by our 
opponent cannot be made to stand the test of reason. 22. 

And there are defects both wavs. 25. 

I Page 67 ] As to the sublation of nescience and the rest as 
postulated by our opponent, and which is held to fall under 
the category of the conative-sublation, that might proceed either 
from Right Knowledge with all its accompaniments, or might 
be spontaneous. If the first alternative is accepted, that would 
entail the contingency of a running counter to the dogma of 
effortless sublation, which is maintained [ by our opponent ]. 
In the latter alternative, there would follow the contigenoy of 
the instructions as regards the Right Path etc. proving futile. 
So, under both the alternatives, there would ensue the contin- 
gency of some defect or the other [ in the position ] ; and hence 
the [ Buddhistic ] theory is proved to be discordant. 23^ 

The case being also alike with regard to Space 24. 

Next as to the view maintained by the same disputant that 
the two varieties of sublation and the space are non-substantial, 
[and eternal ]: amongst these the non-substantiality [ and non- 
eternality ] of the two varities of sublation has been already 
refuted before : now he is going to do the same in the case of 
space (aka^a). The hypothesis that space is non-substantial is 
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inadmissible, because, as in the case of the conative and non- 
conative sublation, so in the present case, there is absolutely the 
same perception of ah entity. On the evidence of the Scriptu- 
ral texts like [ Tait. Up., ii. 1 J — “From the atman the akasa 
was born,” and others there is, to begin with, a clear declaration 
of the reality of the akasa. And for those averse to admitting 
their validity, one can assert the possibility of its inference 
on the ground of [ the inferential-mark of] sound, seeing that 
other qualities like odour etc. are seen to subsist upon real en- 
tities like tlie earth. Furthermore, when our opponents imagihe 
space to be a mere absence of covering ( or delimitation in 
every direction ) they must be reduced to own that, when a 
bird is already flying in space, there being a delimitation [ of 
space, and so no longer a mere vacuum ] in that direction, 
another bird desirous of flying will not have any [ free] space 
to fly into, And to say that the other bird might fly there, 
where the delimitation [ caused by the earlier flying bird J 
does not exist would be to assign to space in which you are now 
able to distinguish one absence of delimitation from another 
absence of delimitation, ti\G characU r of a real pcsitive entity^ 
and it cannot tiiereforo be a mere [ negative ] absence of delimi- 
tation [ as is alleged ]. Moreover, the Buddhistic disputant who 
maintains that space is mere absence of delimitation will have 
thereby to run courder to another of his cherished dogmas. For, 
in the Buddhistic canon, in tlie scries cf questions and answers 
beginning with (Abhidharmakosavyakhya, page 16 )- "Upon 
what, Revered Sir, does the Earth rest at the end of the series 
starting with earth and the revst there comes finally the question 
Upon what does the Wind rest V to wdiich the reply given 
is-~“The AVind is grounded upon Space.” And such a reply 
•would not be plausible if space had been a mere unreality. 
Then again, there is a contradiction in the very assumption 
mad© that the two varieties of sublation and space this triad 
[ Page 68 1 is indescribable, and withal unreal and eternal. For, 
there cannot possibly belong any such thing as eternality or 
non-eternality to what is admittedly an unreal entity; because 
all dealings based upon the relation of the substance and 
the attributes depend upon what is a real and positive entity. 

And once the relation of the attributes to the substance is con- 
ceded, then [ space ] will have to he reckoned as a real, existep. 
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tial entity, just like a jar and the like, and not as [a mere] non- 
descript unsubstantiality. 24. 

And also owing lo (the fact of ) remembrance. 25. 

Again, since our Nihilist opponent assumes the momentari- 
ness of all things, he ought to assume also the momentariness of 
even the percipient. But this is not possible because of the 
fact of remembrance. Remembrance is nothing but the memory 
arising subsequently to experience, i. e., percepticn. Now' 
such remembrance is possible only if it . belongs to the same 
subject who had the perception ; for we never notice that 
what has been the object of one man’s perception that another 
person ever remembers. In the absence of some idential 
percepient who has the earlier and the later knowledge, 
how can a cognition of the form — I have I already ] seen this 
and I am seeing it[ again now ] — at all rise ? Besides, it is a 
fact patent to all that it is only where one and the same person 
is the agent of perception and memory that there arises the re- 
cognition-consciousness in the form : I have [already] seen this, 
and I am seeing it again [now]. Had tliere been a distinct 
agent of knowledge in the two cases then the form of the consci- 
ousness should have been — I [ only ] remember, but it is someone* 
else who has perceived it. — But nobody ever evinces such a con- 
sciousness. The whole w^orld understands that where such con- 
sciousness exists, there the agent of perception and that of me- 
mory are two distinct individuals, as when it is said, I remember 
that this other person has seen it. But in the present case, in 
the consciousness of the form — I have [ already ] seen this [ and 
am now seeing it again] — even our Nihilist friend would under- 
stand that the seeing and the remembering belong to one and^ 
the same agent ; and he would not say, “ Not 1 ” and so gainsay 
the fact of the perception that the agent had already had, just as 
if one were to say the fire is not hoi; or does not give light. This 
being* so, if one and the same agent is to be in touch with the 
moment characterised by perception and the moment characteris- 
ed by remembrance, it becomes inevitable that the Nihilist 
should surrender his dogma of momentariness. So too, in one 
successive moment after another, being aware of the recognitive 
consoiousness of the sameness of the self as being the agent of 
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the different successive cognitions right up to the very last breathy 
and likewise identifying as belonging to the authorship of the 
same self the earlier cognitions beginning right from the very 
birth, should not the Nihilist be ashamed to maintain yet the 
doctrine of momentariness? Were he to reply that this takes 
place on account of similarity, we would make the following re- 
joinder. A similarity in the form, ‘ This is similar to that ’ 
depends upon two factors ; and inasmuch as the maintainer of 
the theory of momentariness cannot point to any one agent who 
could perceive the two factors as similar, the assertion that the 
consciousness of identity is based upon mere similarity is noth- 
ing but deceitful nonsense. And were he to allow that there is 
some agent who apprehends the similarity between the ear- 
lier and the later moments, then in that case, as the agent in 
question will have to endure during [ at least ] two moments, the 
dogma of raomentariness will have to be surrendered. And if it 
be urged that the perception in the form, ‘ That is similar to 
this * is a new cognition altogether, and is not based upon the 
apprehension of two moments, the earlier and the later, we say 
No. For, * This in comparison with that * implies two distinct 
factors as forming the material [ of the subsequent judgment of 
similarity]. If a distinct cognition were to be the material for 
the judgment of similarity, the use of the expression ‘ This is 
similar in comparison with that ’ would become meaningless 
I Page 69 ] and the only form of the judgment would be ‘ This 
is similarity.’ When in this manner a fact patent to everybody 
in the world is not recognised by any theorists, then neither the 
establishment of one’s own doctrines nor the demolishing of the 
views of the opponent by means of arguments can possibly effect 
•entrance into the flux of one’s own mind any more than into that 
of the theorists themselves. Hence it is necessary that one 
should assert that only with reference to which there is a definite 
agreement that the thing is thus or thus only. Anything other 
than that, when it is being put forward would only proclaim the 
excess of one’s own garrulousness. The judgment in question, 
accordingly, cannot properly he held to be due to mere similarity; 
because we are aware of the later thing being one with that 
[earlier thing], and are not aware of their being simply similar 
to each other. It is at the most barely possible, with reference to 
objects outside ourselves, that there may at times arise doubt as 
15 [ BfahmaaUtrabliSfthya, Trans. ] 
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to whether a thing is the same as the other thing or is similM 
to the other thing, since a deception as to the fact is concei- 
vable ; but as regards the percipient himself no such doubt can 
ever arise as to whether I am the very same [ as the earlier per^ 
oipient] or only similar to him, seeing that there is the indubi^ 
table consciousness of the identity of the self in the form—* The 
same I that have seen [ so and so] the other day, that same I am 
to-day remembering it.’* For this further reason also the doct-^ 
riue of the Nihilists is objectionable. 25. 

I Entitv can ] never [ originate ] from non-entitv* as it is nowhere 
observed [ to do so ]. 26. 

For this additional reason also the doctrine of the Nihilists is 
to be pronounced objectionable, since, without assuming a per/, 
manent and enduring cause [to the world], they are forced to 
inainttiin that there springs entity from non-entity. They in 
face declare the orgination of entity from non-entity [in the 
text ! compare Nyayasutra, lY. i. 14 ] As there is no coming 
into being without a [ preceding] breaking asunder.” For, they ar- 
gue, it is from the seed that has been split asunder that sprout arises, 
so also from milk decomposed the curds, and from the lump of clay 
destroyed [as a lump] the jar, arises. If the effect were to spring 
up from an immutable cause, then, as there is no special deter- 
mining circumstance, everything would originate from every- 
thing. Accordingly, inasmuch as it is from the seeds reduced to 
the condition of non-existence that sprouts and the like originate, 
they consider that existence originates from non-existence- To 
this we would make the reply — “ Never from non-entity, as it 
is nowhere observed.” From non-entity entity cannot arise- If* 
entity were to be produced from non-entity, then as the non-exkt'- 
ence [of the effect that is to be] can indifferently exist [every- 
where], the assumption of a specific cause [ to produce a speeilla 
effect] becomes uncalled for. For, that non-existence whieb 
results upon the destruction of the seeds etc. and the aonrexisb* 
enoe of the hare-horns and similar [ impossible ] things am botii 
of them equally of the nature of non-entity; and so as regard&Hieit 
character as non-existences there is no distinction! which 
lend significance to the assumption of specific causes to 
specific .effects, as when it is held that it i» Stom 
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« 0 ed Alone fchafc the sprout is to be produced, and it is from the 
milk alone that the curds can be produced. When, however, the 
absolutely character-less non-existence is assumed to be the 
osuse, then sprouts and the I ike might be produced even from 
‘hare-horns and the like — a thing that is nowhere met with. If, 
on the other hand, you were to postulate a specific characterisa- 
tion even of non-existence, like blueness in the case of the lotuses 
oto., then on the ground of this very specific characterisation 
there would arise the contingency of even the non existence be- 
ing regarded as existence on the analogy of the lotus and the 
like. Nor can a mere non-existence by itself ever be the cause 
originating any effect, just because it has the char.- cter of mere 
nomexistence, as for instance the hare-horn etc Further, if 
existence were to originate from non-exi-tence, then all its effects 
whatsoever would be imbued with a non-existential character, 
which however is never observed, seeing that everj^thing [ Page 
lOJ whatsoever, in its own individual nature, is found to exist in 
its proper existential form. For, nobody, of course, ever regards 
plates and other effects exhibiting the characteristics of clay, as 
the effects belonging, say, to threads and the like. The world 
has agreed to regard effects possessing clay-characteristics as 
the products of clay and of nothing else. Next, as to the argu- 
ment that, in the absence of an antecedent dissolution of the 
nature of the cause-substance, a something absolutely immu- 
table cannot reasonably be assumed to function as the cause 
and that therefore it is right that entity should originate from 
non-entity, that, we say. is badly argued. Because, of a fact, it 
is gold and the like with their nature [as gold] altogether un- 
changed, which are recognised as being present in the ornaments 
and the other effects to which they are related as their causes. 
And in those causes such as the seeds wherein a destrucdon of 
their nature is actually observed, even there it is not the ante- 
rior [seed] state that is being thus destroyed which is to be 
assumed as the cause of the subsequent [ sprout-state ]. but rather 
it is just tho^e constituents of the seeds etc., which are no/ des- 
iix)yed, and which continue over [ into the effects ], which have 
to be assumed as the cause of the sprouts and the like. Accord- 
ingly, inasmuch as mere non-endties like hare-horn etc. are not 
observed to give rise to any existential effects, and inasmuch as 
gxisting-eatil'tes like the gold etc. are observed to originate ei^ls* 
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tential-effects, the [ Buddhistic ] assumption of an origination of 
existence out of non-existence cannot stand to reason. Moreover 
having made the assumption that the ‘ mind * and the ‘ mentals * 
orginate from a four fold causation, and the assumption likewise 
that from the atoms the aggregates in the form of the ‘ elements* 
and the ‘ elementals * take place, the Nihilists in the same breath 
postulate the origination of entity out of non-entity, and thereby 
merely stultify their own [ earlier ] assumptions and so make Ih® 
world’s confusion worse confounded. 26. 

Besides thereby even the unseeking [ people ] might have an 
accomplishment [ of their ends]. 27. 

If indeed one were to postulate the origination of entity from 
non-entity, under that postulate even the unseeking and effort- 
less persons might attain to an accomplishment of their ends 
As non-existence is so easy to secure, the agriculturist, even 
though not spending any effort towards the cultivation of the 
field, might secure his harvest ; the pot-maker, even though not 
active in fashioning the clay, might have his earthenware ready- 
made ; and the weaver too, even though not stretching the threads 
[ on the loom ], might have his yarns-of-cloth as though he had 
stretched the threads. And then nobody would in any way be 
induced to asmuchas wish for heaven or for liberation. This, of 
course, is not proper, and nobody does ever make such an assump- 
tion. For this reason too the origination of entity out of non- 
entity is utterly untenable. 27. Here ends the Topic (4 ) en- 
titled the Refutation of the Aggregates. 

TOPIC 5 : Refutation of Idealism. 

( Sutras 28-32 ) 

As we have thus brought forward, with reference to the theory 
which maintains the reality of the external world, the various 
objections such as the impossibility of aggregation, etc., the 
Buddhist who maintains the doctrine of idealism is now stepping 
into the arena. We are told that the theory of the reality of 
the external world was put forward [by the Buddha] to suit the 
ppderstanding of those pf h|s disciples in whom he sf^w a ^r|p 
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clinging to things of the outer world. That, however, was not 
the true intention of the Blessed One. His true intention was 
to assign reality only to the phases (skandha) of “ vijhanss ” 
or ideas. According to this theory of Idealism all our wordly 
experience, consisting of [ the senses which are the] means of 
cognition, together with the objects which are the result of cogni- 
tion, can be fully explained as existing iviihin the percipient 
and existing only in the form in which his cognitive-faculty 
( buddhi ) becomes aware of it; (Page 71) [particularly so] 
because an external object, even though assumed to [ indepen- 
dently ] exist, cannot come within the scheme of our daily ex- 
perience of the meaus-of-cognition and the restimkss and in so 
far only as it comes within the scope of the cognition-faculty. 
But [ we might ask ] how do you know that all this experience 
is internal only , and that there does not exist any external object 
outside one’s vijhana or ideas ? To that our opponent replies : 
Because it cannot be proved to exist. For, [ he argues, 1 this 
external object [ the reality of ] which is to be assumed can 
either be atoms or an enmassed-collection of the atoms as in 
pillars and the like. Now, to begin with, atoms cannot reason- 
ably be held to be the things to be signified by the ideas of 
pillars etc., because a cognition consisting of the form of the 
\ separate and small ] atoms cannot properly be held to belong 
I to a pillar-cognition ]. Nor can their enmassed-collections, 
the pillars, be held to be aggregates of atoms, because it is im- 
possible to clearly explain whether these aggregates are dis- 
tinct or non-distinct from the atoms. In an analogous manner 
one should refute Generality and the other Padarthas. further- 
more, in the case of our cognitions as they arise within us, and 
which agree in possessing a uniform nature in so far as they 
are [ parts of ] our inner-experience, that bias which each of 
them takes in connection with each object, viz., that this is a 
pillar-cognition, a wall-cognition, a jar-cognition, and a cloth- 
cognition, that bias cannot properly be explained in the absence 
of some distinctive-aspect belonging to the cognition itself ; and 
so, inevitably, we have to assume that our cognitions take on 
themselves the form of the [alleged ] object. A.nd once this is 
conceded, inasmuch as the cognition in question has already 
made as its own the form of the [ alleged ] object, the assumption 
pf a really existing external object becomes altogether uncalled^ 
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for. — Besides, from the fact of their invariably arising [ within 
ns ] simultaneously, we should inevitably conclude that the idea 
and its object are not distinct from each other. For, when one 
of the two is not perceived, there is no perception of the other § 
and this ought not to have been the case if the two had been by 
nature distinct entities, since there is no restrictive ground [ for 
the invariable relation just mentioned ]. For this reason also 
external objects do not exist. — The world, then, is to be viewed 
upon like a dream and such other things. Just as, for instance, 
the [ varied ) perceptions in our dreams in illusions, in mirages, 
in the twilight-phantoms ( gandharva-nagara ), and the like 
assume, some of them, the forms of the objects and others, of the 
agents of perception, although there are no real external objects 
corresponding : even so must we legitimately infer in fact the 
perceptions of the waking-life, the pillars and so forth, to be: 
for they too no less are perceptions. — And if it be asked : How 
can there arise, in the absence of any really existing external 
object, that variety in our perceptions ? — the reply is, through 
the variety of our subliminal-impressions. S'or, in this begin- 
ningless mundane existence, there exists a mutual relation of 
cause and effect between our perceptions and the subliminal- 
impressions on the analogy of the seed and the sprout, and hence 
there is no contradiction of any kind involved. Moreover, 
through positive and negative judgments of concomitance, we 
infer that the variety of our perception is due to nothing save 
the variety of our subliminal impressions : for, in dreams and 
the like, even in the absence of any real external objects, we 
both of us agree in postulating a variety in the perceptions 
based upon a variety of the subliminal impressions ; whereas, in 
the absence of sublim inab impressions [ to correspond ], I am not 
prepared to admit any variety in the perceptions caused by the 
[ so-called ] external objects. For this reason, likewise, we have 
to deny the existence of any external object. To this argumenta- 
tion we make the following reply — 

Non-existence [ of external object ] cannot be [ maintained ] 
because [of the fact ] of their being [ actually ] perceived. 28 . 

It is not possible that we can conclude that the external object 
does not at all eaiet. Why ? Because it is perceived. For, we 
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do perceive, corresponding to each [ internal ] idea, an external 
object such as a pillar, a wall, a jar, or a piece-of-cloth. For, we 
cannot assuredly deny the very thing that is being [actually] per- 
ceived. Just as someone, taking his meals and [Page 22] actually 
experiencing the satisfaction that the meal is calculated to give, 
were to say : “ I am not taking my meals, nor am I experiencing 
ibe satisfaction”— even so a percipient actually perceiving— after 
the perceptive-contact of his sense with the object — an external 
object, were he to say : ” I do not perceive the object, or that the 
object does not exist ” — how could such a person gain any cre- 
dence for his words ? — But, [ our opponent may say, ] I do not 
say that I do not perceive the object : I only say that I do not 
perceive it as outside my perception. — We reply, Well may you 
say this because your tongue is unfettered; but you do not say 
that which is conformable to reason. For, even the conclusion 
that the object exists outside the perception has to be per force 
accepted on the ground of the very fact of perception. For, no- 
body ever comes to have the perceptive-knowledge that the pillar 
or the wall is no other than his own perception. All men in the 
world invariably have the perceptive-knowledge that the pillar, 
wall, and the like are objects of perception. That all the men in 
the world have just such a perceptive knowledge has to be in- 
ferred from the other circumstance also that even those who 
deny the existence of the external object practically assert 
the existence of the same external object in that they say 
That within us which assumes the form of an internal object 
of perception, that same appears as if it were outside. Bor 
even the authors of this assertion do experience the perceptive 
knowledge which presents objects as existing outside, and which 
indeed is patent to everbody’s experience ; but in their desire to 
repudiate that external object they use the word as if as when 
they say “ as if it were outside.” [This very fact testifies to 
their belief in the external object ;] for, otherwise why should 

they have used the expression ** as if it were outside ? * For. 
assuredly, nobody will care to say that Vishnumitra appears os 
fefhe is abarren- woman’s son. Hence those who claim to conceive 
of the reality in strict accord with experience should properly 
speahins assert that the perception refers to the object which ^ is 
actually outside, and they ought not to say that it appears W 
if ’ ik wera outside.’ 
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But, [ continues our opponent,] it is just because the external 
object cannot possibly exist that we have to conclude that it ap- 
pears “ as if it were external/’ This, however, is not a correct 
conclusion : because the possibility and the impossibility [ of the 
existence of an object] are contingent upon the operation and the 
non-operation [respectively ] of valid-proofs regarding them ; and 
it is not the case that the operation and the non-operation of the 
valid-proofs are to be made contingent upon whether [ a priori ] 
there is a possibility and impossibility [ respectively of the things 
at all existing]. Accordingly, that which can be cognised by 
any one of the valid-proofs such as direct-preception and the rest, 
that is what is possible ; that, on the other hand, which is not to 
be cognised by any one of the valid-proofs, that is what is impo- 
ssible. Now in the present case, when all valid-proofs whatso- 
ever — each in its own fashion — are vouchsafing for the existence 
of the internal object, how can the same, in spite of the fact of 
its being perceived, be declared to be not possible on the strength 
of theuntenability of all possible alternatives such as [the pillar’s ] 
being non-distinct or not non-distinct [from the atoms]? And 
because the perceptive-cognition has the same form as the object 
that is no reason why the object be altogether annihilated ; bel 
cause, if the object were not to exist at all, we could not reasona- 
bly explain the fact of the cognition having the same form as 
the object ; and also because the object is actually perceived as 
being outside. For this very reason also, the fact of the idea 
and its object invariably arising [ within us ] simultaneously has 
to be understood aa being due to the two being related to each 
other as the means (the object ) and the end ( the idea ), and not 
to their being identical. — Moreover, in the jar-cognition or the 
cloth-cognition, it is the attributes-of-the-perception, viz., jar-ness 
and cloth-ness, which differ, and not the perceptive-cognition iL 
self, which is the subject-to-which-the-attributes-refer ; just as, 
in the expression ‘ a white bull ’ or a ‘ black bull, ’ it is the two 
attributes of whiteness and the blackness that differ, and not the 
generic-nature of the bull as such ; so that the two ( jar-ness and 
cloth-ness ) establish the distinctness [ from themselves ] of the 
one ( viz. perceptive-cognition ), and the one ( perceptive-cogni- 
tion ) the distinctness of itself from the two ( jar-ness and cloth- 
ness]. Accordingly, the object and the idea have to be regarded 
as distinct. So likewise we have to understand in the case of 
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the perceptive and the memory cognitions referring to ajar. For, 
even in this case, it is the perceptive and the memory cognitions, 
which are the obiects-qualified-by-attribute, that differ, and not 
the jar, which is the attribute in question; [Page 73] just as in 
the expressions the “milk-odour** and the “milk-taste,** it is the 
odour and the taste — which are the objects-qualified-by-attribute — 
that differ, and not the milk, which is the qualifying-attribute • 
even so in the present case. Furthermore the two ideas belong* 
ing, the one to the earlier and the other to the later moment, and 
each of them having achieved all its life-purpose by being brought 
into consciousness of itself, cannot any longer be supposed to 
stand to each other in the relation of the perceived and the per- 
ceiver. And as a consequence, all the classifications of the 
ideas, and even their characterisation as being momentary; the 
analysis [of the contents of an idea] into a factor which gives it 
its own specific-individuality, plus a generic knowledge-factor j 
the distinction between what gives rise to a subliminal-impres- 
sion [viz., the specific-individuality of an idea] and the subli- 
minal-impression itself [which colours the idea of the next mo- 
ment] ; the theory of the nescience-caused confusion of men’s 
ideas ; the prescriptions as to what constitutes or what does not 
constitute right conduct ; the declarations as to bondage and libe- 
ration ; and all other similar dogmas enunciated by the oppo- 
nent’s own Sacred-canon — ^they will have to be, one and alh 
contradicted. 

Here is another argument. We would demand why it is that, 
while assuming ideas and nothing but ideas, our opponent hesi- 
tates to assume also the external objects like the pillar, the wall, 
and others of their kind If he makes the answer, Because idea 
is what is actually experienced, we would say it would be proper 
for him to assume that even the external object is as such actu- 
ally experienced. And if it is argued that the idea — because, like 
a lamp, it is of the nature of luminosity—is experienced of its 
own nature, but not so the external object, [we reply] you are then 
prepared to admit what runs counter to all experience, viz., the 
agent’s activity upon himself— as though the fire were to burn 
itself — and are yet unwilling to allow what is not contrary to 
experience and what is patent to the whole world, namely, that 
the external object is perceived by an idea which is distinct from 

16 [ BrahnuuilItrabli&Bhya, Traos. ] 
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[the object] itself. Surely in this you have displayed yourpro- 
found philosophical-insight 1 And besides, the idea, although 
conceded as being non-distinct* from the object, cannot be ex- 
perienced by itself, for there too the same objection of making 
the agent operate upon himself holds. To this one may answer: 
If the idea were to be assumed as being the object of perception 
by an agent diiferent from himself, then that agent will have to 
be perceived by a third, and so on, thereby starting a regressus 
in infinitum* Further, [he will argue,] if, in spite of the fact 
that the perceptive-cognition, like the lamp, is self-luminous, it 
were to be imagined to need another preceptive-cognition for its 
being perceived, then both [the perceptive cognitions] being 
exactly alike, there cannot obtain betweeen them the relation of 
the illumined and the illuminator, so that the whole assumption 
becomes futile. Both these (we reply] are fallacious arguments, 
For, in the bare act of the apprehension of a given idea there does 
not arise any expectancy as to the apprehension of the agent who 
apperceives the idea in question, so that the very contingency of a 
regressus in infinitum simply does not arise at all. And it is quite 
possible for the idea and the agent apperceiving the idea [ i. e. the 
witnessing Self ] — being as they are divergent in nature — to pro. 
perly stand to each other in the relation of the percipient and the 
perceived-object. And as the apperceiver is [ directly and ] in- 
dubitably established [in one’s own consciousness], he cannot 
possibly be gainsaid. 

Here is one more argument. When our opponent asserts that 
the idea, like a lamp, reveals itself spontaneously without stand, 
ing in need of anything else to illumine it, it is tantamount to 
asserting that the idea, which no means-of-proof can ever reveal, 
needs also no percipient for its perception, as though a thousand 
lamps, blazing in the interior of some rock, were to make them- 
selves manifest therein. Quite so, [our opponent may retort,] only, 
that idea is of the nature of self-consciousness, and [ with this 
proviso 1 you are then practically conceding our own position. 
To that we say. No, For, it is unto another distinct percipient? 

Heading “artliSvyatiriktam” which gives better sense, although it is 
not found in any edition. With the reading arthavyatiriktam ” translate— 
And besides the idea, although distinct from the object, etc. 
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endowed with means-of-knowledge like the eyeg, that the lamp etc. 
are found to become manifest. On the same analogy, inasmuch as 
the idea is nonetheless an object that needs to be illumined, it is 
only when another distinct percipient exists that we can agree 
to assent to its being manifest like a lamp. But, [ our opponent 
may urge, ] when [ the Vedanfcin ] puts forward his thesis of the 
self-lurainousness of the percipient, i. e. to say, of the witnessing 
consciousness, is he not, under the cover of a difference in ex- 
pression, assenting to my own theory that the idea spontane- 
ously manifests itself ? To this we reply in the negative. 
For, you postulate for your “ idea ” origination, destruction, 
manifoldness, and [Page 7.4] many like attributes [which makes 
a world of difference between the “ idea’* and the witnessing- 
Selfj. Consequently we have established the conclusion that 
the idea also, like unto the lamp, has to be an object of percep- 
tion for some one else. 28. 

And on account of divergence in nature, it is not like the dream 
and the like. 29. 

Now, as to the statement made, while repudiating the external 
object, that the perceptions of waking-life such as the pillars 
etc. can exist, on the analogy of the perceptions of the dream and 
the like, even in the absence of any actual external object, be- 
cause those also [ no less than these ] possess indifferently the 
nature of perception — to that we have to make the following re- 
joinder. To begin with, we have to point out that the percep- 
tions of waking-life cannot possibly be on a par with the percep- 
tions of dreams etc. Why ? Because of a divergence in nature. 
For there is a divergence between the perceptions of the dream 
and of the waking life. What is that divergence ? It is the pre- 
sence and the absence of sublation, we reply. For, an object 
perceived in a dream is sublated as the sleeper becomes awake, 
[ when he finds out — ] “ It is not true that I had fallen in with a 
crowd of people ; for, I never bad fallen in with the crowd : only 
my mind had become enervated by drowsiness, and so this 
erroneous notion sprang upon me.” Just in an analogous 
fashion there arises a sublation, each in its own way, of magical 
visions and the like. An objection perceived during waking- 
life, on the other hand, say, the pillar etct, is not in this fashion 
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Bublated in any other [subsequent) state. — Moreover, the dream- 
perception is no more than a recollection, while the waking-per- 
ception is a direct perception : and the distinction between re- 
collection and direct-perception is plainly experienced by every 
one as being based upon contiguity and non-contiguity of the 
object in question, as when one says — “ I remember my dear son 
but do not see him any longer, much as I wish to see him.” 
The fact standing thus, it is not possible to formulate the syllo- 
gism — Waking-perception is false ; because it is a perception ; 
as for instance, the dream-perception— especially when the dis- 
tinction between the two is a matter of one’s own personal expe- 
rience. It, above all, behoves those who pride themselves upon 
their “illumination ” not to so flagrantly contradict one’s own 
experience. — Then again, fearing lest it would entail a direct 
contravention of experience, our opponent recognises the impos- 
sibility of declaring outright that waking-perceptions have no 
real basis for themselves ; but yet he wishes to declare the same 
on the ground of the similarity [of-waking-percerption ] with 
dream-perception. If now a given characteristic cannot belong 
to an object on its own merits, that same cannot belong to it 
because of the object’s similarity with some other object. For, 
surely, while the fire is being actually felt as hot, it- cannot 
become cool because of its being compared with water. And we 
have shown that the dreaming and the waking perceptions 
do differ. 29. 

There can be no existence [ of subliminal-impressions ] because 
I external objects are held to be ] not perceived. 30. 

Then as to the contention that, even in the absence of any [ ex- 
ternal ] object, the variety in our cognitions can very well be 
made out to be the result of a variety of the subliminal-impres- 
sions, against that we have to make a rejoinder. Our reply on the 
question is — ^“No existence ” of the subliminal impressions can 
be tenable under your view, “because of the non-perception” of 
external objects. For, it is on the basis of the perceptions of 
objects that there arise, in connection with each of the objects 
[ perceived ), different kinds of subliminal-impressions. When, 
however, the objects are [held to be] not perceived at all, on the 
ba^is pf what pan tbpre arise those diversified subliminal m* 
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pressionB ? And in case a beginningless succession [ of sublimi- 
nal-impressions be postulated ], it would be in accordance with 
the maxim of the row of the blind led by the blind, with the 
result that no stability can be attained and there would ensue a 
regressus in infinituvi leading to the subversion of the entire phe- 
nomenal-experience I Page 75] without the point sought for be- 
ing at all gained. Then, as to the positive and negative judg- 
ments that were put forth by our opponent while repudiating 
the external object, namely, that this mass of perceptions is bas- 
ed only upon the [ assemblage of ] subliminal-impressions, and 
not upon [ any variety of ] objects, even those, by virtue of the 
present argument, should be understood as having been contro- 
verted, seeing that in the absence of a perception of objects sub- 
liminal-impressions cannot properly be explained. On the con- 
trary, inasmuch as, even in the absence of [previous] subliminal- 
impressions, a perception of objects [ at times ] actually occurs, 
and inasmuch as I do not admit, per contra, the possibility of 
subliminal-impressions arising in the absence of [ previous ] per- 
ception of objects: even the “ positive and negative judgments ” 
do, if anything, establish just the very existence of [external] 
objects. Finally, the subliminal-impressions are no other than 
latent-dispositions, and latent-dispositions cannot possibly be 
imagined to exist in the absence of a substratum [ or subject, to 
whom they must belong ]; for, such is the world’s experience. 
Now, you have not [ assumed ] any substratum for your sublimi- 
nal-impressions, because [ as you allege ] none such is attained 
by [ any of the valid ] means of knowledge. 30. 

And also on account of momentariness. 31. 

Next, as to the so-called “ Receptacle-consciousness ” which is 
brought forward for doing duty as the substratum for the subli- 
minal-impressions, that too lacks in fixty of nature, because that 
too is assumed to be of momentary duration. It cannot therefore* 
any more than can the [transient] operative-phase-of-conscious- 
ness, serve as a proper abiding place for the subliminal-impres- 
sions. In fact, unless one assumes one abiding entity pervad- 
ing the three [ divisions of ] time, or someone who is immutable 
and omniscient, it is not possible that there can be effected the 
ordinary activities such as the implanting of subliminal-impres- 
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sions conformable to specific place, time, and circumstances, or 
the [evoking and] joining together of memories [already im- 
planted]. In case, however, the “ Receptacle-consciousness ** be 
assigned a permanence of nature, that would go against the tenet 
of your school, — Finally, inasmuch as there is the same assump- 
tion of momentariness even in this idealistic theoryi all those 
objections on the score of momentariness which were raised 
against the Realistic schools of Buddhism, namely, [Brahma- 
sutra, II. ii. 20] And because at the origination of the sub- 
sequent there is [ already ] a sublation of the precedent,” and the 
rest, — all those objections have to be applied against the present 
school also. — Thus then we have refuted both these Nihilistic 
schools, viz., the Buddhistic Realism and the Buddhistic Idealism. 
There is another school that maintains the doctrine of the Void ; 
but that is so flagrantly in contravention of all valid-proofs, 
that we do not wish to spend any special effort in refuting the 
same. For, assuredly, all this mundane existence that is war* 
ranted by every one of our valid-proofs — it is not ever possible 
to gainsay it all, until one is assured of a basic reality [of a dis- 
tinctive order]. The currently-accepted dogmas, accordingly, 
must obtain free scope as long as an exceptionally convincing 
doctrine going against them [e. g., the Brahman theory] is not 
forthcoming. 3 1 . 

And because It lacks cogency in every way. 32. 

Why say more ? From whatever point of view we try to test 
this Nihilistic philosophy to see if there be any substance under- 
lying it, we find that in every manner of way it merely tumbles 
down like [the sides of] a well, dug amidst sands. We do not 
observe any rime or reason about it. And for this reason too 
any [further] dealing with this Nihilistic philosophy is absolu- 
tely futile. Furthermore, when the “ Benevolent One ” actually 
has taught three such doctrines opposed to one another, viz,. 
Realism, Idealism, and the Doctrine of the Void, he has thereby 
plainly established his own propensity for incoherent prattle, or 
may-be, his malice for the world, evincing a desire that all the 
world might be confounded by believing in such contradictory 
theories. In every way therefore does this philosophy of the 
“ Benevolent One deserve to be condemned outright by persons 
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desirous of salvation — this is the meaning of the Author. 32. 
Here ends the Topic (5) entitled the Refutation of Idealism. 

Topic 6 : Refutation of Jain Philosophy. 

( Sutras 33-36 ) 

[ Page 16 ] The theory of the “ Benevolent One ” has been dis- 
posed of. We now proceed to repudiate the theory of the “ un- 
dressed ” philosophers. These believe in seven categories named 
by them — the soul, the non-soul, the inflowing-fluid, the inlet- 
closing, the drying-up, the bondage, and the liberation. In brief 
however, they recognise only two categories, the soul and the 
non-soul, inasmuch as the others can be subsumed, conformably 
to the nature of each, under these two. The same categories 
again they expand into five “ extended-entities, ’* viz., the ex- 
tended-entity called the soul, the extended-entity called the body 
{ pudgala ), the extended-entity called dynamic-space ( dharma ), 
the extended-entity called static-space (adharma), and lastly the 
extended-entity called the Ether. Of each of these, again, they 
detail many subsidiary varieties of different kinds as adopted in 
their own school. And with regard to all of them they bring in- 
to operation their Dialectics known as the “ Logic of the Seven 
Modes *’ — namely, “ May-be it somehow-is, ” “ May-be it some- 
how-is-not, ” “ May-be it somehow-is-as-well-as-is-not,** “May- 
be it somehow-is-indescribable,”“ May-be it somehow-is-and-yet- 
indesoribable,” “May-be it somehow-is-not-and-yet-indescriable,“ 
and “May-be it somehow-is-as-well-as-is-not-and-yet-indescriba- 
ble.” It is in this very same fashion that they apply this Logic 
of the Seven Modes in regard to the problems of the One, the 
Eternal, and so forth. Against that we have to say — 

No ; on account of the impossiblity of [ the contrary modes ] 
applying to one and the same entity. 33. 

The theory in question does not stand to reason. Why ? “ On 
account of the impossiblity in one and the same.” For, it cer- 
tainly is not possible that one and the same attribute^possessing- 
entity can have, simultaneously abiding within it, such contrary 
attributes as existence and non-existence, any more than it can 
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be both cold and hot together. For, those seven categories that 
they have fixed upon, so many and with such natures [ and sub- 
divisions ] as might appertain to each : they must either be as 
they assert them to be. or they must not be so. For otherwise, 
if somehow they are to be as they describe them to be, and also 
somehow they are not to be as they describe them to be : such a 
non-determinate knowledge about them would by no means be 
valid, any more than a doubting judgment. But, [ it may be 
urged,] when it is a knowledge of a determinate form — viz. that 
the essence of things is variable — that is being arrived at, that 
does not deserve to be invalidated like an ordinary doubting 
judgment. We say, No. For one who is proclaiming an abso- 
lutely unconditional variableness-of-essence in the case of all 
things whatsoever— “for him even this so-called “ determinate 
knowledge *' — in so far as that is a thing (vastu) — will have to be 
submitted to the Disjunctive Dialectics of “May -be it somehow-is,” 
“ May-be it somehow-is-not, ” so that that knowledge will have 
also to be just as much non-determinate. So too, he who is to 
have the [alleged] “determinate” knowledge, and the fruit of this 
“determinate” knowledge will have to be classed both under exis- 
tence if we follow one of the alternative judgments, and under non- 
existence if we follow the other. This being the case, how can the 
propounder of a philosophical system, who must [ as such ] claim 
[ full ] authoritativeness, ever possibly propound anything at all 
when the means-of-knowledge, the objects-of-knowledge, the 
agent-of-knowledge, and the resulting-knowledge itself have all 
alike a non-determinate form ? — And how too can those who may 
claim to follow his teaching find an impulse to act up to the 
teaching laid down by him, when just what he has taught is 
itself of a non-determinate form ? For, it is only when the 
fruit [ claimed for a doctrine] is definitely ascertained to be its 
unfailing consequence that all the world can, without confusion 
or hesitation, proceed to practice what may have been laid down 
as the means to that end ; and not otherwise. Hence it follows 
that one laying down a doctrine-and-code non-determinate in 
sense would, like a maniac or like one intoxicated, have his state- 
ments deemed unworthy of acceptance. — So also in the case of 
the five ” extended-entities,” [ Page II ] by applying the Disjunc- 
tive Dialectics with reference to the number ( five-ness ) of 
these extended-^entities, in one alternative we reach the con- 
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elusion that may-be they are [ five, ) and in the other, may* 
be they are not five, so that the entities in question will have 
to be conceded as either less than five or more than five. — Nor 
again can the various categories be said to be indescribable. If 
they are in sooth indescribable, they would not even be mention- 
ed. That they are being mentioned and that they should at the 
same time be indescribable is a self-contradiction, no less than 
when, being described, they are ascertained to be just as they 
are described and at the same time not ascertained to be so. So 
too, when one is irresponsibly-declaring — may-be there does ex- 
ist or may-be there does not exist that “ Right Konwledge ” which 
is to proceed from a “ determinate ’’ knowledge [ of the categori- 
es] as above referred to ; or again — may-be there does exist or 
may-be there does not exist any “ Wrong Knowledge which is 
contrary to the former — he must clearly belong to the genus of 
the maniacs or the intoxicated, and never to that of persons de- 
serving credence. Likewise w’hen the heaven and the liberation 
are to be classed in one alternative under existence and in the 
other under non-existence, or when under one alternative they 
are classed as permanent and under another as non-permanent 
with such an absence of determinateness prevailing, it is not 
possible that any one can be urged to activity [as laid down in 
the doctrine ]. And there does also arise the contingency of the 
soul and the other categories — whose natures have been fixed all 
along this beginningless time, and are ascertained accordingly 
from one’s own sacred canon — turning out to be not of the nature 
thus ascertained. Similarly also, as regards the soul and the 
other categories, since in one and the same attribiite-posBessing- 
entity two contradictory attributes of existence and noivexistence 
cannot possibly co-exist, — in the one attribute of existence it be- 
ing impossible to find the other attribute of non-existence, and in 
that of non-existence likewise it being impossible to find that of 
existence — the doctrine of the Arhat turns out to be quite incohe- 
rent. Hereby have to be understood as refuted the various non- 
determinist postulates as regards [ one and the same entity po.ssess- 
ing both ] unity and plurality, permanence and transience, dis- 
tinctness [from other entities ] and non-distinctness, and the like. 
As regards the doctrine according to which they imagine that 
from atoms which they designate as “ Pudgalas there spring up 
[ grosser] conglomerates, that is practically refuted by our earlier 
17 [ BrabmasUtrabliaBhya, Trans. ] 
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refutation of the Atomic Theory, and we do not therefore expend 
separate effort in this place upon its refutation. 33. 

So loo [there arises the conlingencv of] the Atman’s non- 
integration. 34. 

Just as there arises the contingency in the “ May-be ” Dia- 
lectics of the fault of the impossibility of ascribing to one and 
the same attribute-possessing entity [ two or more ] contradictory 
attributes, so too there arises the further liability of the doctrine 
to the fault of the self or the soul losing bis integral-nature. How 
so ? Because, the followers of the doctrine of the Arhat consider 
that the soui has the same dimension as the body. And when 
the soul is to have the dimension of tlie body, he will have to lose 
his integral-nature, and be of limited pervasion and definite di- 
mension ; and as a consequence of this, the self will have to be 
regarded as, like the jar and so forth, non-eternal. Further, in- 
asmuch as bodies are of [ many and ] non-determinate dimensions, 
the soul of a man, having become of the same dimension as the 
human body, may thereafter — in case he has, as an effect of the 
ripening of some one or the other of his karman, to assume the 
body of ail elephant— not occupy the full space within the 
elephant’s body ; and in case he has to assume the body of an ant, 
equally may he not be fully contained within that ant’s body. 
And this fault will alike hold, even during the tenure of one and 
the same life, in the conditions of boyhood, youth, oldage, and 
the rest. — That may be, [ our opponent might reply,] but the soul 
has an infinity of parts. And the very same parts of the soul 
would be compressed within a small body or would expand to 
fill a large body. [ To this we reply ] by demanding whether 
these infinite particles of the soul are or are not capable of resist- 
ing being pressed together so as to occupy the same space. If 
there be a resistance then the infinite particles [ Page 78 ] cannot 
be fully contained within a limited space. If they are not cap- 
able of resistance then all these particles could just as reason- 
ably be made to occupy the space of one particle, so that there 
would result no grossness in size and you will be reduced to con- 
sider the soul as atomic only. Nor is it further even possible to 
imagine that particles of the soul, being compressed, as they are 
to be, within the limits of merely one body, could ever be 

infinite* 34. 
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If it be urged that turn by turn, as they attain a large body, 
certain particles of the soul become added to, and as they attain 
a small body, certain particles fall away, even so our reply is — 

And not even by alternation [ of accretion and depiction ] can 
there be absence of contradiction; because of [the faults of] 
mutability and the like. 35. 


Nor can it be possible, even by assuming an alternating accre- 
tion and depletion of particles, to maintain the soul’s possessing 
-—without involving any contradition — the same dimension as 
the body. Why ? Because of the contingency of the faults of 
mutability and the like. In case the soul be assumed to be 
accretive or depletive by the unceasing accession or attenuation 
of parts, it is inevitable that he should be liable to mutation ; 
and being liable to mutation, the contingency of his being im- 
permanent like the skin [ of the body ] cannot be escaped. And 
then the postulate of bondage and liberation will be endangered, 
seeing that you assume that the soul enveloped within the eight- 
fold karmans is being drowned, like a gourd, into the ocean of 
mundane-existence, and it is through a snapping asunder of the 
bondage that he secures an up-rising motion. — Besides, these 
in-coming and out-going particles, inasmuch as they possess a 
liability to accretion and depletion, cannot — any more than the 
body and the like— be of the same essence as the soul. As a 
consequence, it will have to be supposed that some enduring 
particle is the soul. And it is not possible to clearly specify 
which one particle that soul is. Then too, you must specify to 
us from whence these in-coming soul-particles spring up and 
whither the out-going ones disappear. For, assuredly, they can- 
not spring up from or merge back into the elements, because the 
soul is non-eleraental. Nor can there be put forth any other 
common or non-common store-house for all the soul-particles, 
because there is no valid-proof for it. Moreover, under the as- 
sumption, the soul will be non-determinate in form, because 
the in-coming and the out-going particles cannot be supposed to 
have the self-same dimensions. F'or these and other inevitable 
drawbacks it is not possible even to resort to the theory of the 
alternating accretion and depletion of soul -particles. 
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There is also another explanation of the aphorism possible. 
The preceding sutra having already brought home the [ fault of 
the] soul’s non-permanence by urging the contingency under 
the hypothesis of the soul being of the same dimension as the 
body and taking on [in succession] bodies of augmented or atte- 
nuated size — of the soul’s non-integration, the present aphorism 
anticipates the contention that, in spite of the non-fixity of the 
[ soul’s J dimension, the soul can yet be — in its successive 
phases ( paryaya), and following the analogy of the per- 
manence of the flowing-stream — likewise permanent, this 
present position of the “ undressed ” philosophers having its 
parallel in that of their “ red-robed” [ friends ] who assign per- 
manence to the stream-fof-ideas ] in spite of the transitoriness 
of the ideas themselves : and thereupon the Sutra offers the 
reply — If this “stream ” that is posited be an unreal entity, there 
would be the contingency of your assenting to the doctrine of 
Foul-loss-ness ; while if the soul-[ stream ] be a reality, the posi- 
tion would be still untenable by reason of the contingency of 
the mutability and the other drawbacks. 35. 

And owing to [ the assumed ] durability of the ultimate [dimen- 
sion of the soul ], the other two [ initial and middle dimesions] will 
have to be permanent, so that no difference [ in the soul’s dimen- 
sion is possible ]. 36. 

[ Page 79 ] Furthermore, the Jainas desire to assert the per- 
manence of the ultimate dimension of the soul which he assumes 
at the time of his liberation. There arises consequently a contin- 
gency of the two earlier dimensions, the initial as well as the 
middle, being allowed permanence, so that there will have to be 
admitted a non-difference [ as regards all the dimensions of the 
soul ]. This means that they will all be of the size of just one 
[ the very last ] body and cannot be liable to fit in with the size 
of any other body of increased or decreased dimension. 

Or, [we might interpret the aphorism slightly differently: ] 
inasmuch as the last dimension of the soul is something fixed, in 
the two earlier stakes also the soul will have to be allowed to 
possess an unchanging dimension. And as a consequence the soul 
will ever have to be assumed to be — not of the si^e of the body 
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— but rather atomic or all-pervading invariably. For this reason 
too the Jain doctrine, like that of the Buddhists, has to be dis- 
carded as being not consequential. 36. Here ends the Topic 
( 6 ) entitled Refutation of Jain Philosophy. 

Topic 7 : Refutation of Theism. 

( Sutras 37-41 ) 

[ Impossibility ] of the Lord [ only the efficient cause ] on 
account of [ resulting] incoherence. 37. 

Now there is going to be refuted the theory which regards the 
Lord as merely the efficient cause. How do you deduce this ? 
Because in [the Vedanta Aphorism, I. iv. 23 ] — “ As well the 
material-cause, because of [ the necessity of ] conforming with 
the formal-enunciation and the illustration”— and in [ I. iv. 24 ] 
“ Also because of [ self-]reflection” — in these sutras the Teacher 
has himself established the existence of the Lord possessing the 
nature of both the material as well as efficient cause. If there 
had been offered here a mere refutation of the Lord as the cause 
without any specification, then, because of the contradiction in- 
volved in that and the earlier positions, there would have re- 
sulted the liability to the charge that the Author of the Sutras 
was speaking what was self-contradictory. Hence we conclude 
that the view that the Ijord is not the material-cause, but only 
the controlling-agent, or merely the efficient-cause is the view 
which, as being opposed to the doctrine propounded in the 
Upanishads of the absolute unity of the Brahman, is here being 
carefully sought to be refuted. This doctrine of the Lord that 
runs counter to the Vedic doctrine appears under many forms. 
Some, to begin with, who take their stand upon S§-rhkhya-Yoga 
teaching, think that the Lord is the Controller of the Matter 
( Pradbana ) and of the Souls ( Purushas ), and is merely the 
efficient- cause ; the Pradhana, the Purushas, and the Lord being 
divergent in nature from one another. The Mahesvaras on the 
other hand hold that there are five categories, namely, the Effect, 
the Cause, the Application, the Devout-practice, and Ceseation- 
of-pain, which were taught by the Lord, the “Herds-master, for 
l^ttaining liberation from the fetters that bind the Herd,~the 
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Lord, the “Herds-master,” being the efficient cause. So too, 
certain other philosophers like the Vaiseshikas, under one form 
or the other, declare, in conformity with their own philosophical 
position, the Lord as the efficient-cause. Hence the reply is 
given — Of the Lord, on account of incoherence.” Of the Lord, 
the Master of the Pradhana and the Purusha, [ Page 80 ] the 
functioning as the cause of the world by being merely the Con- 
troller, cannot be maintained. Why ? On account of incohe- 
rence. What now is this incoherence ? In the case of the Lord 
distributing beings into different classes as possessing base, 
middle, and highest natures, there arises the contingency of 
ascribing to him anger, hatred, and the like faults, as in the case 
of mortals like us, and so there has to be ascribed to him an un- 
lordly character. And if it be contended that this is no de- 
ficiency because of [ his showing due ] consideration for the 
karman of beings, we say, No. Because if the karman and the 
Lord are to be the motivating and the motivated-principle in turn 
there results the contingency of the fault of mutual inter-depen- 
dence. And if it be retorted — No, because of beginninglessness, 
we demur ; because, as in the present period so in the past 
periods also, there being the same fault of mutual interdepen- 
dence, we would be reduced to the plight of a row of succces- 
sive blind men. Moreover, experts in the Nyaya unanimously 
hold that [Nyaya Aphorism, Li. 11] — ‘‘ Defects are the inducing- 
causes of all activities.” For, nobody who is not impelled by 
any defect is ever observed to bestir himself either in his own 
interest or in that of others. Everyone, in fact, even while 
bestirring himself for the sake of another, really does it, being 
impelled by his own interest. For this reason also the doctrine 
is incoherent ; for, if the Lord be held to be actuated by self- 
interest, there would be the contingency of his being Lord no 
longer. Further, as the Lord is assumed to be a specific Purusha 
and as the Purusha is assumed to be characterised by utter- 
indifference I to all activity ], the theory proclaims its own 
incoherence. 31. 

And also on account of the impossibility of the connection. 38. 

Once more there is the same incoherence. For, a Lord who is 
distinct from tho Pradh^ua and the PuTUsbas cannot be the Con- 
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troller of the Pradhana and the Purushas unless there exists some 
kind of a connection between them. Now, conjunction cannot 
possibly be the [ required J connection, because the Pradhana, the 
Purushas, as well as the Lord are alike omnipresent, and so im- 
partite. Nor can the connection be of the nature of Inherence, 
because the relation of the substratum and the superstrata has 
not been defined in the case. Nor is it possible to imagine any 
other kind of connection, inferrable from the effect produced, 
because, that there is the cause and the effect relation in question 
has itself to be yet established. How about the theory that re- 
gards the Brahman as the cause ?— -it may be asked. We deny 
the charge, for in this case the fact can well be explained by the 
relation of identity that is posited. Besides, the follower of the 
Brahman doctrine expounds the nature of the cause etc. on the 
strength of the Scriptures. Consequently no compulsion exists 
in his case that he must postulate everything in strict conformity 
with actual experience. In the case of our opponent on the other 
hand, as he expounds the nature of the cause etc. on the strength 
of [ mere ] analogy, he has to postulate everything in strict accord 
with actual experience — ^and this gives us the palm. And if it be 
retorted, that the opponent also can lay claim to the authority of 
the Scriptures because he too has his Scriptures composed by the 
Omniscient Lord, — we say, No ; because it would involve the 
contingency of a mutual interdependence. For, the Omniscient 
Lord is to be established on the authority of the Scriptures, and 
the Scriptures are to be established on the authority of the Omni- 
scient Lord. For this reason then the doctrine of the Lord as put 
for ward by the followers of Saihkhya-Yoga and others is un- 
tenable. In a like manner, in the case also of the other theories 
about the Lord falling outside the Vedic doctrine, we can bring 
home, in accordance with the facts of each case, the charge of 
incoherence. 38. 

And also because of the Impossibility of [ assigning ] any 
operating-basis [ for the Lord b 39. 

[ Page 8 1 ] And for this other reason also the Lord as imagin- 
ed [ by the Theists ] on the strength of mere logic caiinot be 
properly substantiated. For, as established by them, he will have 
to be imagined as starting [ the world-creation ) upon the basis 
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of the [ given material in the form of ] the Pradhana and the 
rest, as the pot-maker does on the basis of the clay and the like. 
But that cannot be maintained. For surely the Pradhana which 
is incapable of direct-perception, as being devoid of colour and 
the other qualities, cannot form the operating-basis for the Lord, 
since it is, in this, different from the clay etc. 39. 

If it be replied that it can be, on the analogy of the senses, we 
sa^, No ; because of the [ faults of a liabilitv to ] pleasure-pain- 
experience, and the like. 40. 

That may be. But just as the group of senses, the eye and the 
rest, being themselves devoid of colour and the other qualities, 
and so incapable of being directly seen, can form an adequate 
operating-basis for the individual soul, so too will the Lord make 
the Pradhana his operating-basis. Even so, the position does 
not stand square to reason. For, we infer that the sense-group and 
the like must have been made the [ soul] operating-basis, because 
we find the pleasure-pain-experience and the rest actually ex- 
perienced. In the present case, however, no such things like the 
pleasure-pain-experienoe are experienced. And in case a complete 
analogy with the sense-group is to be postulated, then, on the 
analogy of the transmigrating Purushas, there will arise the 
contingency of the Lord too being ascribed the pleasure-pain- 
experience and the rest. 40. 

The two Aphorisms can be interpreted in another manner — 

Because also of the impossibility of embodied-ness. [ 39 ]. 

And for this other reason also the Lord as imagined [ by the 
Theists ] on the strength of mere logic cannot be properly sub- 
stantiated. For, in our world we always observe that it is an 
embodied person — one having a [ human ] body — who governs, as 
does for instance a king his kingdom ; but not one who is un- 
embodied. Consequently, in conformity with that analogy, if 
one were to imagine some Lord not-warranted-by-Scriptures [ as 
the cause of the world ], there would have to be mentioned some- 
thing possessing sense-apertures — a specific body — as belonging 
to the Lord. It is not possible to mention any such, because 
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bodies are things that are to be produced after the creative- 
process has been started, and they cannot possibly be postulated 
prior to the creation. And if the Lord is to be without any 
body, he cannot properly be the Creator, because that is what 
the world requires. [ 39 ]. 

If a sense-furnished 1 bodv be assigned to the Lord] then by 
reason of the contingency of the pleasure-pain-expcricnce and the 
like. [40]. 

If now, in strict conformity with the experience of the world, 
even to the Lord one were to assign, as one chooses, a body 
endowed with sen:;e-organs, even so the hypothesis cannot be 
tenable. B"or, were the Lord to be embodied, there will ensue 
the contingency of his too being, like the transmigrating soul, 
liable to pleasure-pain-experience and the like, and so being no 
longer the Lord at all. [ 40 ]. 

There would cither ensue finiteness, or else non-omniscience. 41. 

And for this other reason also the Lord as imagined by [the 
Theists ] on the strength of mere logic cannot be properly sub- 
stantiated. B\)r, he is assumed by them to be omniscient as well 
as infinite. xAnd they also assume that the Pradhana too is in- 
finite and the Purushas likewise are infiniLe and all differing 
from one another. [ Page 82 ] Now, we ask, does the Omniscient 
Lord ever demarcate the very limits of the Pradhana, of the Puru 
shas, and of himself, or does he not so demarcate them ? Under 
either supposition there does cling to the view a deficiency* 
How ? If, in the first place, the earlier alternative is adopted, 
inasmuch as there is a demarcation of the limits of the Pradhana, 
the Purushas, and the Lord, they will have to be necessarily lia- 
ble to come to their end ; because that is what is observed in the 
world. For in this our world, whatever object, for instance the 
piece-of-oloth and the like, has a limitation [ in size, number etc.] 
that is found to be liable to come to the end. So likewise the 
three entities of the Pradhana, the Purushas, and the Lord, be- 
cause they are all capable of limitation ; and hence they will all 
alike be liable to reach their end. The dimension of quantity, 
for instance, reaches its limitation in connection with the triad 
of entities consisting of the Pradhana, the Purushas, and the 
18 [ BrahxnaBQtrabhSsbya, Trans. ] 
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Lord, So too the qualitative dimension as appertaining to the 
triad, [because it is quite necessary that it be thoroughly encom- 
passed 1 by the Lord. So would be the case also of the numerical 
dimension appertaining to the Purushas. This being the fact, if 
some ones from out of the transmigrating-souls who are limited as 
regards tbeir number, were to be freed from mundane existence, 
then, in their case, the mundane existence will terminate, and 
so likewise will tbeir liability for mundane-existence terminate. 
So too as regards the others when they are being one after an- 
other liberated ; so that the mundane-existence itself as well 
as the Purusha’s liability to undergo the mundane-existence will 
alike meet their end. Again, the Pradhana along with its own 
mutations is believed to be, in the interest of the Purushas, the 
operating-basis for the Lord ; and that is what is meant by their 
being liable to transmigratory-process. When that [Pradhana] 
itself comes to naught, what is there that can serve the Lord as 
the operating-basis, — and referring to what possible objects can 
we attribute to the Lord the powers of omniscience and control ? 
Thus then the Pradhana, the Purushas, and the Lord being all 
liable to reach their end, there will arise the contingency of their 
being liaole also to possess origination. If, however, they are to 
be attributed both origination and termination, then that would 
be an acceptance of the doctrine of the Void. — If, on the*other 
hand, with a view to avoid the deficiency pointed out, the second 
of the above alternatives is adhered to, then, inasmuch as the 
Lord cantioi', under the supposition, be able to demarcate the 
limits ol the Pradhana, the Purusba, and himself, there will en- 
sue the contingency of this extra deficiency in that the postulate 
of the Lord’s omniscience will have to be thrown overboard. For 
this reason too the theory of the Lord as the cause, as accepted 
by the Logicians, is full of incoherence. 41. Here ends the 
Topic ( 7 ) styled Refutation of Theism. 

TOPIC 8 : Refutation of Pancharatra. 

( Sutras 42 - 45 ) 

Those who regard the Lord as the non-material cause— as the 
t merely ] controlling-cause, or as the efficient cause alone, — their 
view has been repudiated. Those, however, who regard the Lord 
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as the cause of both kinds— the material and the controlling 
cause — it is the view of these that is now about to be refuted. 
But, it may be asked, even on an appeal to the Scriptures, it was 
just this very nature of the Lord, viz.his i>eing bofh the material- 
cause and the controlling-cause, that was previously ascer- 
tained. And it is an accep*‘ed princ'ple that a Smriti text that 
agrees with the Scriptures is valid. For what reason then it is 
that such a view is now intended to be refuted ? Our reply is — 
Although in this and other parts of the doctrine tliere is agree- 
ment, and therefore there is no scope for any divergence, yet 
there is another part of the doctrine where room for divergence 
does exis;t; and hence we exert ourselves for its refutation.— Now 
the Bhagavatas maintain that the one Adorable Lord, Vasudeva, 
whose nature is J^tainle^s knowledge is the Highest Reality. He 
starts out by distributing liimself into four parts: that in the 
form of the ITode Vasudeva, in the form of Mode Samkarshana, 
in the form of the Mode Pradyumna, and in the form of the Mode 
Aniruddha. What is called Vasudeva is the Supreme Soul. 
Sarhkarshana is the individual Soul. Pradyumna is the mind ; 
[Page 83] while Aniruddha is the “r*-consciousness. Of these 
Vasudeva is the Highest Cause, whileSamkarshanaand others are 
effects. The Lord, then, as thus constituted, has to be wor- 
shipped for a hundred years by pilgrimage [ to temples ], by 
collecting materials of worship, by worship, by recitation of 
naraes-and-prayers, and by devout-meditation, so that thereafter, 
having reduced all his affliction, one attains the same Adorable 
Lord. — Now, that view in this theory wherein is maintained 
the well-known Supreme Soul, Narayana, who is beyond the 
Unmanifest (Prakrit!) and who, the Inward-Soul of all, abides in 
Himself after distributing Himself amongst the innumerable 
Modes — that it is not intended to gainsay, seeing that from 
Scriptural texts like [Chbandogya, vii. 26. 2) — “ He assumes one 
Mode, He assumes three Mode's** the Supreme Soul is as- 

certained to be manifesting Himself into many Modes. Nor is 
it intended to contradict that worship of the same Adorable One 
in the form the pilgrimage etc., continuously and with concent- 
rated mind, seeing that such devotion to the Lord is well-esta- 
blished in the Scriptures and in the Smritis. But as to the asser- 
tion, however, that Sarhkarshana is produced from Vasudeva, 
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pMradyurnna from Samkarslmna,and Aruruddhafrom Pradyumnai 
as to that we have to say- — 

On account of the impossibility of origination. 4 ^. 

It is not possible that from the Supreme Soul known as Vasu- 
deva there should orij^inate the Individual Soul known as Sam- 
karshana^ because of the contingency of the faults of imperma- 
nence etc. For, if the Individual Soul is to he aproduoed entity^ 
there could arise the contingency of the faults like the Indivi- 
dual Soul’s being impermanent, etc. And as a consequence he 
cannot possibly attain the salvation consisting in an attainment 
of the Adorable Lord, because when an effect attains to its cause 
therearises the necessity of its being therein re-absorbed. Further 
the Teacher is going to repudiate the origination of the Indivi- 
dual Soul in the Aphorism [ IL iii. 17 ] — “ Not the Soul [ to ori- 
ginate ], because Scriptures do not enumerate him [amongst the 
produced entities ], as it would lead to his impermanence etc., as 
follows from the same [texts].” So this view is not tenable. 42. 

And there cannot be I origination ] of the insliiimf nt from the 
agent. 43. 

For this other reason too the view is untenable. For, we never 
observe that from an agent like Devadatta etc. an instrument like 
the axe etc- is produced ; whereas tlie Bhagavatas maintain that 
from the soul styled by them as Sainkarsliana the instrument — 
the mind— denominated as Pradyumna is produced ; and that 
from the mind thus produced from the Agent there originates the 
“P’-consciousness known as Aniruddha. We are unable to accept 
such a conclusion in the absence of any analogous illustration. 
Nor have we come across any Scriptural text to that effect. 43. 

And in case knowledge and other [Divine] qualities [be ascribed] 
there is [ still ] a non- controverting of that [ other objection ]. 44. 

But it may be urged — these Samkarshana and the others — are 
not intended by us to be merely the Individual Souls, etc., but 
rather, they are assumed to be themselves the Lords, all of them* 
endowed with Lordly qualities like knowledge, Lordship, capa- 
city. power, prowess, and glory : [ Page 84 ] they are in fact each 
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of them Vasudeva himself:, stainless, self-sufficient and perfect. 
Hence the deficiency as above set forth, namely, impossibility of 
origination, does not become attributable. To that we make the 
reply — Even so there is a non-controverting of the impossibility 
of origination : the defect pointed above, namely, impossibility of 
origination, does still become attributable in another form, that 
is what he means. How ? If your point is that the four [Modes] 
beginning with Vasudeva are quite distinct from one another, 
they being Lords endowed with similar natures, then, inasmuch 
as they cannot all form only one entity, there results the gratuit- 
ous hypothesis of more than one Lord, because all purposes can 
well be accomplished by positing just one Lord. There would 
also bo entailed a repudiation of one’s own accepted dogma, be- 
cause the assumption is made that the Adorable Lord Vasudeva 
is the one and the only Highest Entity. If however the point be 
that these four Modes of similar natures belong to one and the 
same Adorable Lord, even so the ‘ impossibility of origination 
remains [as a deficiency] equally patent as before. For, it is not 
possible that there should ensue the origination of Saiiikarshana 
from Vasudeva, of Pradyumna from Samkarshana, and of Ani- 
ruddha from Pradyumna; because there does not exist any spe- 
cific difference between the one or the other of them. For, it is 
necessary that there should exist some specific difference between 
the cause and its effects, as for instance, between the clay and 
the pots. For, in the absence of any such difference, it is not 
possible to discriminate between the effect and its cause [as effect 
and as cause ]. And the followers of the “ Panoharatra theory 
do not assume in the case of Vasudeva and the others any differ- 
entiation based upon a more or a less of the knowledge, Lordship, 
and the other qualities as existing in any one of them or in all of 
them. For, they maintain that all the Modes are equally Vasu- 
deva without any distinctions whatsoever. Then again, these 
Modes of the Adorable Lord need not be limited only to the num- 
ber four : for, it is understood that the whole world, from Brahma- 
deva down to the blade-of-grass, constitutes so many Modes of the 
Adorable One. 44. 

And also on account of contradictions. 45. 

And there does exist many a contradiction in this system, 
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such as the imagining of the qualities as being at the same time 
the substrates-of-qualities. For, we find that they regard know- 
ledge, Lordship, capacity, power, prowess, and glory as the qua- 
lities, and again call them as the Adorable Vasudevas, as so many 
Selves, so to say. There exists also a contradiction of the Scrip- 
tures, inasmuch as we find them reprobating the Vedas as when 
it is said that S&ndilya acquired this [ Pancharatra ] Philosophy 
after he found that none of the four Vedas could afford him the 
Highest Bliss. For this reason too it is evident that this theory 
is untenable. 43. Here ends the Topic ( 8 ) entitled Refutation 
of PaficharStra. 

Here ends — in the Work of the hdy and blessed Feet of the 
Revered ^hkara^ the Pupil of the holy feet of the Revered 
Govinda^ the blessed Ascetic-preceptor with the Title of ^'Parama- 
hdhm^" — in this Comment expounding the Real Nature of the 
Embodied Self — the Second Quarter of the Second Chapter, en- 
titled the Tarka-pdda, 
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3rf»Tr^ iTf#Tf =^ II 

[ »ro O.^ ] %^<ftq33 I 3^ WI5q1^^#?JT 
35R ^g[^’*g55 rr^3'=!II^^5q 

I <3^ ?I^ rT^^- 

^HcTc^, ^3^ =3 5rT«qR9ir*t3 ^^fRin ^q^f^wrsFEKr- 
«*Pf, SI'WM 3 gT 3 ' 3«Wld 2Fm;RqTiSFW3T^ 3M53f^^ 

I [flo ^0, \-^>u ] 









cT^^^ET II ^sf^ %fR^??JT?T^- 

g^^cRq smrTtocngf^ 

%[fr =^[%iiT =^ I 

K? [%o:3o,^-\ ] %cTJTr%cIJTf^vrFT^'OT 

%F7^ ^5if^p[. I flqm^rqoT ^ 

I qf«TH. I q^qqq^TJRq m ^^cRq^Tcq^rr e^qw^t 
w «n5q^ — 

%R =qTT%lt =qT¥iqcT | 

*\ 

[Bo5o,^.^ ] I cT5r w %cR^qi%cT?r<qT^ #rqq?j% fq- 
^seFTcqicr , qqq%cR^qn^ %q5rrfrT^ %q«i^ I qcq^^cT n 
qqr^q %qq qiRor qqf^ II ^ || 

Sl^rf^ II ^ II 

qf^ =|qq ^ =q m qMcRqr^qq^qru^ 

qri4?q qiRqft'^q, sreq qft q;i4 mgcq^r^fq 
^ I 3Tf^s %q; gqRi^qif^q^qM^ ^ I ^ ^q-. i 

qfq^qqiqfqra; | qf^qqrq qi^ qf^^qq^ l 

qirq qf^Vq: qr2cq%: qii^ qfq^| I qjqq; | 

^ q^q qq^ qjRojrqiqi ^q; , qq qig?7%^Eftr^ 

»Fq^ I q^5jfftq4t^ qiiq qiRqirurqq'q^q ^qq^qrfe — 
q qq3[i%5=qqrqjq: ^1 %q t 

^ fqrrf^ [to,q-»-^ ] ?mrq; | qfRoiCTqi g ^ qirq^q 
qT?jcq%qf^%sq. II qg q^T ^q: qiiq^R I qrqq I 

qg q;i4 qir^qicqqi ^ qrgqqitsqjft qi^ i ^ 

? ^ q qf qrgcq%R{?i^ q;r4^% I f^^or qtrq^R- 

UTW^cqqf^ [>{o^o, \\ V3 1| 

lu II 

3fqTC — qf^ ?q1?q?iiqqqcqr%qqcqqf^q^qig’^rf^^ 
qjT^ q^qiK<qq’^q%, q^^ q®% q^e?fsqqM qii4 







H] 

^ qiT^qTcifl^ q-'^joT ^\K- 

oT^qit^ sRi^^^qri^^qrf^qsR^ m sRc^iR- 
oTfteq^Tq^^5^q!qi%q^ 5 : 5 ^^ I f^vrrn^- 

^ ^qrnm^r: g^fcqtrf^qRqji^RTqr^qfpTtrqif^in^cqRf^ 
JrRrcftoq^IR^gR^ I 3ffq=q ^Tf^qf q^oT RcTRI 

qR'if^f^tiJR^sf^ qfRc-qrfiq^qRR™ gtRRiqf^ 3 ^- 
^ ^cqf%5RTWI^^^’^. I ^Fl^Rqfq fqvitfj^q q>T 

— 

51 3 II ^ II 

%q[R^^ f^i%^R^qRfe I qq qiRiq- 

^ qiT^ q;iqiTRiRr«RT r^ot |q^f^%, cT^JfqRRi 

qRRR I cqfRRrqrq 1 fl m'm qqr 
fq4 qiT^PTRTqfi^JT qj^cq r ^qf^ I q^pqr ^sqqi?:^ ffqfi- 
^ f^qiT f^qjR f^Rrqiq^qiqrg^qRq'RRq^^: rr: rt: niif^- 
qf^WRt q RFRicifi^q q^iq R?f5r^ I §qq- 

^w^m 3Rft^ q ^(RRicift^ q^foT I ?f^if^q;R^- 

gff qt ^qi^ q gfq^R'irqrqRft^q qj5>q e?i3n% 1 RR^j^q 
g q qif^; ^sR^sfer 1 f| q qjR^ qirq 

Rqi|<^qiqf^ I aRRq^slq qiiqsRi^q^: qn’fer qii^oTiRR 
>.R ^ qiROTRT qirqfcRRq, sRqiq: [Ro 

?io, ] 11 3MR7 qii^RliqiqRift^ qqiq 

qjROT RR%f^ I flqqrqf^ HRT^sq irt^.-, q;i^q;mrRT- 
^ K ^RRT^qqrci; 1 

Rq q^qqiRr [ to, ^.\?.^ ], 

3 TTR%^ ?Tqqr [ ^[o, vs-^'a-R ], 
u q^^tq q^:^[igo, ], 

^q m [^o, ], 









2Ki%3 ^vw:onsr- 

SIM ^nsqct 1 rf5r «?: q^?::, tRjrVrt 

f^cTfrn^ %: mm ef5q?r ^r ii 

arfei =^pmd ?Hi% — ^r ?qqjre#mr *n?T«n 

3iq^g; , q??ntT?rf^ i^- 
^ ff^ I ?qsT^^iw JT 

^'9 ^ H^?TcT ^ 1 mmm tt^ 

q^qrm^sqwsRMJTrqvrreJTq:, , ??3cir ^ i 

[ *ft^o SRlfto, ] — 

\ o ai?[T^mi ?T3;T ^ftsf: n^ai^ I 

ai^nite^qTWiI^ §«t% II 

# I ?T5r JTftRncft^ qiRTR^TTf^ q^T#J«r ^%qi^^rq5W?f 
u # '^cR^Ti^i qfT 5%!^^ eqOT^n?*n^wi5n%: ^- 

%q?ra aiwq^: i ?SRr- 

\\ gJT: ¥Rf^, '^#- 

crf^ I «fi^^ 

vO 

^]: JRT: ^ f^: ^ I 

rT f5 qr f^tr ^ qr m «Rt^ m 
qr ^ qi m cr^iRsrt^ 1 

[ mo, ] 1 w 5if^»tsf^ <^r- 

gTJTSf^^ f^sq^CK: f^ p?^, qq*!- 

giT^RqfTOiF: a^:, frl«nfifRqrqif^d^i<i i «?: 

v\ 3Ji^qq%sq^ f^sR^q ai^ ^m^cffqiqf^ 

^^01 ^S«Tq^=3qqqf^ af^: I cTWI^ 

#nj: It ^ I! 









^r^i|[OT? ^ar: ai^:'^: I 

^ I a?!. cn^fl3 sn^r- 

\ JTJTfj^cTT^TTRf^ ^Fi^^rg;, ^pE?crf^in^ awfJTrsgs^rl^^ 
^PTrT 1 afcT 

^FT: ai^%(,yccr>i4qi<;,Mti?r: | cP-TlIt^ 5RT^?a sfir^OTTf^- 
^ rTsja^sf^ JEraFi: i m\ ta>- 

®^cT[^%nnrFirTf 5?'wtqr^FTft^^?f% m^- 

’i =%, ^rCOTFTT^^i; I f^a^S^JTKWI^ ^I^OTFIR- 

eFai-gwJHJTf^ 3^‘^5r?Tff: i am %^5 t 3ri?icri^f^m- 
»TnT«r% % ?nq?f% %qi jmFmjp^cq qr aratf^ i 

? ^ l^'kh dai: erwT^'Jicqi^nmcT^rmJi, ^k %^f«m5?Tr nq^- 

3 rq^qr??l%F?RqTq^ II ^ o II 

'^^Tt^JRrw; II 

fcT«8f qTnqn»%s5| ^q^qr cf^q amqmrqszf qmn^i^rqqr: 
3^7c%rqr5rf^^qqFcTq^[ amf^fefrr ^- 

^ f I fmifl 

^wimqFTi i^, g5=^^cT#s?^iqvnm%, ^ 

^ alM^cw cffiiqi i am 

^ afeiHrfpmm af^cT 

f?qi?^}%cT, a%«qrfRmigacnJiiqf^ cff^- 

STOOT? q^m?:%rf^q%5^kra; n aml^ 

^ spmr ^gnimiq^ w I ^ % af^- 

<l?Rci!ft ^¥ih I fl fT?Rrqma^- 

%?Tm (T%S|q jrf%m^, ci4inqa^firi^5?f#!ii-^l- 



^ I afcftcTsr^ni^'^srgr*^ iRin^s^- 

^ ^^5:’?i5n^qR5T^R I 

? \ f%q€t =^»fmraf^n^?:otJT ^Rm^qi^Rot 5fT?qff%- 

f^^qoT^q %q^ I 

^ =Er f^^qinqij; | 
u 5^q §f^l%T q;i4 II 

3n4 ^ i 

^ II 

|f^ [ ^ ^ - ^ o ^ ] =q qq^ i arq^tq q^^T^qir^ qqjrf^fe- 
cT^ qrq I qqfl f^^q?RcT^: 

^Y ^qq^ I qf| qq#f ^ arr^feqT^qqifq ^f^cTsqfrtf^ f^f%- 

sRMq: I ci^qivr qqiyqt^SR ^q f %ci;, qqqwf^qtgj- 
sraw: I qf^f^cTfqgq^^rr, 

q# rTrqfeq^q^^q qqrqf^fgcTcq^qRRqf^^i^q | 
qf^qj^K qrqqpqifwt gRiif%q?q5TqTnqq'q^'^hc>%3qf^ ?Tqqra:i 
^miqif« qiqq-^: sM^q^^qq:, ^fi?oqiqR qiguHi^lqr- 
^ o l^f^ =qr%=qiq 1 3Tfi^=q ^FqjfTqpqi^ ^ ?i^qt qtsqqjf^- 
qfq^^qq- ) m ^T^q’fiq^qi^qg, , qqgcpqcqiq; | qq;^oT 
qls^: ^ qqqpl: i qfiqq frq 
\ % qqT§^ # I cT%q ^«qifT% g^qr^t %ri^- 

q^R^qq^r i ci^inqRn cq?#qfq^qici; Jifesq f^qf^q^: i 
qf% fnf^^^tq^q qf^qiT^^ cTqq\<q 

U ^iq cr^sq^or s^qi'^^, # jt%5 

^r% I ef>qiiq:^Hqf^rrf^qq q^snqq ^fqifR I 

qqrqqi^ ?T%f^ig^q qftjj^ ^ 

n ’w 1 ?fq 5Tqq%s?ftcnimTcTqc?qHT- 

MT^qq qq;i%Tg. q;i% ^ % ?RRf^^qi#qii4- 

I g Pli i Ri^f^ # 



VR |fj^ ^tqqc^qfft- 

cIRTHcR^r^: ##r cTrff:%^q^iJ5Tfiiq I STcT: 
q^5:??T ffR^ aj^is^qq ^jfi?rcqT3qq%: 

vK '5=r I 3{q 3nqqqtRniiqrg^^^qcR#?r 

=q %CTIT q§T ^qcT: qjfCOT qfif^^ f^q II H II 

f^^cqif^qj^qq II ^ II 

«#r terrf^ii^T srf^ s^nw^n lU^ ii 

c^^R?q q^[fl[^^qipq^ri5^q^^qcqit?T5erRi^^ij 
%f^#; q%Cr^cqr^ JMqqjr^orqr^ ^iqsqqr- 

^ 3n%qr %^'qqrqqq:^fqq: qRgcr: | 

qoqif^qr3?qqT?;f^rJi[f^ 3q^q#;f^- 

ir»^ 3fT%q 3TT5lf q^, fcqq; qqFRg^qiqT^l^qn^f^?!^ | 
A qft^^pcT ^ qf^qij:, q qfeifi sfqRqcr:, f^siqrqqfeTST: 
Risrqf^qu: I qfj^qqqRq'iiw^ft^isR^'qqiRotqflil- 
4^qiejr#!l^: %;qf%^RdqiqR^^qT ^soqrf^qiRqqisa^t- 
^ sfi qf^^qqr sqr^qirfT \ 3?q^i%^Tq:^q- 

qiROFpq qiq 3q<RT%q»q i g?qqqifq qRq*^*fk?q 

cTqSqqqriRm;, ff^Rqm^f^rqq;, apRi^qf^s^ql^fej;, 
t ^ anqqf^^^^iiincftq#; %qq;qjTqiROTqk II ? R II f^- 
qRqfifWjRil » II 

^>5F5rR%^>frm% ii ii 

3PW 35T^RRTqiFlKtd^;q^^R%R^ I q^FOT 

ifqflqil qqif^ q^i'm^^oj f^Rq^T^s^qq qf%qt%, 
^ • qqi q^qr^qilF 1 ^qqi^^qqiq^feq: ^cj;, qqi 

HpWqt: I f^ncT: I ^ qqroTFtRq|%- 

% [sretqqqi^q.] 



1 5n»4 31 T: 5RiqT=^^5rf^s^: ^i^ct 

^ I I 5r%sr it 4 ^TRtq>?if^¥rRt ^trt %cr: 

?nCld, I «i«n ^xrt 

3(1^ ?i% I freq ^ f^n^qrm^r: sra^fT ^ »Ti^r 
^ jnciRi#cT, m >Tt^^Tq^ I cT4l-^rT^"fivn5nqi%: 

q<JTqr;r(OTTp:§Tt>Tfs^Fqf^ci; I ^ 

sfT'qjq gtRJi. 1 qqt fq?rc% ^qfrmiqqrf^nt ?s??i«ricftrTRinfT- 
qi?7Rcf5q: I rRHI^ ^^H[Rf^¥nn^ilwq- 

qiTqjr^ai^RqT^ailqf^ ^ JT^- 

qqici; — I 3qq?ifT qqrqqwq^isf^ fl^riq:, qq 
? K ^r% i crqifl ^ii^rRqtsfFqcirsf^ crflqimoit 

fcT^rr^^#Rif^^ 83 aTiar ^- 
m I e9^T|i5qjR^sqRc%sf^ ^flqii^.qi \^- 

^ 6 cr?f T^Riftq^qq¥nqrql%ifq(% I jtr rtqiRcKff^Jnqiqrq^Tqfir 
?TijqTR^fsRR iqqf^ I q^ilqcif^ q=q ^IpqtRq^KciXmviTqT- 
q(%;, ?TR q<^i?^isRR II q?i1^ q q^roit 

f^qiR:, 

?Tq: I 

[ %o 3o, ^ ] wRfRfiq^q q;rq?9q^^R 

?Rqi^, H'qilq qiiqqqqfqa^^^if^fqf^^t fqvqq ajiqjr?!- 
^q qsTfqii'^f^^ %m: q?:qqii^oTip:5Toiis5Fq^^qq?i^ 
^fiiqtTq^^'qt f^q; ^9qq^tif^i^%qR,ll n II ^ 
\ « ^qqiqRf^qi^qq; 1 1 'a 1 1 

^ 3 Tr? 3 ^tf^q»?Tin 3 r 1 

II II 

sp^qjq %q sqiqfff^^ ^qt^qjq- 

qfq|7^sf¥|q: I qfqq f^q; q^qi'S^Tsfer, q^flW aqh 

% «Riqqq<?JTq|^jpqcqqqq«in 1 qq^qiqq^itf^q; qfqq^g w, 







qt m, mqrc]^ qir^oTR]^ q sqf^^^oimrq: 

qq^qqw^ I fcT: 1 3rr??fi70T^^f^: i an^^ioT^is^iq^- 
\ qqjf^fT^ qf^fiq, ^STRiq^qigR^ — 

qqr #io>5Tel ^q (^itr 

RR^q ^rir: I 

^ [ sro, ] I qq^tR vrqf^ I ^ qwr- 

4<?t ^q q3<.?i^?^RTf^q; ^^ifRq;- 

cqi^^lrqiflfiq ^i%q, q% qr^qi^^wT f^q^Ri qiRqq, qi%q 
^ ^ ^q^R^fRTT?;«i% ^q:r^ qs: qi^iq 3^ ^fq i qg q^g- 
#R ^qi[^ RTR qif^^ 1 RRqqRiq ^q^gqR:, ?f^qi^q 
sERif^fq I qq q^ ?qtR sn^nq-. i qq ^T3j=qR*qoT- 
?K ^s^Rpq%sfi^ q?Rif^^%aT ifr^ | 

3JT5R %^q=Riqi qfTqn^qigqtRT ‘q^q^q'jq'i’Ri 
fe^qrRTq [ ^o, ] — 

?<i qr^qK*^ rtr^, 5fti% 

w>ft#r ^cRR I 

1 aTT^rRiRjjF^Rf^WT fcqifl:?F5Rq^[ ^lo, ^-(^-o] 

^ ? ^3jqqf^^ el, qq e^, e sRcRr, qq cqqfe, 

qqqRiqir [fo, ], 

Ss ], 

qy hIr [ mo, V9*qvq ], 

qRife Ri^qq [fo, 

l^qRiqRT'^T.'qq^qTiRqt qqq3TTq3?:ffq5qR i qqT^q^q;- 
fifrqq elf^fR ^qqq^ i q^RRi q^q:^qIr?rfq^^5TRl ru- 
qjT^FFqqiR, qqrqr 3qci/^llRq;r^Rqqf^s?Fq'qR, 
^sqs^qfqiq ^q^'RrgqiRT-qrq , qqRer ^R^rqqrf^qq^- 
^ <» snqer q^T^qf^^^'RTRrq ff^ qq^qR 1 1 

RR%q;ifRq; q^r, qqr qqR^qieF^iJ^- 

gxB q§n am qqjfq qRfcq =qrRqRfl e .q^^, qqr m 









# JiFTTc^rq;, q«Tr^ ^JTcT^fT- 

^TTcHJTT ^r«frer g?icr?^cq i 

c#Rc5fi^ fHFfltejsifcffr?;: %c^qf^, JTRTc^i$Fr g 
U ^ %cw fi% I g^csFcTi 3Tg- 

w II ^ra; — 

#1%^ [ STo, ], 

\% # JTfif^rsrFr ?sf% e^c^iw^orr^r., f^. 

?KR^?irTgcTfqTf^t'4RT^_, 3[I5T^sfq — 

CT^ [ ^O, ^..^.vs ], 

V^ ^T^rqT^»?T^OTra;, 

aiTfrfT, ^ %q|;^ [ ^To, ], 

|{^ ^ ?ir(F^ ^5mi%T^5ira; | ^?T5i%t m\- 

vH cTjcsrgqfeq^, ^ I afcT%^ si^ncqc^- 

qqJTKTUR 5Tr^f{TcTTcf?q ^4#: ^ssqif^- 

^ I snf^ ^ ?ir^cq^ rT^ew: en^cT: 

vd qrf^ ^qf^, qf5f%i?t jfRTcqi^dsq^ 

q?nq: qF^ 1 3:^qf^ =q — 


qq c5Rq H^Tc^qpj^ %q t cr^cI; | 

K ? ffqil^T [ fo , q§ncqcqg]f 5T w\^ fdqr- 

sqqfF^^qrwrqq: i q qrq sqqiFmitrsq^- 
^ftq^^TsP^qtqq g^ q^q;, — 


Kv qq;cqii% [ STo, 5^.<r.vs ] 

ffir q^TTcqqiq^qiqq^qT^qf^q^qqcqrg^ I q^qi^?5i%T =qig- 
qifq^q^q q=^q ^rfqrf^qw =q dg 3diq$fqicqiild qRnr- 
Kvs c[qkf^ [^ro , ^ ] f^«qTfri#q^=q qRrcqq,! qq- 

qg^TcTTqi ft qjq sqqfird^sfq q^^gqrfii^iq I 

g#: e q fs q^ q^ i 





iRFfltaj ffgqqer^, qj?qf%f^s«iifrr 57 ^q 

^Rq;r??q^:TT 5 n^qqra; i ^ecqfnqf q;«wq:fqfT^ 

jp^q:f%w:F?T[^qjl snsrrfqwiqr^ 
qqiorrf^ ^snoqrf^f^ 3 ^%r# I 

m cT??nq \ ift^- 

ft^*Ti^ sq.m?!: ^ci;, 
=qT?^ q[^?TriroT R^qi’fer^aictqifsn?? gfq ^gq q i t ^ i^ n 
^ ^ 3f?TN% — %q ^q; , e^qfl^ion^q qi^c-qffl fqf l^^ ^- 
cqiqq%:, ^TFicf^r^^ jq^ qtrqr^ I qjqf^ ^ 

qfeq^^q^ snnora^iqqi^^aEi^s q;w> 

« ^ I f^qq^^r ^ w^if^qTcqicTlt^ ^rr^ 31^: 

qf^q?f^ ?qrqT^q?! a§TTc^^^^ flcq? 1 c^qrai qR^TTcqrnJn^- 
qr^qqqf: sqqcF?:: 1 qqi arr-^^q 

3 FRq ^ ' 3 ^iq=qT?i^ aiqpi, q^q^ M^q acqf^qfvmq 
i%R qq^ sjTf atrqra;, qq acq^wr^qtoRqqq^ qq%, 
cTsq;il q;q ^^qiq^ q^rroRq^q 5 #?%- 
's<i qq^ I q% ^35^^ ^ f%q^, qifJr ^q^if^qiTW qRT- 

onf^qviqfq^s^: 1 ?qiT^^?qfq?Rq q 

^j^rqra: I q?i: q:T^q«igcm'^ ^^rra;, qq qR:— qqf^ 

q^, qfrrg^^qicqqriqRHqra; I qfl ’qa- 

ipq^ I #R ^qa^^sqqtqqiq^ ^iqffRqi^ 
^f^cisq: \ ciarq — 

m q?f§ qip^ q^ t 

cfq qpftqig; ?qHf^% n 









[ ^ 0 , ] 3 Tg#r ^ipqpiT: sf^- 

^0 ql% I cM STcqej^^^ftS ^ 5 — 

JT 5ftfWt^ ^^1 

[^o 3ITo,^.:^.S.v3 ], 

an? I 3 ^ fM 'T^f^, B I 

Jl^OT 1 ^ g;=aqf^ I jjfet ^ 

eiwm: i 

f^^sRMurc^^Rt^fq srf^qr^ — jm: q^ I 

qqrfl ^'ki ?R^fq% ^ %q — 

so •%, ' 

cTci;cqqf^ [me, ^.<i.v 3 ], 

5^jRnf^ [fo, 1> 

§PTi^^q%’s^Tnais4 3Trq:r^^ ^qra;, ?icqi^q;fqoq^^^on^- 
Rrsqqpits^sqtfeT q anqii^^ I q %qqqqf^*fi?qqq 
K»\ 5fqq q^q — 

cTTO f^3r^ [ sro, 

?5qif^^«T:, sfqq^eNTfRi =q «rqon^| ^^rg^pERi^ 
?<»<i 'q f^qRRi; I ?r%qqqqi%^qfe ?iqq q^j 

3#snf^#rT:^q:^5Tra;, qTwq^fHprT^Tqrqra i snqi^ 
cqrqnrf^sqifq; eq: g^ii^sqqfr^ 'qf^^w^m i 
?n cRRRr^ qqi^ qf^i^q aqf^qi-^ ^jq^ci^q qrqtq^q 
^^qqfm qif^fqTqn%q;CTq:q?iq-,?qqiqqj^sfeT || 

5T3 q3jfeg\?ciauiqw[q; q^^oTRqFtq 

K u w^, q^onf^^ f| 3^Rqtsqt 1 

%«qcr — 

^ qr qq qfjqar anqnsar^sq^sq^sqqt fl?T 

UVS [ f o, ], 





^ [ f O, ], 

sif^fRg [fo, ], 

fcqT?n«T; TO: 

JTirsF;??! STO: cT?^cq =q ^qq srf^q^ | 

I =t i fl^qurra" firfl 

qrs^q^q f^4%qf^^qqWcq i w>z^ ^ 
f^cq q§T I qqr mm 3nlt- 

srn^qiT^qf^oTTf^cqg-^^qf^r ?q^^q 

q%^f%ci; q;^iqif^r&q^ I qqiormrqi^ I ^^^qq^TTcHcqf^- 
fRi^ ft q;^ — 

e qq ^ I 

[1 o, y.q.y ], 

3^4 % 3 Rq; qT^is<% I 

fft [ fo, ] qqsrrcftqqiq; | ftt ^qft, m- 
uq qq:q^ ^qqi5ft4rqfftqTO^^q ^i?Tf, qq; qqr- 

q:s ?Tq%, TOr sm^qiRqftuiiftc-qift, fir^Kqiqrqiq^ 
qi^qfeftqm:^ cTi^ftq^, qg qicqq 

uq q:?<^ fft I qft qi^onqqtqftf Rrg; qftiqiqqtqqrcqq: q;^ 

?qif^ qf qrRq:, n fs^srroqqrftq 

q-TclqiPw^^tftiqsqrqTq l^^qir^'qaf^fTftdq = 4 g; | 

< U ?T I 3f%qcqq;qrq^4l3rjaTrq:^oTft^^^ ^rlfirq^ I 

q?qi 5 T qq^qr^r^R anqq^T: [ fTo 3 o,^.?] 

f^rftqr#^ ^T%ra; q[q?i%4wT- 

tv? Siq^if^rftlf^qaqT:, qT%rRra; JTqRRRRT^S^; Jlft- 
trrq : — sirwr qg; [qo^o,?.^q]?ftierqft?ici^- 
JT cTft??^s*5: gqRfN^ I qiq jfNftscqRqqqiT qq?- 
?vy cqqficfiqfq =q qqcTT i fg qqr ql^ i ^r^f^roricq^ 
qw^ qTqpqcqFqiqft^^qjfft ^rai^rq??- 



jjm, ^:, jn#f^ ^ 

?Y'» I e% f«R: — 

% ITTH JTW^^I^flcTT I % cTp:5T | 

# [Wo, <;.?«.? ] I 
?Ho sqFF^sr# [ Sfo, ], 

JTFllt^ ftf^flfil^f^ I [^o 3TTo, 

K\\ 5ft^ [ ^Oj ], 

WrT=T^ %nncq^; arftlf o?Tcifi?;f|q^ I rl^f^ai^T- 

r^lR# =^, ^ 

f^wrTO#Trf^^ 3nfq^^%rr5^e#qTf^5q^^ 
3qq?i% I m — 

5n^ ?TF?^oTtl^ srpqfeafRif^ ^ \ 

^ [SIo, ] 1 

«rq fq^ qg; q; q?^ i 

f^JTT [ f o, \?‘'A‘^'A ] =q 1 qq q^qpqfq^qmi ^^q- 

?qq fi^r*TTq q^ # i q^^*ttqRqf^[v?«,?'A]— 
q sRfjfq q qiqff&i ^?q ?fq^ sig: i 
q qifee^q ^iq^g II 
qT5% q;qq^ qiq q % gfiq f%: i 
aiin^fq fiq ^q wm-. \\ 
f{^ q?qfqrq?qTqTfftfM%q5qTf^qiwqTq: 5r^% I sq- 
?»? qcRTSRqrqi ?p: ^q^^if^sqqfn; — 

qs( qq’l^q^tq qqqi^ qq ^#«r?jt qql 

1 



[fOj ] I cT^T%W:%TI^{^ [ ] 

^T^^JcTlf^ ?F5(1^(J|(^ TfrqiTT || 

?vs\5 ^1 'T^JTPqlf^IStl^OT cT^fPTc^^9?r§: 1 sqJnU- 

^tf^Tsn^ g »T€r^ 9 ^^?TiJfrERTf sifM: 

3f5T?n^l%^ ^TT^JRSir ’TftoTFISTf^i =^?iRf^, 

?<io ?JT2Tt^ |f^ II II 

^ II II 

fcT«S ^n^tiTr^SFTc^ ^5T^, iTcSRRDT 
q:rfgq^«i^, qmi^ I rrqqr 

^ =q cpgs qj: I Jrq f^q^JTFqqi%s«R%r^^?feT i q?rat 
nt??q: ntvik I iT=q qs gq^- 

WI%, f^g%fil<%q5vn%S^cqTg; II ^pqwRir ^T 1 %SC?I, 

^ w^, qqi^p# l I 351 - 

f^^swf^ Hlqr^gfeqji^qrft^Rq I aiq ^ 

q:qri%3!q^qr fl^'qra;, ffs^rr viqcft%, 

^ q:f^^: I cfsrqrg^^i ft gf^ qn^qjRoi^rsRq^ ^ qq 
q?F: I ^ "qraiqftgqqt^^ li 

qiqi^q^ftft qr g^q; i q %q^ ^Rqftq q^w^tq- 
? ^ %5Rq^, sRq^rq^ftqqrqM q%fpqcqft^: 1 qqft ft 
q«q83tq55ftq: q;iqq5i<«Tq|<?Fq^ I qqqr, cRg^^ 'ft q^- 

sqft^^pjT qst qm q:i4 ^qqspg qqrq anqR- 

?K ftqiqqqr: sRqsjgq^y^rft, qqr q-g'qja^siis cRjqqqr; 1 
aiqqT jr?qftq^qi qlftqi^fFnrft sfjftr '^^qftr, q^ qig- 
qiq^, qqqjRmm %^^qq; 1 qq; qt qtqftqift^, qq 
u ^i^RFirqi ftsmftqiq ii?'^ II 

fq«r qiR'/nq; qjr^^qiq^, qcfinPT 313 ??%: qjrqqTcq^q 
sRift e^mq^qq^lq^q qn^ ^ — 

V [ aitqjiqrsqR] 













U 


#^R>w 311^ [ S!To, VR*? ]» 

antin ajRftg; [^oaiTo,:^.^.^.? ], 

'ErRRlf^^TOTRi; | 
^ ^ ^ ^ era; cicT 3fq^, m f^?Tr«j- 

I Rrgtq%^f^T5cq5Ra?5T^ wiici; ^- 
I ^ROT ^ ^3 ^#3 ^ ^ 5qfJ>=^, 

^ ^3 ^1^5 W ^ I 3^1: 

af^SCJRPTc^ ^ROira; ^FiT^ II ? ^ II 

%r, viqf?fR»»r ii ^vs n 

^ srrJFT%: sqqf^f^ — 

aRf^i^qiT ang'H I 

[^O, ], 

3R15J afRft^l 

^ [%o5o,^.v3.^]=qi cRRRRfSqq^^ra 5IT3?q%: 

%?i; I ^ m: I JRmfq^Tqif^ipn^ 5ng9T%: 

wq^R, ^ RqMqrrqiRisqq^: qrg?q%: rr qq qii^ 
qjRcq^ViiJRqRT 1 q5q^fT^q*Fq% I qrqqttqi^ I 
qrw, I ^ =q cTiq?!^ — 

arel^R 3fRftci; 

^ [STc, vwi ] 

qR3^q 

[sro, \‘^v{] 1 
gqq%^^ i 

3n^i 

^ [%o ^o, ^.v9*? ] smrf^- 

ci^iR I 


qgi; SPf' 





Rva ] 




[%o :jo, ] -7r^^Tfr^ i 

^ I 3T^: nWffR^sqicR^^g- 

W l\ 

3%: II U II 

3%5a m3cq%: eiqq^qc^ =^ ^[??JTr3[^»T*q[^, ^- 

I I ^5l5?^?FiI?lf5Sffl; ajf^- 

\ ^#i 1 ^ 

#71^^^, ^ ^^>3; I 1 3Tf^% 

f| 5n3?7%: 

^ #I^FTT ^ 3?7?J% ^ I ST'^qilgf^sf^ RR^T# 

^3: <7^ 5T ?f%^Ri, ^ 

5T Rm^^TRI ^- 

% cfJT^r3[fr^: 1 ^Fil^iri^q ^T^^qURI 

^KFR^rin rt 

Rra|^^ra;^T7?JT^RIR'>?cTr Ril4^|| 3Tf^=^ 

? ^ SF;i^^R[qRtt5R30TIcfl?Ti =^^f^RRt3E5?R^^^ cfT3[[e«R^'3R- 

n^sqii;^ 1 gqcTRcRj^JTTRiqfq 

nJRRI^ cTW c[^RT^S=R: gR==W: ^R^f^cTSR fRRR^IlTOW: I 
\\ ai7T¥gqiT«Ri% =R I 

^^Jltsf^f ^ft ^ 

5!7IcRI3?R^^ ^RI4 I clI^^Rcft^^ 

?<i ?RRIR^?q57FT4fRH;|| ^roHRRWs^^S 

RcRIJTR^ — eR^®=rRq%s[^, ^CT RRRR^RLlRf^ 
^R5^5 sr^, fTtlSRRSR^q^fsvT: Jie^^cT, 

’i ? ^r^i^cRig;^ 1 ?fj^ RfrR rc^r 

I 3rqi^RR5?T: HR^l R^cT, 

RRf^SRRRT: eF?^3;J^^777;»^#iR^R^SRR^ I ^^I- 

^Y qqR5 q f^ fi ^ ^R R ^ 7;f^ : sqi^lfq | 3TJTR?R1 









^2 cTwf^ ^?q^Rc^i?i, I 3m 

am^^m fr^na miqi^smaimm^: ^ara; | ^rfl 

^'s ^ ?Tf%Hfrqqm?cT?i^5r qi3f^3%sf^ I gnq^^HRq 

f^q^qifqa^: mr^, ^aqisf^ga^qi- 

1 nTcq#!^ qR^iai^ ^q I q i cmr 

^ o a^ftmqiqra; | qf^ ’iicqt^g^ acVq; q%Tqi^sqqsft mm; , qqi 
qtm amsj ^iiiq qqqqqmf^ acqqqq acqsj | 

q%q ft’q^T jiuct i a^qjqfleai^ ^qiqqf^: qjr^unf^aira^, 
u cTm %q;cqi^, fq%er =q 25qq^ I 

q%q W(^ II 

ar3fq%?q q;r^mram 3cq{%?:q;c^ ^if^qir =q mi^ I 
ma f^, m eqi^^q afqgalf^, q^-qi^q^ l 
%qr =q ara m(3;qjffq;r %fq I a^m =qtaT^- 

?maraT jt a^qiffqir, f^qfl, 3PTq:cf#:f^ q;?mr mr^i; | crar 
? <1 qiqi^fsflaiatgKiRi^maraFqqi^q q:5^q | ?mi=q 

qjROTi^^im ^qm^ l a=q 
q$rfqf%ftg% fi^i^i^a'^maiam acflq%, 3^5f- 
v^ cfra^i^^ II 3m mqjRORfqT^q^q q^^rf^^ifa^Jia^a q;i4- 
%q;, qjqa^mTcaqr qxRma; i 5 ^: 

^aa^q: ^a^, q 1 sraram =a 

vK atiFTTiR:^ aqf^i'aa^qcRa: 1 f| %TO^Rt 
aq^?j m, amiam 1 afl sp^arg^ a^^a aiaqp’taa'oii- 
sf^i^a:if^a5ncftq%q aqf?aa;mia f^mqa^ a^mrg^ mi 
v<i a’lfa, vra^, aMa, |i% ar faftm^ I qf^ qsmrg^sPf 
aamimraRT^^aaRm^, rm | 5 ?i'^iqRqa qjrqfaiat- 
sPr qqmtmrqiR^^ af^cft^ I aq 5 qmi^ sFmigam 
anqfaram =amTacaTf^?tqmqT sFmiga: aam^qRi|4 a 
aim^ararsfq airmimiaRi^ a II 

5R%a i# eRRafsqrqRtsa^q;: ae^^ I q§ia fe aif^- 
Kv mici; a a[fw5^5?Rq- 



^niqVr q- | ^ I 

3TcT: HRr^cRsqrTT^pl^r^iq 5ir3<q%^q[?r; aRi^f^ I 

KV9 %i3f ^^^: I 5RT: ^[qf=fj[\q oqcf^-qiqq^; qiRqisqRR^qiq- 

q^q^qq?!^ I q^Tqfqiwsfq qiRORqrcq^ qq, sRicq'^q^qr- 
?n^«Icqiq;, II f^^q^^qqi%cri q?^?qcq Rqfq 1 

qo Jifl: 5Riri'^^Ti)0qK^ fq^^ ^^ 

qiRtsfq q!sq=^ ^ qqff^fRriq; | qqr qfq- 
f^qT^qfR^-TRRrrqPf fqqTi^tqi q qqq^fq qq^, m fqqr, 
qq WT, qq jq, q^ifinriRiq; 1 qfq>^^qqT[^[qfqTq; 
qq ^qjq;, qpqq %q[_ i q | sjfq^iqrqfq ^-qrqrq^R^qr- 
q^q Rcq^fqjq; | 3i?:^qqiqTqTqfq qsqrqr^qi Rqiqqicftqiq- 
qqRq^f^qiqrqfqf^qr^q 3[^qqiqRTiq^ q^qqqr i ^qr- 
^iqrqqqfqrqqqqq^i^s^^qiqqif^i^gifT i q^3Rq>^^qT- 
ftqqrT%5:eq: 5qwqi%:, eq^WTqTqi%:, qqf ??f^ qqqrfeq 
^ ^ qqfrq^ni^r^j , qqi=q qieqqrqq^ifqVqfq : , 

{^f^^qqfr^^qqqg^^ II ej'qqfqT?:: qf^qf^’q; II 
q^q gq: sngfq^^R^ qqq cRq qii^qi^^qiqR: 

eqqrf^qiR'qf^qq: qir^qjsqiqR: ^qi^B %q; i q i spqf^q- 

%q q;Rq^5q[cq>;oR^^TXf%?;^RRfT^ I RqqifqqiRiPE^qTcqT- 

«H ^^q: qjTqftf^ I q I qffqiiqqn^: i stftqCi^q 
^fot ^qif^qilqrqf^gqrqr^ q;iqfeqj ^ 

cTTs^^q; q;i4 q^^iqrf^ ^qq I qqr qqqii^'q^’^t- 

qjiqfg; ^^q qiiqFqir^or q^qq; ^q^qq^rq^q^q q^- 
I i^qg^: qif^qrqrg?#: q^qq^q^q =q qiK'qr^^^ll 
qpqpqqtqc^qqfq^ I ij^^^sqsqq^ftrq: 5R^i5:i?q- 

K c-qr^ q^s^: ?T5qq^5ft w^: ^qRq.-— 

3n?ft^q:^iqi?l:fftqq l 

f?Trf^ [^lo, VR'? 1, 



[ 310 , ], 

^«we5T: ^«n^cT I 

<i's ^ [ 3 ro, ] 3 Tr%RT, 

#>%^5r 3Tr^^ I 

[3ro, ] arqWRqf^ | 

^o jng?7%: g^3S3:qr^JT qiRotsr ^wiJTTf^?TKRq 

Jrf^^cT: I q% SnScq^^Rfj; qil4 ^??rc]^, q^ST^tt- 
?T?RR qiR^ cTsq^ qiKinr^ I m — 

NO NO 

[ 3Io, ] fq 5n%fT 1 g^lJp^^qiqq^q 

qf^( II U II 

II \% II 

qqi=q q^ q sq^ >111% feqq qS: f^qi^- 

s[sqf^^, ?T qq sRiif^ q^ ^q qj Jwr^- 

^ JXII^ 1 qqT=q ^Z ^ ^IIRIOTtsfq q 

f%%srqrqft^r^ »zs%, ^ qq qer^^eq^ fqf^srqwf^^Rr 
^ ^f^qi^rsqm; qj ^ i qq q^jqfeRiqrq^ 
^ qjif^q:i4q?qs gq; gCtqqfif^^if^qiRqjsqiqi^if^sq^ qrs 
JZiicr I 3Tq: R%fgqq?rf/^q3^[’^%qiJpqq; qn^unq: qtr^- 

f^Rq: II II 

5 rT«irif^ ii ro ii 

qqrq morrqfqrf^S moRi^S moriqi^q f^3 qjR- 

oRI^dt qqqRtS ^qqqfq qil4 qTf^qqjRTRon- 

^ f^qi qqqkr^Ji, I ^q JTr<q^^3 gq:5n^5 ^qr^f^qif- 
^aer^oirf^qjqf^ q;iqp^ f^q^ I Jfq Ror^^qt 
Ron^cq, gjft?qi^iqif4^Rg: 1 qq q;i4^ qiR'm^^qLl 











^ 3irT« fcsnar sm# felt'rr 4l?(t 

jrf^fi — 

^«ic! \ «ra I 

NO \3 

^ [^o, ^•^^ IK'S II II ^ H 

IRHI 

3PI«IT 3«T^rR^?WK I %cHTfl[ 'jIM^I^'MI^I- 

flrTI^^oiT^ I f!^: I 

5ira; I — 

e SfloRT, ^ I 

[Wo, ] jrf^^JTra^ II ^ I ^ 
era; 55|r ^^^snf^^ra; i 

[%o 3 ;o,^-^] w^qrllfJcTW ^§r<JT: ?rrtr- 

[ Wo, ^ q?i 1:^ 3ft^?ncJi?n% wqferafr 

\ R JT 3?fOTt f^: ^itl^ I cTWNSk^JUl: cT^Sr- 

<K#rf^ I 3ra: ?EI #*raw^l 

f?if^TTf|eT ^»1<'JM<|J)i||«ji^chHi^3l]<3J5[; ) srf^ 

\\ ^’’^RraiWr^'T; ficSngsi^f^ 1 ^^PI’Rcq^f^jfe: ^I^- 
ra^?/^5T ^rai<M^«rra; i feraf^ ct^’ti 

srsrra; i %ira^ i wi'^ f^^- 

t a f^cTfti^ I f| ^ WiT^ ^ 1 

sTBifert 

I ^iCt^ ^ 5Ij^eq- 

5TRi%»ftTOi^ I %trai®ra3?f^- 

^ n«i^ II =ini 





tu 








3rfMj 5 il RR II 

pF3[: s^n^qf^ I q^ gq^f^ m Pi^qa-s- 

gsg^R^qqiq qirCro^f^qjiFqg;, ^ wi^-. ^ qq: i q 
^ feqqj^tqi^qt #n: aW'd i qf| d^ fid 
q^sqqqqfld qr ^cqg^^iqTq^ I qq d^ fiq- 
aflq^q: qiMrrq^ qi ^i^cqrd^ I 

^ ^^r^qqJlqRq: i d%id; Jrq5q% idiqj^in^ ^qi: | qg 
d qq qqd: qsR qq: I ^ qdd; I I 

afidq qr 3ft ^sq: ??rd# qqrs^t f^^iftrdsq: 

[fo, R-v-^], 

#s%sq: ^ f^f^trif^dsq; [sio, ], 

edr #*q dan # 7 # qqfft [sio, ^>01 ], 
qnCk adc-qr arldTcqqi^^d: [fo, 

^clqqtcf.qqj: qsfqiq'rftr^I^fjl^ 3flq|5^^l^ qST II 

q^?ftf^fiYsfl a#d: — 

dd;rqqi% [sto, ], 

fc^qqicftqq;: I q;»q ftq^qidiq; | ^ ^Td:, 

3nqn5iq?dq:r5i«q^q|qq#qq?q dqqq a^grflddiTd; 1 3rf|q 
q^ dd^rqq^ [ ^lo, ], |^qqT?ftq^qil^f^af$rdT- 
ftar: a^qrfl^ qq^, srqnq qqfft dan sftq^q ftgrftfq, q^r- 
OT^ eqw ftwrifiqflqftqd^q ft^sqqiK^q e*q^- 
ftq qif^d^ I dq fd qq ?jfl: fi#r qr ^drqiwaqt ^r; 1 



RK 


fterft, qg 

qv qtqrq, qqrq7qr%?qft?qTqf^Riqqd; i g 
fft — 

^s%3q: B ^f^^rftrdsq: 1 

# [Slo, d'vs*? ] q^?f|q%q vl^ft^$|qtqq«wiq* q^rtijt- 
f|diq><oiil|^qayRR ti qq n 







II II 

W ^ ?f^ 5 fif^^FqTf^«(cTFnri'^^ri?Tr 

?55^fctt5:%s^ si^r: 

^ ^cRT^resr^T'jnif: TrmT q^r %q;- 

^f^sqqr^qpjnqf^ cfr^Rl q#q qqg'q'Ti^q'q^^irf^t^^q 
=q^%qrqiTf^<?g^£fq^, qqf %^qr-q^^^f^q 
^ ^qr^iqpCif^ =q fq^qri'ot qqqff&i qqf%, gq^qi^q q^qt 

qtqqiftgqqrq q;[§lf%5q %qq?Tq fcqcRqjjgqq^:, q^qf^_ 
q;feqcT^qrgqqi%f<^4: | 5nqioqTf|q;r^^?q =q qT=qR»q- 
^ qqrqcqrq; ?qq?^qqTq^^5qq%c-qvqgq: n || 
sqq^rfqq;?aR ii vs n 

c ^qw^:#5TTf^qR^q[^ i 

^r, IR« li 

%qq qtqiqfl^q qqq; qji^qfqf^ q^^ q^qqqq i 
qi^rq; i ^^^qrq; i f| ^i% f ^RRqt 
^ qjqr^ i^O¥=q5f5^i^q%q;qq^^Tq^,1^q W^- 

q;r4 fqfqr c^q^ | q§T ^qnqirq qqrf^^R I q^q eiq- 
qFcT^r3qRq\ w^'A ^^qgqq^ I cRqiq q^ qqcqjRq- 
^ ftfq %q; I %q i qq: 8^?:qx^?qqiqf^qT|,qqq% i qqr 

^ qr ^qqq 3[f^qqiqq qf^qq^sq^efq qiq 

erqq, II qq ^qqfq ^-qrf^qm qf^qqqr- 

^ qq^ajq qq qi^ qrqqqlWIqiq:, qiqg'^q^ 8tfT?3^ I ^ 

I ^qqf^ ff qi =q qiq^ q qft'qrqq[qTqqqqi%, 
qrq^q c^ajqyf^ siqfliqrq | qf^ q ?qq ?fqqfq- 
? q qft^qi q ^rq., %tmTf^f^ q^Rf^qiqqyq^ I qfl: qyq- 
^iq;i^ qlwqiRqi qsjRf^qyqqiq^i^ I eiqqqrq’^qi q cRq 
gp^qr I qf^gj^kif^ g q?T, q q^qp^ %qi^ 
?K q>fei eq^fqcpqr i — 

0\, o 

q r q 3 tq?rqFTg T 





[ 


u 




% [ %< 


JT cT^^T 2Rr4 =^ 

JT ^iceq^a[T«Tf^^«g I 
q^n?T ^srqrr 

<i ] I stiTOTt M^q^fiRRqrqra; 


^Rrf^qfsf^RoTFt ^q?T^ IR« II 

^Tr^3[f^ IR*^ II 

i efTu^tJnq^^^TRrq^r^ijRTfq 
?:^qi[^qTq:, fscqi^ 1 %^?tt: gjT: 1:^1551^: ^rwiqqr- 
^ q^#q cr'^ ct^'^ qjyqfq qq^qnr ^q% I q;q 

II ^qif^qf^ ^^^. \ qqr \m. fqcf?; 

qiqq qfTqqiqr?^?T^ srfq f^%Tii 

^ ^rq^^j^fqttq^Rir^qHiir^ ^qq "^q q|f^ ^rr?^- 
RreKT^ ^ =q 3iq55«R%, 

q^qf^f^crgg^RqRpqra; | cr^rr?!? ^ qq cpq^ 
?i5Tf^ I ^^m =qTR\% ^ q% I q^ =qTq^^ 

f^f%q; q^qRRTrq^ ^iqR^ra; qfqgq i qq ^qqqfq 
q^q^^q qT¥ erqq ^ qq ^nq; IR qf^ qqR 
? ^ qq q^ qqirfT^ ^stf^q^q qs^rr q 
^m\ qqf^q i qidi^q ^qr^tqi qi^?:pqqf^^?3?Ti- 
^ qqi^m, qg ^qq I q^gq^q^ ^ ^kw^- 
? q q^qr^ qifeqqrqrqqqiqr q^^q% i q^iqii =q Rq^R- 
^q^rqarr^ q% | qf^f^ft q %qqq^i ?iqr%c#i%q qrtt^oi 

^T^qrqq; g^^gq^?’5fq, q^ f^, q g ^q^qrtqqr 

u Rdq^ sqi^ I cRRT^ q^rqt fSRTr # i q s#- 
qqraiq dq:, fi^Rif^cspqt^^qqrqqi flq%qRif^ I 
qqrfl ^Rr3^ B[qT<fqi r ^qi% %qq^ fi^i^q: qqqft?^ 
RK qrii ^qqq^?j%, q %T=5q:, qqf q?r %qqqf^ q qr^i 









eR^ # cT’-rr fn^^sRRT ^- 


mjTrq: n n 



^c^a^5R!IT>^?:aiq^ I 

qft^rrR ^rqcT: i%qcTq: | ^r^'4qft^% g 

^ gJT^r%q{% — 


?!ffrqe%: f!^wT a[?M: qf^:'3Trq: snsrt^, f^m- 

^rqc-qra; | ^\^ si^ gf^s^rf^qci; ^q^qq^rfqtqg; 

% I fff^spTq g m ^qtsqqrq^ — 

^ [ %o, \-i<^] 

f^ w^' g^: iR: [ go, ], 

^ ^If^^HJT^qit %FrsR gq [fo, 

^ gg ^1% ^(wiT [fo, ], 

[fo, ^.<r.<: ], 

n fRT?n«r: I cTq^qi^^qftcqRi^qra; 

=qTq5iqqi?sRT^ qii^ qsgf^f^TT^ =q q^s^qra^, m- 
\\ cqrf^gis^^^ I 3i^c#qqftf^R grqqq^q q^^q^q, 
qqrf^ % f^qqqqr^q qf^i^i: qsqiqi^ jif%: | 

^nqqqj^ 'qil^qra^f I ^i^qiq q^ q giqqq 
u II g^ II 

II gv9 II 

ggr^%q I q ^?q?qcq% dqlsf^ I 

q cnqg^ l \ i q^q ft q§Mt ^r- 



^ fq^ qq f^R5qf^%oTTf^»f5Totrsq^qw ^qcf,qff^- 

sqqR^i^ — 

^qfT8j^, ^RTcfqqiRrr^t ^^cii, sftqjnqi- 
^ Jirgiri^q 5 = 11 ^^ sqiqj^qn^ 1 

|l% [SIo, ] 

mqRRq qf|qi ^r q^q; i 

qT%s^ ^n% fqqi^^qT>jq f# li 

ffq [ gio, ] %#qfrfl'qq;iq; 1 crqi E^qiqqJTfqq=q- 

fnqj. gc^Tqf%q=q?ri^ I qf^ =q q!T^T%^q3% ?qRi- 

? R m ^Tfq #7=^[ qqf^ 1 

#[310, ^•<:-n 55^^^ {^^q'JiqS'^'T^ 
qffOTi f^^^q=5icqi^^R^ =q q^rortsqrqi^ I crqf^qnt^q?:- 
K\ cqaf^^qip^TOTt f^qjR^q %^qq[=q?:c^qq%: 1 cRqi5:^tqi%q 

q^T 11 ?pq ^Rqqq^?R5:2Riqrsfe, ^qqqior^^q f^qqqfq^qr- 

cif^^jjjqqf^Tcqiq;^ | ?F3?i^ qiT ?F5?rRl'qqiR, , ^f^^lf^- 
K<c qqpqqtR 1 crw^Rsq^M^ i-ri^qq, 1 ?T^^qqqfqq?i'q: jrf^* 
qf^?#, 3ifrcqfqgf^ f^?qqq^ ^ I ^T^qiRnqfq 
qf^5P2^qi ^?[q;f55f^^qf%5qq^Rt5^^ fq^r^i^qiqiiqf^qqi 
Ri ??q% <Tf 3ff^ q[q#T^?iqRR'q qiq^ ci^qiiqq'^ ^fq%, 
3f^q qsgq i^cTtq^T qcfcRffRf qql^q^T qq^qt^rqisg ^Ttiiq 

I fligqif^Rq^iq^q ^ 1 

qqi=qr|;' '^<iRqir: [qcr® ^to, — 

3f|%^: 5l JIM q q!^ I 

qff^: qi: q^ 11 

^vs ^1 qRii^s3?i^ ^ficft^qrqqiqrRqif^qq: 11 

^ q 5iqq^ %iisq: 5Miq^, fqw ^ 

qRom^, JT =q I qf^ f^^qqq sir witq 

V ^cT, f?^q ^\ qRoT^cT I am %iTf%5^ 



3#^ q|sf^ Jliif^, I 

|(^[lo, ?o.<r-^] qofsn^^T^Ri f^sfi?^- 

m^^, 3^H'gcHn^T3giJr^ i w 3 
5T 3T3?W5fc5ri5^3VT; I 

^ ^ cT^Iir|^3^a%% I I I 

m qRormif^q^qq^i^Rg^cw qi%q^^, qi^- 
qiiqliJT =q ^'^cq ^q5qqg;RicfTciqqr<'qcTqqi^^ i 
v^ giqcqr^ifq?nq;f^qw fnq^qFt^^f^ 3 f^^qqqcq m^j 
f.^rfw II 3%q qrioTTg^i%: qfi;oiTqqf3qf5rnq^, 

Ti^iwigi^ 1 g^sqqfR^^^fq^qi35n^qi^’^ 

vK q€t qj^Jiqqqig;— 

iEi qq I 

^f^qq^qii; [%<>, »-R-» ] — 
v<i 3{Viq % 3Rq; jn^si% I 

I cT^KW ^ qif^sfq ^qjRl^sfef || ^V3 II 

siTt^if^ ^4 fl \\^<^\\ 

srfqxf Iqiq fqqf^q qiq^qi^q^. ^q^^qisqfi^- 
^qrtow ^ Sficn^-q^qjfwii; 

\ qigqq^qi^I^RI qsq^ [ 1°, ? ® ] — 

5T ?TR ?;qi 5T ?;qq|qT ff q^qr^t qqqqq 
?;qqiqTJ^qq: ^j^tct i 

^ I ^i45sf^ qwisqi^a ^ ^q^qi3q4^^^ 

f^f^qr I ^q^q^q- 

q^tqi^qii^ro II II 









II II 

q^Tiq^T ?FIR: ^*7% ^'7: I 5P-7FST^rf^sf^ f| 
?I55]rf^fR ST'-TR qR:f^=5M 

? qirq^ q:i7?nf^i% Tqqsj: i c^fq iic^qef^f^TqqqcqT^]^ ^rwr- 
?rpT qmtf^, f^^qqqcqr^qq^qr qr ii jt3 %q ti^7:qqq 
’FqFTq'^q’^^, eFT73r^qt% ^rqt giiTT f^^:, ^qi eF7i- 
^ q^qr qwFrq;, cT^qjqqt^ eiqqq^r% || ^iiqqq- 

clff qfiqt ^q: qRfi qiq^, qq: 

^T^FT f^qqq^qn, i #:q;qq e^TffiqTq qq- 

% ^^5%n3Frfqfq T^qRcqrq; msj^iqqew^q I qqfiqi^FTiq^^iiq- 
qq;qri%% %q;, qqqcqf^FFqif^^qTO^: | arq qitHq qq q;iq- 
ll%q?jf%qT 3iqqqi fcqfwq;, q?7qif^S^f^ST: II 

? q cfqr^qtf^s'^STqqRT^q ^q^qRi^ f^^qqqFiRif^ ertr^jt 
qq: qfqqi3qq%7^TqF[q^TW: I 37^^:tRT ^ 33 ^, 
qqrf^ f^^qqqcqrv^qqq^r 7qq%sf^ qq llq; I 
? K ^fqiqcqr^ jq^qq^^^q q^ ^^qsqi qqf^ I qfeR3 q^r- 
q?f^ ^q% ^q: ii II fjfwiq^qf^qqj^'qq. 11 q 11 

\o ^q^Wf^qqconr, 1 

qqi^i^^ q^oTt f^%RTfeqTqT|qqqq fqf^ f%qiT7- 
I 3R: q;qqqq*qq fqf^qqif^q^ q^ 1 

\ — 

^ <r#TT^ II II 

^qqii^^i^ =q q^i ^q^qT^q'qsqq; i \ I 

qqife 3[^qf^ ^ilqiWq q^^qr ^qi: — 

^ ?i#q:3 ^iqq^q: ^7%: ?iqfq^«Ti€rsq[- 

qqqRq; [sio, ], 

^Rqqnq: ^I^T^qi^q: [Wo, ], 

% q; ^7%: eqfq^[3'^‘>, 



te [fo, \'0^], 

KR f^^Rftqqrr II ^o II 

W^IW 

¥{]^\ f^^Fi^qi qd ^cri m'm [fc, \‘<:-c]~ 

^ l^5T^t^qqiH;i qjq gr ^T%%3Tnifq e^ qimR*T%^l 
^qiajqr f| %ciJn: 3?fq e^rt aTriqi^RqiHfii^qiior- 

^q=»i( qq q;iqfq qwm fqfR% n qi'4 ^ — 

^ [fo, ], 

qf^f^^gqfqtiqrqr %^| 

qsfq qxn^q 1 ?r 

^ ^qihqiirq; i ^ =q gin4 ?5 cr^pq^if^ 

f^q^s^q'lf^ I qf^f^^e^fqtiq^n'^ q^M: gq^fe- 
^q; gVq^[^cT^qfwqif^q=^q^'fq=^r^^xi^q i m =q 
s[n¥q^[%o, ^^-s,] — 

afqif^rqi^ ^iq^ q^qr q^qfqq^: e ^IcqqiOT: | 

q^riq; g%q«qqlq qsqqfl li ^ ni # 

?\ ^qif^qi^orq; 11 ^ o II 

\\ sr^jTqqrqif^^^Tinqi;. I 
3p?qi gq^^qqqj^cq 3iqq aiif^q^ — 

JT, 5nT>5};i^x?rT^ il il 

q %qq: qwic^q qqfl^q fq^=qRgq|fq i pr: i qqt- 
^ qqq^g; qf^qrq; i H |f^q^q:itf 3 ^: qqq- 
qi^ q q==^qqiqmf^ qrqq. 5r#qi?qq^qqT9qql^qtqicq- 
qioTt fs:, f^gq sqqw^^qiq^l qqf^ ^ ^q;a%^?q3^f^5ff 



5T ^ sFfmR ^il (34 ancw^g 

sfiwrq gl (44 \ 

^ ^ [fo> ^•»*'^] I %4 3f(%%=ir3^3qt 

^(4*^4 f4?:=3(4cT53q: | 3^?ffl(q 3f(%%rr^ aricn- 

34(5r4iq4T(44t qRqic^^cr, qRq;Rc4 q^qTcqfr: ?qqqiat qr^fi | 

? ^ 34!^jfw4 qr 3ixq^ii4fs(4 ^ra; i arq %q^s(q 

f5qq^iqf2^^qFi?q4(3R qq^qiq'r ?:5^qqT q^qicqi(q qqf^- 
KfcT qq? efq e%c4 q^qicqJT: qqqioj qr‘‘4cT | 

?K mqr^%5i %qqrq; ^^(4^(4 \\\\\\ 

3 II ^Mi 

S^s^qr^q qR5^(4 i w ^Wx qi^q(%^i%qq^q ?:# ^i^[- 
qi 5q(4f^4i (4:f%q^34t3rqqq(44'qTqq;q^ ^i^i^xqi; 
\ 31=qq; qfl^r^fT^s qqr =4[^i^i3^[eK4tsj44^qTq 
(4i(%q; qqtaiqr^t ^iqi^q ^qf^q, Q:q4raOTqq- 
4^ (qj(%q; qql^Ri^qt ^qqrqi^q 4:q^ qfl^TW 3i(%55(4- 
^ =3(4 I q tw^ aqlarqp^^ (q^qqiot 'qiqq: ?444t qi 

'd 

gvTq(4 I q=q ?qqiq: q^ql^ sfTqq^ | q?rq^qrq;i^4 arq(|- 
^(q?:=qq[ g^w^qwl^, q-qiiq q?:4^^q ^dqqiq^qq;, 
^ arqftfqq^ilTO^q; I 3(4 qrq ^4: ^oJRqiq (4;(%3; qqisrff- 
gc4#T, qqifq (4:(%q; SRl^Rg^M^q ^qqq, amrqim- 
I 3Fqqi(%?=3^(%qT, ^(sq4: I q%4 q?:- 

? ^ HT^^qqf , a^qiqf^qqw^^qsqqf Rqr^q^cqrg; , q^T- 

crrqTq3i%qi^^^i#^cT^(q %q (q^q^^qg,!! iu(q qqt- 

^qq^(4qigqg;ii n II 

gg^ 5Tn«pgf(^^cqiflw;^Ti%'^qg ^^i^gRjpgqg 
JT^ficT^qj^^ s^q;^oT[q — • 



?f, ^rm^, II II 

^ =Ri?TJTgqq?i% i | ig; i q;if^^- 

qiif^=q«TqiTtq-qr^r fqqqj ?jis 

^ 2qT3R^q?:iql;qtqq%: ^^gcqqqiT^g^'^JcqfCpdr^^rqfq^q; 

srg^g I gqr ?q^#f?;fq igf%g ig#qfqqig?fi5eq 5:?q^g- 
fqqrgig; ^iqjRtqgcr?:!^ I g^qi%q»q%toq5ie^^?;; 

^ qr>r qq; — spi^g l qi^Rig; | 

^Ti^^cqrg; I qf^ i% i%m: %iq^ fqqqi 
^qrcTi^^f tq’^q ^ i gg MqifjeqqRg i 

? ^ eiq^ fqqqi ?ife i f^q^aag |i% %g; i gqi- 

qqiq^ejg |f% q^jq; i ^■. ?i"'qqigqiforqqrqqi^a?T fqqqi 
giqq>or?:^qTqgq: i q^qqs:2sq: i q^Til 
? K q^'% ^flqqif^gll w^m qqf^, q'iitqqif^'lq*^ g 
g^^i^qgi=^qrerqR'qii% ^^q^ql^^ qiROTT^ qqi%, qqift w 
^qqgwqfq^^ giqT^;oT q^Ror qqf^ i ^qqg'qr^qq^^ g gg- 
j><i 5Ttqqgp^qTRrqT?:oin^ qjqiioT qii^tqifg qqf^g | qqq^^^: 
%q«ig#qi«Tt || qiq gg?;qq«q^ 
^frqq'c^qrgq iq^R f^f^fTig |t% i gqrft q?gqf^ ^i%: — 

^ ? <3.q i^q grg qi^ qiRqfg g, q^t'-'^ gf^lqg, 

qq 3 qqreig q;^ qiRq^ q, qqqt i 
[4o qro, \-<: ], 
go^ % go^g qiqqi qqf^ qiq: qi^g i 
[fo, ] =q I 5nf^qj4fqCiqi^^^q^<- 

^rgqtrgfq =q ^iqfg — 

^V9 qqi qi qqq#[ g|Ri%q qgr«Tiq;i 

[go Tfto, ».n ] qq^TT^qq ii ii 
q [ giig,qqRqR] 



^ 3Rifs[^ II II 

[STo, ] Jn^n ^f^- 

5T^T'?:if^i%flm:, f?fFcT^a’?:f?Tqc^ to^ct i sj^ i^w- 
>11^4 sf.fTiw 5Tq4ar i 5^^^^^^r^l|f%5ql^f^^^q 
^ ^nifoT'rsiiRra; ?ife; snRtaifd i ^^\% 

I ^^ra; i 3 fti^ g 

^Hi>, sfrsrfp^itsIgrr^^R ^M: nn%^ 

^ II II 

^»5[ ^1% I 3RT 3=^t q3i% — 

=qr:5’T^»^% =^ lU^ II 

=q I f| 

\ ^xRIRWiq 5R; ??rnRi:|f^aTIW:, 

^ir^liq^q^q qig; i r Iq^^qlgK^g^q; I r =^1- 

f4?ii \wA qiTw, qq;^qcqra; i ^mifsis'^iqrieJTif^Fr- 
q qiq^qajT c^ifqqr ^qig; i r ^ q;qW<oT wqi%, 

R =q ^iCwRT^'q q;q fqtqi[q^T^qcqjTgff; 1 3R[f^c% 

g, ql3rrf5?qi^4tqq%R qif^^qt ^iqf^ || ^q^'^qq ^ tW‘ 
\ ?^igiRcq I ^ cqqci; [ ^to, \‘\-\ ] — 

31^ sfi^^qgr I 

^ ^4qg% ^Titf^nifqiR qicrrqRoif^f^gjniq^q??- 

5q?qi% I g qmqqqiferJTM: 

q;q JfTONT?:oifqfr|%q g^qg^sf^l^'^cT 1 ^ =q qR- 

aiJTinqif^ ^3Fqia;^q; q^qrg, 
w qqf^, arfql^'q^^qra- 1 



'^TcTI qqmff^F^q^T^ I 

^1% ^ I?:^: [^o to, ^o.^^o.^] ^- 

u I ?5^rq':q5TTM [ -q© nlo, w \] — 

?r 

JTT^ JT =qT^ ^ ejri^sr | 

^ ’i I 3^r“T ^^MJTrfFrl =q qi-qRi fr qitJrroTH^cftf^ ^rfq- 
II II %qiq^qiI%qiTOTiT || ^ || 

iFTlr«TiiTqqTq-r^qr?:oTJT i 

si?T ^qcT: qiROT qt^^q- 

qq%Tfr^=qiq: i q?;q?^!T(^- 

^ ^wqR qq:?:ot ^qsijqKqiqqT^ qqj^qgq^l^f^- 

II II 

5{§n% qR^Iiiiq'jT qq;RaT 

qiTiq'qti^ ^q?i=% gqf qi:rqT4 ^ q^, q^r?- 

^ II ^^3 il ^-5’qqfqq^- 

II n II 

# ?ftq?q^qtiqqf<qRqji^iqqr^'^wqc5pqqi;5f^':q- 
fixfiqR'qrq^ qqq: ^^q^: 11 












fi?ft^(?i4)^: 



Errata to Text 


N. B. — The References are to AdhySya, Pada, Sutra and Line 



Correct 

Incorrect 

II. ii. 11« 

1 


II. ii. ll« 

II 


II. ii. 11“ 



II. ii. 15^ 


5FTrfi-»i5:?g, i ^ 

II. ii. 17«« 

ii 

1 

II. 17«‘ 

II 

g%^tsfer 1 

II. ii. 18’ 

=5'?! ^ 1 

^ » 

II. ii. IS’" 



II. ii. 18“ 



II. ii. 19* 

HriT^'T 

itr¥:4 

II. ii. 19“ 


I^Rf^ftra 

II. ii. 25“ 

a«ir 


II. ii. 25“ 

II II 

II II 

II. ii. 28« 



II. ii. 30* 


g'n%^ 

II. ii. 31« 

II 

e'?R5JIII% 1 

II. ii. 33“ 






II. ii. 34* 

3TT?Ii««rm 

aiRlrwsi 








^>#13 

^ cT’-rrfq ^qf^^gr^: ^ijfT5;^qf^qe(f-^rfrf% Hfw- 

f^^^oi't’TFftf^ cT?>l: T^; qr^;: qqi§^ I %?Fcr''5- 
f^q^ ^ qf^cfr^ ^q^qiqg spw fiq, 

^ q?[q^^qf|q q^qajqfqT’tfqiqrf^ II qg gg^i qt^gTqqc^sr 

?T«Ti3#rf%^'qrq ^qq^^-qqq^q qig g^g, f^qm- 
f^qi?;^tiT q?;f^1qqi>iJT 1 qrs^iqg 1 rpqif^ qijsRqf^g^cnfq 
^ qcrf^q ?riwf3q==qn^ qf^i^q??«i 

%q|f^'q'<qcflqi^cTr^f^ eraq^iqtqr^qi^ft^^r, qqr gf^- 
^i%qTf^cT^'qT^ ^ ^5 I f?Tq^qs[eT?:^qqr3- 
? ^ qtq qq^it II qg — [no g;o , ^ ^»A ], nimm 
qrgqrqr'^sjT [qo g;o, ^^?<: ], ^ sqreqrqr sqr- 

’FTT^T: [ qo g;o, ^ q gqqrfq gi«jqif^^qi%- 

?q %q: ffq:, gq; \ — ?ir<?qr5q; 

^qrqqrq %[RTqrfqr=q^^n^ ^^iggo^tq qlqq=€r 5qf=^- 

8?^ I ^qj q^qr^R qsqr^qrqmrg, q ^TR'^qRqiqg, 

?<i f#nqg;i^ fiqgi n g qrqqf^?:^^: ^=q’jqg^Rqf^q: 
ter ^Itq: 11 







[ 


\ II 

cT^ ?liw TFP%-W qS^a^iqRqr f3Itq!qp5ftW?TT 

^ ? ?^citq5?qrqpq^q!T m:, crqi gq qr^'^^if^qir 
g^;^§Fi^TqMqqiqT: g^i5:^q!5i?qqi?irqFqq|q:T ^\^- 
I qci;rRi;g^q|:^qjTtfRRq; eiRi^ qqRi?:- 

^v 3?q^q f^qjWcRfri 

i%q?fci I ctqr qftRMif^if^ qqrqq^fRRci n 

qq F% %?RI- 

^o qRTqjqqj^iRFq qinq;, stfrii^rri ^ 5T(t- 

qiRTsnfqf^^ qfq^qqqiqqqf^^T?fR^qiq;^q;^RRqTNgT5t 

'•O 

?^qRFFi,, qfrqf^: ^rti^ct'^: %^qf^RiFrqT^[=qf^gR5Tfq 
^ ^ qiqR%crq q^R ^=q>q; I ^*iqqrqTFf^R?SRiq; | 3^f^- 

fFFq;HjqRrf^#5 flf^qiRi ?:=qqr i qqfq- 
^qrl^l %cRFcr^!f^q%cfcqqef : i irq fgFfTFSTJRqwqqi^^- 
^ ^q R^T^qTRqqRoftqR., q qTiif;*Rq;i^Ti^qq(??^oif^ 
f^f%qiRqiRl%T I q%q RI% f%f%fi;^q^, JTcJ^ 
%qRqjr^'TORq®ira; i 3RF F^^qq^^s? ^qi%cTq qfRcqiTF- 
^ ^ R^RIcrsq vrq^ || 3FqqRRqq%%f^ =q^ ^gfe- 

•rlf^ I »T^ qim^^^qiFTi ^^Fq^'.^RtCicRqiqqiRq ^q- 
q?i%, =qpcT^cqqcfl^: ^KKlqj ^qrqsqcqqcfi^:, cTf%- 

v={ I =q ^iqqiflttqici; §^Tf^qtt%- 

q^^: II cTqr^ qfti'^qifri eR»?3qq:cq 

vK F^rfJRIRf^ eH»fq4q:cq5RI^: 1 qqqqqF- 

Rq?3 ^3§q;i^cTRl ^rweR^Ri sg # r qji^qjrF- 
^?RR%cR3lq;cq ^qq || ? || 







»V5 ] 


iTl%sr II R II 


'^\S 


3n^t ^Tqf^q ?:=q^r | crf^-^qq? qr 5Tf%;, ^Tr^qiqF-riqTci; 
JT^ : ^Tq?;3T^qgrq'^%qi qq^q[qi%M[%5q,iqiR'igqr5rif^r, 
^ ^Tif^ qr^cTq^sr srqiq^q 

I ^q^qr qi ?qqq%qqT: fr-qijqq; 

fJfT^f^qrqfqisqr fqrosq^iqifqijfqq^qqr ^sq% I ?.TiTwr- 
\ I 3Tq: qf=fqgqq%<R Mlq'fqqq c-rqr-fiRorqgqrqsq 

qqfq II qg qqq^qifq qffq: q qsr i qqf'qqq^ I 

qqrfq %qqq 3 qi?q ?:qf\T%qq?q qcqqqqq^s^ 

^ %qq^ qffqqqi | fq ^q^q jqrq 1 qRqq; qqfrifei q?q 
qr, qq q^qq^qr m q^q qfq | qg qRq^^ ?qqq qqiq- 
qrm qiq gxngqqt; qqi^qqiq , qg qq^qiqq^r q;qq^t- 
? ^ q^ qqir^qq^ qqrfq ; | qgTqiqqq^jfgqgq^q g %qq^q 
q:^qrqr%:, q:qqi-qqqrq[iq^’<'^f'qrjq ?:qrqrq | srq 

qq =q qqrq ql qiq gqqiqqfq ^q'qqq'tfq 

? q ^*rq;iqfqq;r: qfqqqi: i qqrigqqqFqq qq^^fq n qgfqqiqq- 
q qqr qRq^Ji^qq qqiqfrsqq q q^q qfq | qqg qfqq qi | 
qi g ^qqiiqqlfq m-., q'^fq qtqiq qgqfq "qrqiqiq i qqr 
? qirgrfg^qqmqTfq g[fqqifqq?<-,'q[ fqfqiqi, srgqq-^qqiqifq ^ 
q^qis 3qf3r?)r, fjqqqr'gq q^rq, qqqiq ?r^qig^ nfjqfq ^rqq- 
qiq;, q^q i f^tqrqfqqiqmfq %qq qq gfjsqqqrqi qn^Ri 
^ ? qqr^# ^ fqrfqqf^fq^ ^qqqr qqqqiqq, II qg m ^fr- 
^qgqiqTT'^qTR^ fqqiqqqqswiqi^qfqqq.'q q-qqgqq^rgqqq 
qqqqirqfqfq %q | q i srqqqirqqqjqiigqq qqiqqflq^qrfq 
qqqqfcqiqqq; ( qq^^qj-q)- J^rdr: ^q qRqrrtqrsRqq-. 
qq^qf I qqr qj qqrgqr f^qqi; rqq qqfqqfqi arf^ 
R^qcftqi qqqqr qqi% i gq qqfTqftqfs'flqr: q|qq; 
qqfqq q%: q%i%q q^^ q^ qqqq/g^qqqi '^qi^irq 



5f^^Il% JI^ffc5rr3crqi%f^f^ q- I afflqw^q^lf^cnTTH- 

I 37^1%: ^%- 

\o q?5f%cR^Rqf^ II ^ II 

II ^ II 

I w 

^f'-q[T=^ ^^Riq^FiRH 5rqiqq%?R' 

^ ^qm%^q!j^4rR54Rq^qrrff^ I %rr^^R^:qR, 

| 3qqqrf^?ri%% 

^qT3f[q%ci% qq^qs^q^TR | qM q [ f o, ^-vs-^ ], 

^ qlscg qtsqls^ I 

qr TO?q qqraq »iif4 aR^ts^qi jrt: I 

[fo, ] q^cfiqq; 

^ ^ifqltei ^jqqf^ I rRqiR W'-qqesf^f^^q^qi^^ qq^^qf^fq^- 
q^iR: I qcRTq5(? ^^qT: ql^qr qqgf: qqqq;fq^qq%: q^f- 
=^qotq =q qqR 3TTf;«qq[ijT?qTq I q =qrj^tscqqr'qqqq8jT, f^- 
? ^^siteqiq q!?-qqqq i %qqiq??^q g ^qqtqqi^qq; II 3q^- 
%q, ^iqfe [qo g;o, ], im g 

qrui^fqqf^ajqrq ?qi?iq qiiq qqcfr^q#q;?sqT fqq- 
? K ftqq. 1 g gq: Rq^^^^rqejfqqrq^mrq q q^i- 

3^^ II ^ II 

II V II 

^fi?$q[qi qqt gqr: jqR^qrq^rqr: qqrqq, | ^ q^rf^- 
^%q wfRq qq^qr qr I 

^ g^q?q^qt q qq^ q f^q^q; qqrqq; | aiqxr- 

^cq[w q:^f%q qwrq q^^qqq^or qf^oRf^, q:qif%qi qftor- 
q% fc^qqrRR. I g g%qiq; g^qif^pnfiqiqqn^ 

^ qq^q^ q II » || 



^ !i ^ II 

I mm^- 

qf^w, jwi^qfq iifT^?Ti5Rf^ qftq^^cT 
\ I ^ 'Tfq^ I 

q^f^rra; I qf^ fe f^ii^t^rq^gq^jvwfl, qqrqim 
^ffimRiq ^K ^qr^qqfl i qg gqfgqw^ I q^nig. ^m- 
^ fqqiqi'qK: qRonq: i m qqrq^qrfq ^qrf^ I st^^ct — 
■q^g; gcqr%ci; ^rgrfqqi: qgrq^qifi^ qf^ciTiti q^ gcrn^t^fq 
^rqifqq;: qR'qi^s'^qq^qg i qcqvgqqiq^^ fgiqqRggq- 
^ 1 q^q fq^qgTqT^qg^q: i aj^qerrqrqTq; | fqgtR 

g’qfft g^^gqqfg, q q^orqqfriqqq^ qi I qf^ f| f^rMfqg- 

'^gg, ^qr^, ^gm't^q'qf^qqrfq gqirf^ gsR'rgqgj q=q qqr- 
? ^ q;iq qfgqq ^qq ^qf?j%gfr|c^iqgi qq^ l qqf^ 
f| qqq qigqeqmq;, Mgtqqqi^ig. i gg'^i sif^ 
qr^q^^qlf%^^qrqq gigifTf^jq 8^ft( gqi^f^gg. I ir^w f| 
?K ?3t< qjiqqqRTT: wg qiR -^g =qT?;qf%, gg«j srgg satii 
I g^qivf giqrf^qg; qrrqifqq;: qqrqRT qRoirq; t| »a II 

II ^ II 

^iqiiqqil qqiqqqi%^ qqglig ?srf/^gq^l apqrfq qm qqg; 
^iqg^arqrqi: ^qfi^gJli^q qqjqqq qqfqq>^qq-^q, 
q gqrfq ^qtsgq^^q i fig; i afq'tqrqrg; | ^\^ giqg^^qitqq^ 
qqiqRq q^q f^g, ggi q^q 

qq q^qqqfq ^^g; qqiq g^q- 

q ^qrq nrqfqg qq^g i^iq qf^gi ^^g ii ^ qf^ qqig. ei- 
qq^q %:q^ qiqeq^, q qqtqqqqtf^ l gqiiq qqrqq^: qq'f- 
5Tq f^gisqq., qr ^qiqqqqf ^qq qi% i q'tq^g, w^^]s- 
% qf^qifg^iq^ ^^^i ^rfqqfwf I srqq^^g; 



f^^cqici; jTf^?rita ^qici; | 
qc5f^^qTOf^5sr 1 3^qr4cTr*3qqrisfq ^qt^Fisq^i q^qRqiqMT- 
? ^ ^5 1 JTit%: i ^ qqi- 

?f^^ci5T?^cpq eqq)% I 5T=q 3 ^q^;q f^qj^^qt- 

I ?qqiT^^q?n%%q4-qqT^ci; qqi%^f| ?;qqiq^q 3 - 

qqR^ 3^^rqi q?f%Rcqci3:3Tf>q[, n ^ n 

Mt II ^ II 

^qi>T^ I m q;f^^3?qi ?q^f^q^: qiR?^i%fqt'tq: 
qfficqt 3?q q?f%^i%gq^ ^q^qf^fq^q-qqf^rq qq^qi%, 
^ qqr qTq^q:i=#s;qr ^qqqq^i^s'^qq: qqqqfq, q^q: 
qqrq iisiwcq^q qq; qcqq?qiqq;ii sr^-q^- 

ciqit^f %q ^qiMajtsfer i sj^'^q^rq qiqtiq sqqqf^ I 

^ 5fqR^ ^q^^q qf^'^qqqiq;, q^q^q =q qq^qj^qi^r^n- 
qiq; I qi'q %^lrq: 3^q: q'qrq qq^f^q^i qf^fq qfqr- 
f^'q; 3^ qq^qf^ I ^ 3^q^q qif^5:fq qq^qsqjqi^sf^j 
% fqrqiq^qra i qFqq^q;iq=iqq, ^'fqf^i^'q qqq^q;, gt^lqi^- 
qi^q qn%i%qj^qqgfTq; i srq^qii^q^ fqi%cqgf^%?:i% 
w^\^R: 5Eii%f^;, qf<qf-^qi?i^^r ^^qii%, f^q^q^qw: 3 ?- 
? ;> qi^qf^% I qqi qqq^qitcFqi?!. 3^q^q ^^e'l^iq; 

=q q^: eq^f^^qiqi^, ^q-qr^qqf^: 1 qt^qqii'qi^% ^ 

qr^qqF3^^^3:i%qT8ciqew: I 3^%cr^qqlqr^ fqq;q7i%- 
?K qsq; 1 qqqiqiq^3 ^^sqqi^q^^r^^ qiqrsqqrerq =q m- 
^qrrqif^qi^f^^q: il v3 n 

3{%?^T3q’T%^ lU II 

fcTjg q qqrq^q qif%^qqj?q^ I qi% 

gqqqjqqr^S^^ ^q^lFqqi^q^q gi qqiqrq^T I 





>1?] 


xt 


^ ^q^Rqi^fVTqr^ q?:?q( JT^Tfl^- 

^Tt^3qq%:, qiir^ ^ qi^f^cj; 5aiHfqg?:flrqi|>q|q«if^^ 
?r ^qi^ n ^ n 

3F^«ngf^fr ^ ii ^ ii 

3TqTf^ ?qr5:'qqr qqqgfqqtql qqi JTO- 

I qiR^^^qqrqi; ^j^qp^Rqifqgon ar^gqqrq^^ I m- 
\ 'qmrqrq; | qqqq^ g gqiqj ?qqrq|s'^qn»q^, qqrqqr 

qii^fqrs: ;jqq?m qqRT^^qi ^qqilrs^qq^q I w 

=qi^'q-^qqq; | q^qra; ^Tfqiq^'-rrqiqf^ Iq^qrqqq^iqr qq 
^ giqr srqfqg^q |fq i qqqfq qqiqrq ir^^f^qtqis[=qqigqq- 
xqr5:q; q.qfqsr ^qr^c^q^-q qq | 5rqii%qfq cqgfqqRr: q^qr- 
f^c-qif^q^q, %qqqqCTqq;5iq^ ^rqq :jqTi3q?rf^f^ qiqqr^- 
^ I tq^qqq%qi ^ ?j^r: ^^qq^^nqi ^rw^qr- 
tq ^q'q q%<q;, q^rq^r qr ^(q^wqii^tiqra; |q*q 
qqfqqqqrdsfq ^q; || ^j| 

q^^q?:fq?^^4Tq giwqR'^qq: |q>f%q;^^i^oq3qw- 
f^, qq%^Kqr i qqr qrf¥q€q^iq^qgqRqif%, qq%?:- 
? fqqqq^ I qqi qif%q^ q'taq^:q:^ifq qorqf^, i 

q%=5 qq g ^cq^^q^r^'qqn^i fqdq^qgqM^ =q w^q i 
q^qi5:«Tgq^ ^iwqt q^qfq^ ll mw — q^rf^qqrqiq- 
q '^^q^ftq 5[^q:, q'^qiqqiqr^^^qrqiq^qqiq; i q^ 
fl q^ jqqTcq^ gq^Fq qqiq^ q.Rqq^gqq^qrqqi^^q^ 
q'^qqjq^, ^ sn^RfOiqt, icq-^q^r^if | qf^ 
1 ^ q'3fqTqq;f^q:?qTcqqr ^q^nq;, b fTT«Ti q^-qrri- 

qq;T«ii q ffq, cnqiqqrRqq 

qq^ ^qiq; i q#r’qqqq;Tqiq*?q;^ q^q^q qs^q^q qp^qi 



f^e^f :jq[q?j^ I ^sfq 3rQjrT?:f?ri=qt^?nf7=qT!ET:, ci^rf^ 

Mqi sTif^^qrqf^d^q^oT ^fit 
qqf^ i R%5:^r4 

>1^ qi^4t^Pcf^;vfi^ 1 ^qif|-3T'4f =qT“^5gT^#q{fl# I 
qqf^; q ^TcT^, qflqqqf^fq ^ 

rfi^qf ^rfq%«[ ^ ^q fi^qqf^c# ^ra; i w aqjr- 

? <; qiMq: q^q?q qqq^TC^s'’^ q%fq q cRq qfiqq- 

qf^fq qqfq^ awf^r ff^JsP^^sf^cq ^qif^f^ I qqiqipTT^q^fq 
q ^ra I qR ^rq; ^4cq^q I i 

^q[q'4f =qrq^fq | ^q^^qqr: sqq^q: ^iq;, %qi^q I 
q^i^ttqiqqff^> I q’qqqkfqqrqf^ I 3#^sg^^s4: 
qf^^rsq^t, qrwq^q;: qqrqoTrqT^ft l q^i’^^qi^qV 
Rx q^qi:^^^q’5^TqTq^qTqqfqqq qrqqi: e I 

c\ 

q^ 3 # q qqi: qq^^qr^ri ^q^qq |fq i q^^qrq- 
qfqf^qjrqiqrqi qraji^qqf^: i qr^RT^qi^ g q^^q^qftfr- 
^rq; ?qT3i^ q:^^^rqqf%Rf^ II 

— q I qqfqq^q q'^qqrqqiqrqiiqqq: i q^'^ 

q^qiFqqrqi q^qq;Tq=%=q^ fqqqfqqfqqiq q(^q^TqTq;i 
\o qq;qq^q I q^^q;-. qq[,^qTqiiq 5!if^ qqiraqf^ 

qr, eqr'^'oqqqqqnf^q^q^ qf^orrfq^ q i ^3^ q^ro^q;- 
Rq^cqqiqqtqiq; gq^ii ^ gq^q cFqqiqqwrq; i 

^ ^ ;j^q^ — ;T q^% wA->^ 3flq^|;^^iqq;: | 

qg qfN^q 5:^^,, hi %r^gqrqqqFi i qf^ ^' 

^q qf?r: ^rq;, ?qT ^iqrit ^qq^iq ?Rq?f[% q^i^ ^riqq 
^ ^ ^qiW^ 1 — ^^qi^sf^ %:qq?q =lqqFr qf^ 

m 1 ?rq fqqif^ qfeq'tq ^qfqg; ^qq^'q^ 1 qiiq 
^f%qqqt: e5cpqqi?[qfe^qw^ I ^ qf^^- 

qq^i% I qrq qqrf^ q'qqrqqjqiq: 1 q'^q;., qrq^ 

%q I q 1 qT«?r %qq^ ^?qcqr5qq%: i ^tqrgdf^qrf- 



] 




cr«Tcr q^rriferfl cT^q^ fcqjqff^, 

I ^qf qr fj|vr f^qiqqr 
¥tqf^ I 3m«aif^?nfi^5q ci«iqnq:^ii% jt qi?;qTf^q; 

Y\ qn^crsqf^f^ I %q qqifq II sfq qRqif^qi»)q 

S3 

%cTfRq cr:qrqqv5qq-^i% q%q q'^F^rf, wq- 

f?n^qqm qrqqi^q l q'^qqiqq^qiqcqtf^qc^sfq 
Y6 r#r:, ^qrqf^^Tq^R^^TfruqTcqi^qi: g^ntq^q:, 

frcf«3[cqf^€r 3qq5r %qj q i arq^qw cR^r j^- 
?qsn¥qqriUfg^ | gqiffi =q1:5qifiti7qqRf^qqcqTqf^q: ^^R- 
K? f^i^^q?:q |tq f^qRRFqfqqqfqR giijq^^qif^qfsjfsql^- 
WJ^: sRiq; I ^qi'^qcRq Rif^qic-qi^qqqiq; qR ^ f^qqf^- 
qf^Riqigqq^:, f^q>R^qR ^q qi=qi^q'qqiqR^srq'qiq^, 

Hv ^qariq^ I sqqff?: g qq qqi qs^Rqiqqi- 

Rq^ q%q SET q ^a'qqsq: qj^fcTRt qi qqfq il ? » II 
^ T;=qqrgqqRf^W II \ II 

R jr5ftq?f^qR:«ni. i 

qqrqqiiTqiqi^fq^ffsq; I qRrsqjR'qqiq fqp^t f^nqriqR: i 
qqiqt aiq^sgqi/^ q^rqifqf^ ^q ^r qf^qR^^- 
^ qq II qqyq %ttf'^qii'qTq'*Rqqq: — q;R<q^q?iqqifq^ 3'q^' 
q;r^q5^ TqqtqqRftq q'qiRTRT^qR^, 3^^ 

qsR qTqqqqfqiq^qf^qqTS^rm i crut^r q^'qt qq^sR 
^ T;ai^s^«7qq^qqi^ q:i^sf^ qiT% sErq^qrq^ i qqq^Riq. 
g q %qq m qqcqjRot qf^q^aTifq I iqq^qqq q^fq^q 
Sri^qqr sqfqqRqf^ — 

A qqT %q| qf^qi — qsEqi'qq: 1%^ qq^qqiT^qqiiq^ qqr- 
qtq s?:qi(^qf: qTftqroq?qqf^qr>qr^ l ^ "q q^iqs- 
g[f^3[:SETq: qjR- 





? ^ 3ncTOn:¥f%, ^otfct^h. I H ^- 

I q^qrgqqf^^^g qiRqto^^ ^ 

qif^qio^qq^mw, 5q^q;?q qi'^qTfnr^^qiqr^'qqqqici; 1 
3 T 3 cqi^q^ ^ sqwqjq^r qftqiot qo^q^ II qsjfq \ 535% 

gq^qj^qqrf^qj 

SR^, ar^cqf^q^ g g;qgcF;^qqTfq^ aif^ =^3^3- 

qi^q qc^^^fqqftqrcqqmii^qqrcl^ n qijjicf qfq: q?TJTaiq: 

q|^ ^] 3:q^qjTf^ qi ^l^m q;T^qiw% cf^f^ 

^ ? ^TRI^qi ^5Tqi I cT^q q>?f q^qTOTt: qRqo^^STq; pq =q 

sq^q^ 3rrq?r, qi;^[q ^ 5qgq:Tf^, jt qf^qcrg^q;, qqr qi 
sq^gqir^t^qm qfCr^^qgq; 3nq%, ^ f^qq;, qq 

qv %qqT?^s%ciq ^®Tf^q ffq-^gqn^r (t\ fiq II 

3Tq f^df^f qftqMFq^oTiqjTqT qii^fe^q s^r^qiii^, 
f?# qn?qq\# qq^qqqif^ qrRqio^g^vft^^^q^^if^, 
^'9 qg ^qqif^if^qqi goiRT^qi sn^jFcr^fe, ^ qiR’q- 
qcTi %crqT qq^ =^cTqiqT^ qR^iq | q§i%RT qjq %qqiR- 
qifV^oTtsf^, %Tqiq^^qqiq^q; I q^qiq; qiRqio:?^- 
^ o qnrtf^ ^gqrqiafR^qqicqftf^ '^q q^^I; i ^^\ err^ 

f^RRTFqf^ qTftqTO^?qi5f|qiqqT^*qqjrqg, qq 
9?^q|qRq eqiq^rg i qq qftqmRgqqqqrfq qiftqio^i?^- 
^ ^ qiqqr^fqq;^ qqqq, qiER qf^TDTpqg^tqrg; qiRqio^^s^qT- 
qR^qqifqiqq^: i srr^^qqf^ qqqsrsq qrjgoTRivtr^gjafqisfq- 
ipt f^Erftgr^qqrq; | qq qftqr<qT=Tig<*^ °qqii% qtRqio^- 
FiT^cqq; ^q^Tqiqgi^q qRqMiqrt qRq=%, qfiqMRq?;- 

qq^oT^cqrq; qiRorqf^ig sraqf^qrg qfq; I 

q(lsr<tqq3 1 

#T sqntqi^ I 



? 0, ] 1 

2F:Rqgfc-^^^qK»T% JT qrf^ilI0^??TT^- 
2qra> qi^wiqiot q:r??3T3<qHr 

^qr^^rqqiqif^fiqra; i fr^qr^ ^qtrrqi^q qiftqio^^qrsdJnqJTr- 

vH ?:*Hqrc5R; I rfqT %rr?nqi ^s^qq;, II ^ic(tqi 

f^^^0TRIg?TI%5[?fjTrg; gqR^I^^cqf%5qr^=qR: 1 ^ 
3'^5Tf?;o]q5^/q^ I q I CSI'^q fq55?Jcjn^«TOrqw f|q- 
I ?rq ^^^^fcfsqq;, gq^q qi 301 q;q, 
qifef^q^r 1 q^qir^sf^ qqqj ^sq^q gorgsrsi^i 

[%o 3;o, ] — 

H ? q^ajrqRejmiqsRT^^q^ H^q^q q?q[cq% q I 

I qqi q^fejrsRTajqt^qrq^^qt: eqqq3e^»^sJMaif:, qq 

qcqacfW^^S qwg ^iqqq^ijCf^qqR^ ^qiq 1 

Hv f| I cTRi^ qrs^rqqifqid 1 qq^ — gq?^ 

gqtqr, ^q II ^q^ g [qo g;o, ^•^^] 

=qfqif^ ^^8jq>qi%: aqi%qi 1 q^q qi% ^^tq^qg I 5rf^ 
m: I qg qM q^g^, qqgg t^i'q^ q^ I q^fq^^sf^ 
gqiq^rqqqr fiq: — gqq %grq[^qi7 sqRqiqi: 1 # 
[qo go, I I ltff^qiq%- 

^0 ^wA qc5n%qigq^ aq^: fq: || n II 

qcltqlf^qi^qg II ^ 11 

3^i^r«rTf^ 5T ^?r[^3[WT^: 11 11 

» 

q^qigqjRqqrq (%gqid)% 1 g =q qK eg^rsf^ l 
qsT^ fl ^ giqqqr^ ^^qil^i ^qigq%’lq 
\ qqif^i^|^g?;«TqrqT^ ?qTi% 1 qqnqF%T qrqf^f^g 'Eiiqqq 
qg ^qigq^^ q*q^ I ^ 

gjqqqqqfqqf^^qt q^ f^tq^ ^Sqqj^q^^cTnq: q??lig: | 



^ el em^^^?Fe^ci; | ?r^- 

^r^ole SRlIq vrf^cTSirf^tcqc!: q<TIIiTll srqcT: ^RorfRf^ cROT- 
?Flf^Rn=!T: I cIFfiqiT% 

^ ei^^^fF3q^«T =g3fl>e: qeiM^: qr?:q;Fq% i %qr =efiqqilq- 
I^HcTcle q?;li ^eiqieeqif§»T^qfTi q^qi^ql^^lt 

fleilr m\^, e q^qqir^^: i m^,\^ =q qrqqi^'^S^- 
? R qiq>7«f%, q;4 eq^^qq^qoq^ar^q egef^, 

s^r^qjif^^i'JT qi3^m^ I qqqm^qqiq qq #T5fr i 
elfqit sRisgwT: ^qqi% i argR^-wfisf 
? q gqgqiif^qqif^ e'qqi% q^qs^rqq, ^fq qiiqiaq 

II 

1 f^qiqrqfqRi qiq^p eltn: q;q^l#s^3- 
u qqqrsq;, qiqqqj q^cqrOFri #'iqi3:eqTq; | qiltq^g qqqcqrf^- 
fq^ fliq^q^qqrsqq; | 3R5^q>, f^fifTfTqiqreiS^^ wA 
eirg; | sr^qq^sfl, qf^ qq^5fi^qrqTi%f, 3fqf?:g fqiqf^ 

R K qiqoTt f^^q’^q’^q, q^ieqqi^qrs^q qil enq^ I qf^ 

qqfiqqwqmiqiJF: eqqf^, eCteqiqiq; i qi<t?;qf^% 

f| qqerifqq: glpl e^TT^ig'^: JTqqrt ^rq^ 1 q^f^tqiqiqfl 
=iY eg sTcqii^Tqoqq; i elfq^qiiq fl; qq; el, qr^iei 

qiloTl fqf^q eeqf^ l 3pqi?gqi?Rq qjtforr f^qfqc^q, 
qq; aqefqeqqrf^ qr enqseqqifq qr i qqqqifq ei^g^i'qq- 
’^'s qgs qiqkqic^q, 3f?geq%qq^'qiq i qir%qq %q^qiqf^q 
^q^ qql^ iqqqqf^ ei^qqi^qTqiq’iii%Tq, i aq^qq^qi- 
gcqe%FqeT qeTiqqqqqiq%qqfqiq; | aqcqeqqifqqq^f^- 
^ o qrq qi?gqs3 ^iq^j ^fe^Fqrq; i ai^qqi 355 ^- 

anwpi eq^q ^ eq=qeiq^qTq;qif%erqq?qew: , ^- 
qqjFqeqrqrq; 1 q^ f^er q^eif%q; qilj^fqqerrqiqrerg^- 
\\ ^ qjq errq; 1 q^qleiqrq; qf%q^: elllT q errq 1 ^tqrqr- 
qrq qf^q:^ 3?T3qjTf^ qirlqiq q eTiq;ii eltq^r^h^ocpe^ 



^ ^r 1 ?T#II?IT gq=^Tgq q %^r5T- 

5[5q^ sr^^qqcrr ^sqr^^q 
^gc^TTcT I %g^, ^rrqqqfqqg^: I q?7T[a;pi 

qd^cTT; M^^II; ^3^^ ■^d^, qif^qrn*lTRq^?^fIcl[q^q 
^ ^ 5Rg?T: q;r^?qwqqrta^ot ^ 1 3Tgf^ =grgq?nt«tq;T- 

^ sqgfJif^qiT^^ II qqy^qrfl^iJT f^^^r^qqrd 

JTtcq^ qpj^f ^qf^, cr4 qfjq^^sf^ f^Wyqxqq 
Y^ ^ %q[oi?| I qf| qqrf^ csqf^ i 

9R:gqf^ qtqq%^^q, q q^qqfq^qqq^, |cq^ f%fJ?qrqrqrq 
?qi?0I«Ti e%qt?TTq'>| fqqi%c-qw4 ^ qjq I ayq^ q^rq^- 
Y\ qrqrqrqrq qsjqq^: ?y%q;qqtrqrq: i q^qr^gqq^sq 

q^gqiRoiqr?:: ii ? ^ ii 

^Ji^FrT¥5’T*T*iT^ ?srF?Ti^5rft«i^: il?^ ii 

^yqqrqy^qqy^-qw:, ^^f!^3q^^%q;^'^^q ^q- 

^ I fr«Tf =qr5«Tt sq^qjgcqqqiqqcqqifi^vfqoj^^qiqotc 

? q%ql-cq^qq»q^ qqqi i q%qq-^q^qr qiqq^sgqjRorqy 

^iq»^q, I fq: i grrqiqqqf^q^: i q%q ^3«qqyq^qfqq 

^fqqyq^ej^ qq^^ qr«Ti qq^q^, ^5 qqqyqrsfq 
^ qqqrfMsqTqrfqqf: qq, qqqyqqe^i^rqF^ qq?^q qq- 
qrf^i^: qq^^q, srrqqrq^i^qiq | qq«r qqrqqrf^Fq: 
qq^: qyqrf^sq ?yqqq#r qq^q n q1^cq?qqqf^: qq- 
qyqt f^qqqqy qq qqqrfqf^u^, qrqq§:: qq^qiqr^i^ajy qy i 
qq^^ q qqyy^: qq^: qyqyf^qs^ ^qyqqqyy qq^^^f^ i 

%qpq% I q^si^ qf^ q%f»ti^i%qqqqy qqqyq- 

*0 

? ^ qqyy^ qq^qq^lrq i ayqyqyq^yqyq q%q: qq="qrqTy:q’^%q, 
qqqy^sf^ qM-qwq qq^yqyqi^^q | qq siqrqyq q^q; 
qgpqyqq:q'^^^, q qqqyq:, aygoycqyf^ qc-q^ qfgq^ I 
? ^ 3i^ejyqq?qRq a^qyqyq , gorqftqyqyqy^ayq^qqryq; i qqyy^^fqy^ 
d [ qqyqjyqmq] 



| =^FT^r- 

<0 

gsrrffef^nns^TT | crui^- 

?«i 'Tq^: ^K^\^w^mm^ ii \ \\\ 

^ II II 

srf^^qT'Jiq: m, ^], 

qr, | =q3Hrif^ %r- 

^ q?j^ I qn%5RTq^ f^r^q 5f#*^qig; q^qrirrqsnEiw: | 
{^#Rq^TTq^sf^ f^fiq f^[i%vftqi^ ^qfvriqqg^; i ^^- 
^q-47iqc4 =q i g f^'^xrq^ 

I 3iS^s':q€si^^iqif%!TOWiq I 

#iT^ II W II 

^tiqqqrqi ^Mwqqq^i f^^rsquiJirffi qcT: q^ 

^ ^vrqf^ ^ =q#qf 5CTrf^q=^: q^qioiq«j#q^q ^f^- 
\ >3^f^q;^R^q5T qlftf^i 3pgqq-s^, g 

^qiq^n^ qRiroj?R3?q- 

f^^cq^q; SRl^q, q?;qq;RDT%qT ^«J^cqq^<qcq =q 
^ %qRftli^f^q(tqqiq^^»^: i f.q; | qq ^r%; ?SRiq | qf% 

I qq ^qq<<qi^83qT ^?j^q(%cq ^q I 

cmi, qj^^sfq qqf^, rFqq^gi^spq 

?«j^i 3T(^m qqi% I qqi=qT4i- q^qiar^ 
qq»q% i qqirg; %sf^ qq??qq^^3^^ aii%cqT«^ 
5n=qq{^ II q^q q;T^oT %^q>R — 

? ^ R^qj??JTqf^qiJ3t [ j »•?•?] I 

I q^q ^eqgs q gqqf^, 3^ JTqj^IoFWfq Wif^oT- 
qxqlqq%: 1 | q^ flcftq q^RoipR— 











^(3 






f(^ I 5TW 'TC^lIoFt I 3lHf^ fl 

^lc??5T^ JT5I: iTtqq?J% | 

^ S^T: I m\^^ ^ q^HwiRot m \ 

^ ^F^T^sqqcr^qi^ q;^f%^4pT itfimT'ct^- 

i%^4t: ^i^qt^qiKrqcTRrg; n q^ ^jcfiq qq^cq- 
g^— 

arf^ =q [ %. ^O, v-^.'A ] I 
ff^, q?r^q f^f^^cT, q^?^Tqq:RioTt qjRoiHi jm%- 
qmforqf^^^, rri sq^f^criRiq^ i 3 rt^c% ?fcftf^ 
qqRqqjROTq^iq f^cii^wq^ I qR r 
Jn^t^qiRTq;— 3if^=q [%0 ?j;o ,». \>^] gq^ ^iq; | 

^qtsf^qr, m q^qrg?r f%RR wqqf^, i 

RRRq spRi^q f^fT|cft% f^q^sfei i 

^ ^sqR<tq i w%is>gqqRqR 
qic^ ^ra; i q^ Rq^qf^tiq ^nqpqpi^ qq^or 

iqqqfeRf^- 

^•TT5T qqqq^ I cRqf^i^Rrg^ 
?qi^^qf^qqq: q^r^^ I q^i^qgqq^: q^gqfi^qi- 
qr^: II 

^ II 1 % II 

q:R^^^q#qT if^j^^eRqd'gon: g^raqq:, 
^q^^got g^cR %q:, ^q%q: qrq:, ^c^q^qrf^ 

gqRqqf%qiqf%qgoTi(^ ^g^?^^^qq^?^qqqRcr- 
*qt^f% =q 55?q% I 5T5^ q?qTOT^s!gqf%qTqf%q?rqT: 

q;?^ qr i qqqqrf^ =q dqigq^sql^^ gq Rrq; i qjq^- 
qi% qrq^^^q^^qgoT^, qqf^dguiMi j^qqr^qiqi^- 




SRiff: I ^r^>iif^ *#7=^ nqlq=^ ^rqcftcg^, 

^5 »#r=5R5^?i;i c^qf^anor^, 

qf^ qiqq gq <;^q;qo]T 0^ qje^t^rl- 
cT^5rf% ^qi^j;, ajtg ^q^q^qj:, ^ 

qir^qq>JT^^qicqTq qiiqqoTHiq; | aiq gt qg- 
U qqr <?;q q;?^q;, q^w^^q^f^q: ?qra;, 

q=q7^I:, qiql q^qs^^q^er^iq, | q%q | fRqRJcqgqq^: 
qTqi^qirTqqi^: II ? ^ II 

3nTf^?i5NT^??rJi^^ II ?v9 II 








x\ 


K€ 


qqRfiTqqqT^ ^[^fqf^ ^JcqJT^qi^- 

qsftqqrf^WIJltiM^: | 3fq g q^r^qi ^ qq;^ q %f^3^q 
f^t: %;qf%^^Iif qf^3I^ f^M^qiqr^^ I 

3ff^ %trfW^FqTq^qiq;^q3qqiq^q5qjTc»Tq?5qiqi:qfiltiq- 



qqi qg^rs^; 


5151 I qqr^ qpgqiq, qsqT^^ftqq tlqMm^- 

qq’^^ I rT^qqq^ I q:qq; 1 qqrfi 5I5Ifi5iq^5I5r>i- 
cftqrq^sRlf^Ri gqt %q>qqHftqq qqf^, qsqi^lqiqq- 
^qfvtqqiltq qoqu^tqq qoir^ I 9Tq qqf^ ?- 


sqr^qq qorr^lqTq:, qsqqrl vqqi^q^sqrqi^oqiiq 
g?qRTfq^RTq^q;5i^qcqqqimq^, qqr ^=q qqj g5iq- 
^pq^%Tiq^qi5i-<q«j4qqpqqfq qg^q | qqr e^jqf^- 
^TOW: ^%5Fq^dq«fTqtqrqiq, n q^q k ^ ^q i f^ ^ ^- 

^qi>?q^ I ^ 1 qqrfilgq^fq 

{%«iltq% I g q?q€t, ^- 

^ q^q q^ ^ ^ SRftqqrqfqi^q s?5qqq%j|i- 

I q^I^Bqirqq^ q<JRq I #r ^- 

?nqFqf^5lqyqqiqHi s^sqifqqiqr sqr^qiqr n quint qsqpft- 





M] 

5fT 3f^^^c4 qr | ^^- 

^ < «!lf^ I ciRg; f^^fT I ^»?HL I 

fl q3^^5Tts^gqiT«[%, ^ q^: | qs^?? 5 
!pil; g^cqr^: qi^^iT 3ngqq*jf%, :t a^g'^i: I frqi “qri : 

^Y [%o ^^o, ?.?.?o]— 

5[5qil% 5[5qr=Tr^qi^q% gqi^ iPTI^*l. I 
1 cFfT% ft qii^tiT^ftr qii^^sq qjqi^vp%, cFgqcni^ 
goiT: q^ S^^iftgoiFaww^, ?ft ft 

^s^q^ftr I ^s^qft 

qi'% I 3mi?q^cqqg^%?[^^^^, ftft- 

\ o qiiqft^^cTf^lfcq snET^cT I c!qiS?«FR5Riqft cqq3%?[ft ^ 
^5qgq%cq5^^: ^ft, ^ cH^IF^J^q SFftqqFFqic]- || 

qcT^ft: gftftsqcTf^Tsft^ eqqFi ftqqji^nft 

u #q ^ JTrftg^ qjrqf^ qin:oT<qi3^ft?[cqTgqq%: i ofti- 
qqm^f^qqq: ?qi^, afg^ftor w:t^ 
fft, qqqft JnqftfiRqRJsqTcqqRq q;i^ qiR- 
afqr ftqq«i^, sqiqwg; I ^ ^■q?T 
fft %?i;, qf^R q;i^<jRiq^^i; (^^iq'^qq^wFTiqm- 
3<#«qR[qra; — qnw^qr^: eftnf^wiqtqft^ [%o q^o, 

\ % v9-^- \ \ ] ^ I qqi ^fttq^Rrawiftiqw qirq- 

?5q?q l^[iiW5TTftfii§5qFfft: Rq=^: #qRi qqi’^gqn^q^, q 
^qpT:, qq espq: ^qftn qq^qr^, q gqqrq: ii 

vq inft eftq^ eqqrq^ qr g^qsqft^^oTiftr^ 

ftt^qqioiqftr I e#qqF3?Rqq5qft^%oT ^q^iqqrq- 

%?i; I q I qq^^^sft ^q- 

vq qifj^^^qi%q;?n«3?i^q^qig; I q^^sft ^iq; 

gqf^^ =qft^qftqf5FwmRqqft, qr§M: 
q?F^ qi#r gqi ^qft^: ft?n gq; wit wit- 
Y«i m %rfq ^ ^ TOpq^ ftftqiqi#q;^qi?icRic- 



K? ^Rc^FcT^^Jf 1 JTlI^ 53^f^- 

f^c% ^?(iRT5?^q%: ecTcT^n^nreW:, 

II a»-TiDSfifniiJTe]Ti5i^csti5i ^=^[11: 

Kv srsiR^i ^P^oT i 

j%n spj^pqqqBt vrfWcfif^ %?i; 1 ^ I 3T^^»^pn^^^’7- 
STT^rt I 

K« ^5q5ft^ JTT^sf^^ ^pRic^^iPTra; i ER^q^ri^n^ 
JT^c^f^WW I 

^its^sfc: ^ 5fl»^ JT ^PTf^TcP^TT 

\o I cPiTT?r#^W cfrl^ I fJTf^: 

srrfol^ 5^R W5?q^, ap^ ^ 5iig^ 

gtRRTqf^ 3JT?cqi% II 

f^=^FT^ I §i«Tr f^<5R5iT«Tr ^n^5r5PT g^rg- 

ER?!TT^rti%^ i ^nn^ra^ir ff^^jri ^ arg- 

gMsfer I ^q- 

mm I JT I ^'^cT^r^TqPTRi; I 

^pf^TWTtff 3nf^I>iq¥fTqfe|t 

^ flO¥^^, ?^Icf>cI?:i?Pim ^ci;| 5Tf| ^?4- 

\% antawiT^ ^ ^?rot- 

#r II I q^nfj^ 

qftf^^cm«ijq^ f^: q^ ^ qi Hpiteql: ^qqqT^ 
V9^ pq:, ?fiqqqPIT#^I%f^ f^Wqf^5[qqqcqT«Tqq^ qiv^cT | 
mm f^«f^^t^sqqqTJ|^ sR^qqfe ^ ^ q^qiqq ^ I 
IT I ^«^T5^cTRcT*q5fj^'qT q?qq:T^oiTf|iTi^qq%: | w 
\9H sqgqfi^^ ^cthi m: 

^ ^^aricftqq; ^ 5:qgq!q,, ?TqT q^qioT- 

^sf^ #^an^fqf;^qi^^?T5^q: l f^iT^qi^s«qqqq^wi^ 







^TPT %m I q^ irfqirf^f^^qJTq# 
f|qT?Ttqqj%q^=qTq | qqif| IcTgqqif^qwf^yrsqqi q T qqqR r- 
q'=qi^^^qi5qqiqiq^ qq%, q??iro^qi^ 

I cTqr ^rqfMs^ 

JTiqqq^qt^l^ ^iqf^, ejft^^r^tqRR^i’^ qqqqq qtqT- 
3:f^f|qTf^TqFw^r^icT^qei^cT^cT^^qcqr^qjr- 
<iv fli%4-qT^'iR:qf^i^q^i^9Pfri|qT- 

vs 

q^^iRqq^q?;qigqiRJTqK qii^ qiqq^q; n ?vs n 

q^rS5R^cF:RCTIc-qrfqq:^;o|q^ II ^ II 


a?T5^TqTf^q:??iTq^i 

%tlRq;?T^qTt ^§^nifef^^qi^sTqRq^'=q qT^i%- 
^ fgwi;i ^ %n^q:rq^iFTTc5^e^|5n%qj- 

\ qcT?:R^%cI5q fcft#3[IJftgqqi^q; | =5r 

5rf^f%^r^f^PT^5T I 5?% qif^ gqfi%- 

cqqrf^:, ^f^flfRi^^qRqn'^:, s?^ gq: el?jfqfqqif^ 

^ # I Hq % gqfifeT^f^ =q q^c^pgqq^f^, ^ 

=q, =q, ctj^cqqg^qfqqq; | cR ^ gf^CfqFqi- 

?q:, 1 =qgs^r =q gf^sqrf^^qroiq: ^?;- 

t ^ gi^sqijqRi^f I qqi 

^fqirFT^5;qTWia?q:Reifqii: q^=ERqri^: i %sRRqiR 
sqqfRRKqr^q mr^ ff^ i — 

?r2[!?Tf^: II U II 

? ^ ^sqgqq^qj 3wq;R: sqg^q : q^qinf^: , aiglgqiis 
^:=q|gq;«a q5=qw*^l^:,q%i^qq^- 
%isf^ gg^^sf^r^T^r cR?nf^: ^g;-eg3jqTqTf^:, gg^q- 
%\ Riqigqqf%Rcq^: | gj?T: | ggsjPTRq^qqcqrq, f%^f$[- 
sq^JRq =q gg^qf%®^^RT^R, 3Rq?q =q q^qf^^^r^Rq 
%n: 5RiT%gq? ei?3’?Riqqqtq , 










u I 

I JUrtRqq^: | 

<TfRIH 53g^RHqqf%: I 

^ II II 

%i, iu<^ ii 

^ 5RTT%cn sff ?n^=gq»i«i^, 

?T«n«Tf^f?tRi1^cT>cT^^?^ I cT?qi =^qq?r- 

? qRliri JT I ^ =Rf^WTcR: — 3 t{^ 

^ ^ ^SFRR gqRR flft 

5nf^^?T3T 5Tt5f:: 

^ ?T%3qir: #n% fjf^cT Wi^ qqfNcn: | 

#Rf^?nf^^Frq?:?qi- 
gqq^T: 

n tm % I rR, qiRR | I 

qf^ i^ jt ?qwq^ 1 q^r 

^ *T 3 %qitfcq%; #qq^ II 

I 31^^ — cnq^qf^iRq: srR^ri- 
^qi^q^IRFR^RT 3|^^ eqirrftf^, cRR^q 
? K ^R?q: qrfisqjl, I m f^I^sq Rcgoq ^qqwRI^, an^T- 

qT?T^(?3Tl^?|q)^| =q g ^Tqcftg^ 

%fr(^qiqi!l?9rqni, 3^; ^ri^'q^ias ^tR^fe^?RT- 

K^ qP^KRT^IS I arqrqqfJlsnq: 

crq j&srm l^ifiRrfrt%, qjq r^qrf^RR 

I an *P?% ^RcIT «?qRI^ ^Rfgq^, rT^?n[- 
«d^tw 3# i^RIci;q qR|^d<jicqg|m«i , qf 

^j?^^%qi|?T,aTMJT qtqriR | f^iwsqqtj 

,*ig«ig?^ ^‘^M'vi?^q?sfrqqRq: srraqra^ I aj^rw^. 



Rx qn^sf^ q3^3?(^: q;3T[f%?i^ ?^6tq qr 3 ^ 43 ^ 

qr 4^^ jngqi^ I ^qqq'^q^qqfl^q; I 3#q qi^rqr^: 

^ 5TT^ frqpgqqq: | rTcT^r 4tqt 

R's fltqp^ qq ^ qi%T qr4?ftq;, cpqr 4t^r 4t^4 99 ^ 

5TT%T I 3T^q- qi^^^qqq;, ^^qqtStfqiT^I- 

qwf^qr ^ vi^qsqq^ 1 8jfqqicqi^>^qf%^:r: 1 

^ o cRqif^q^qdcqf%qrqf4f4^cqqf^?n^i;Ti qf^ 4^9 qm, ^ 
#nrT: qtqqqyqrqr, i^qfqqrq; 11 n 

^drqr^ ^ II II 

^TR^q?f^f^qTgfqf%Jirqfqi^=qcqi^ 1 

qcqf%qTqf4f4^^ q ^qqcMaj^sjsftgqqiqq 1 wr^qi- 
^ f^sqq^qq a^or 3?q?mi% ^i--. ajort l 

5T%qq^q^qi <i#q#; ejorqrlgqj^q: 5Tqq% 
f^'^qqR^ qr qq^ 0 Rqr‘qiqq^cqT^?:^ 0 T|gf^i 3 . 

^ qq%: I m ^fT^njcT: q^f^^^qq^: Ij4^ ^ 8 ? 0 Rq I 3 - 
qtqqq%, qrq^^^ gqsqiqr^q^^qqiqi sj'jtt- 
:=q?^q^qqewra; l 3pq ^qq qqi^ sqiqT?: fcqf^q^qif^ 
A Mqqq^, ^^rqr 9 q?:q^^ qi^^cq^^qra; i ^qiqt- 
=q Ig^^q^qq^q q;^q;T 55 iq^Tfqc% aaoiq^r- 
^^q^TTqsWW: I ^ ^I§rq^T»tq Igqi^jvqqq^q^lfcl; 

? ^ ^ qcsq^^f^a^; n arf^^qr^dqt qiq q^gq: ^^q4q 
qr ^qTqiqq^^TFcr?: qr qqqqr^^q qi i glqrf^ qiqqq^ I qf^ 
cTiq^f^q: ^q;q4q|cqr^i4)i ^iq;, qqt q^^a^q q^qr?;- 
? \ f4%qqi^ =q q4iqr: snp; | spqi^ qjf^fl^q q^^q, 
gqqi^i^q^F^pqi q«Tqi'H4r q^q anq^Ti# arq^ aq*^- 
qqqwn?FcTq«?wqeq^^fqT5:^q: ^i^qjfqivgq- 
K<i qqi#: I aqqMqrsqf^ftqir^trcqr^f^qf q^q: ^qrqw^- 
^qq;., q^ q?qjqi^(^^tqp=qfq^?isf4{^q^: ^iracqqqg^: | 
A [ sraq^Ri^ra.] 



^ ^ 5T ^?r: I 

#ncT ncfj^ II 5 o 11 

3rm% 5n%ft’Ri^'t \\rU\ 

8 ?orii 

^ 1 3PTO'^^ 'Ti^'icqi^ |qici;, ct^: jrf^ftq^M; ^g;, 

f^tg'TiNi =trfq^^5rf^5i;Hfig; el el^fq^cr i sfqtrRgjdrtcq- 
f%?T?^g; crm^Tf^g^ <j%q m^, Ig'Ti^lt: 

^ errci; i cr>-Trfl srf^^qd'-^ '^•^r en^, sct^^nr: el e^w 
II R ? II 


II II 

3Tfl=5r%fnf$(^F:T: 

=^ I e3:fl ^ %^=^- 

^ 8j% I %^3:?rwir^rfrl I gf^q- 

^sf\: f^55 eiqiei em e%rCt- 

aneRarrerqqi^RisFiTefqfa | 

^ q^eir^ JTcqr^qlr i srf^ewq- 

sre^q \ i arfl'#^ l 
fl: qf^e^qw^^ewfl^ql e^ient^q^ q? eTiei eiqqt- 
^ =q^ qr I e qiqq; eq^rlt^q^ eeqq:, eq'efi em^s ^qrf^* 
erq/l^^q l^qj^eile eqprfl^^weqra’ i ?nfl erqnt- 
=q^ e^qq; i efi eiqRi f^lr fler^r: e^q^, 

K R efeq^^r^ 5rcqfiifTeq^eFq®qfl^3[^#rra^ I 3 i^sjm- 
f^fffRRq'qq^Q Ef>f%|lei-q®qf|s^'^i^^I^ qsijjqHTci; i 
^^Rra; q?:qftq:f^cRq f^%q??RqTgqqt%: 11 II 



^ II R^ II 

nf^wf^dwFcT;qrcfl q^qRqjf^rr:, 
^ ^*q»fT5TTST ^qq^q qi | <jqRqq^ fqq;?^ 

^ f^3q^fqjTT5i[^qqqfif^^{f;, qiqfq^mqq- 

RW: I \\R\i\ 

sn^T^ II II 

qw f^^qgqqiqiw ^ qq 

fq^q^^. f^qrijq^ 3?:?qi^qt!qq:, 3 ?icri^^^i^ fqq- 
^ f^q'^ I 3frq:[^ qrgt^ iqqqnfqcqr^gqqq;, qf^^^qrafro- 
’(fqrf^dq^r?^q q^fqqf^^^tiqra; i anqqarqpqiq^qiqq; — 

3 TIcqq 3 TTq:i^: [%o ^o, R-\ ], 

^ fwf^^«T; aq^^^q =q q^qfgf^: | {qqf^^qq^ qf^ 
n 5Ts^ig^qcq qqjsqq;, q^fl^ gonqi 
qr^^fci: II affqqrqqqmiqqiqqTqjraj^-sqT^qife^]^ §q<Tf 

qqiq^'mqiq^qq qfq^f^ %q;, ^qrq^oTrfnqi qq; 
qft q^g^qrqim ^qrq;, qrqwqrqqiqq; | aif^qTq^qr- 

? R qrqqrqqrqiM q^rq^r #qq?q ?qp^qqqf^^q: qe^q I 

#q% fl eq^ — 

3f^ qqq: f%e(%?Tqi i 

\\ f cq%?q; 5Rqqf^qqqqqi% [ affiiqq^rasqi^qr, 30 
^f^sqr^qrq^- 

qij: f^ef^^rq: 1 
f q^<q qf^q^q qq^ — 

? <i qig^Tqq^^?^q: 1 

^ I q^iqq^Rqi^Rg^ q qq^ ^qrq; 1 qqii^gqi- 
qjqq^iwiq^gcqq. 11 arf^q ^dq?qqiq;T^ =q qqq'^q^- 



^ 1 teqqf^rq 

^ SRcqrqqcqr^'lMsqqfl^^q I qqqf^qi^ f| qsif^- 
^s^gtq^q ^qujqcqq^ IR» II 

313^3^ II II 

3?f^=q Wliq;: qfgq: ^f&iqicqq^'gqq^q^^^ 

siifotqiqrq^qra; | fpq ^ gqqfq 1 3fg^; | argviqgcf^^- 

I m §ic- 

=q JT^: 

3Tf^ RRgJ: Srcqf^^flJIRq; 

qf^scq^^sjfq^ q?qi»fff^ 1 qf^ ^ qqtf^: 
^ ^fri; q^sf qcftqrq; | qc^q 

^ qrf^ I q|q SRqq^qq ^^HW^OTqtf^q q;qR el^^S- 

I 

5:<Sq^i!qrqfi^i%#sRrcqR^t#: qiqr^qqq^^, q qii;- 
? ^ ^cqTR^ f%fq qqT^^3«3Tt5qq:ra ^ m \ 
q%q ^i^qf^q 3:^^<fffqaiiqi^oTi?T^T5F% ^ff^cqpgqqncr- 

f^RqftCF^ %ni%q:?q I qqrqqrqqqqrqqicqq qq 

q^qi% q^Ti^qrq^qiqitfqnqhrRi^'s^qiqT^cft^ qf^qrftq 
SRq 3nc^q;q5(|cRI: ql^e^R: q;q %q#^ 

^Tiq^Fiq I H qf^ |qra;gi^qT^^qqqq 1^, q 5rf^|qTq;i 

u sqiq^Riq; ^??jRq, Wr- 

^qtq^??^3>;q^^iqTqTq;, gt^^qftplq qf^^qiqft^ 
f^«=qi5r^N ^qrq; | ^#q; q^q^^: gi^qq? q^- 

%q;:, qqrqe^qjqr ^i’q3?qq^qiqTq; ejf&rqifqqf^ I 

^ gcqfqf^ qqfqpq?;^^, q ij^e^qqiqf^q- 
%q; I q 1 f^ra^T5pTfqi3jqiq^ 1 qqiqpcR^ %q; 

Ry ?fT?^qq ^qiq;, ^ ^qfqq^qt^q^; 





srqm: sTra^rra; | ^ q^j^l: q(r- 

^i%5f cT^ ^qqaEifefl: 

’^'s qCr^qq'anTicaqsg qqiq^ a I qq^rt^s^ 

faf^d qg; qqjsqa. I gms^qf^qaia qf q^srf^^- 
gR: %q^ q^^qAqg; I a^arq ai^g; ^qfRt 5«:, g:^- 

^ o qrqqqrg; gfa?:^aTqTaqqqi’s=q | aqarfq %t- 

^’pvf^qrg; g'^^ gc^ qfg | g 

^"^Itsfq g qqit g?i gfa^sat q qqrt 

\i q^sqsj ^ qqr^qq f^%gg:i^%g»aTg; | ggiK- 

Rgqq^ IgrfqiqRaq: ii qq ii 

II II 


^g^^qq^ %gT%qigqq:, qg: f?q^agqTfqq;a?wr^q- 
^giaaiqi:5[T^cqf%f^g?aqq^ I giarqria^q^ — 


\ gigq^jq rniaTqrg; i 


I f^garf^ g^qq^, gqi f^igr 

:#ToqFq qg: i ^g^g^^g; qjigqig; qir^'q^r^, sf^^qrg; 
q g?^%g I ggri^grqq^^Tt ^gif^spi^ig^- 

aigRT^iqrirr%#RM | g^qgsq^-aia^stycqig^ I 

1% I grargr:^ gcqq% i qqafqi^^q gcqirgrarq^tiqTg; 

^ q;KOTf^^q[‘^^^sg!?qf: Rig^ | gfl ^igr^gqif^Hi 
^sarqRwraiq^ ^^if^qMT^gi =q ^r:R'aiqcqif^tiqi5aiq^ 


qif^fltt^sfei, ^g sftgi^qif^ giq^ eSta^ g?^iR^rqgT^ft- 
? q qq;: qnaaflttqr^a^sqqrg^^g; i fg^q^ <qaiq5pT sfik- 
oTcqT’^^ qiqrfqqnJT#^5Rf gT^?:a[. i g%q, I 
qfe ggggqgfTf^ ^^%s>=3qa’^gtcqgT^|gTftq iftggrif^:, 


? K f^ttqq^r^arqgr argcgg^Tgi^g; I gr^qaiq; 
qi^qf^^cqRr^: ggg;, araiq^^, gqi^qMT^qg^ I ^aiqM 
ar^qgiqarqT^^q q;f4 grra; | g%q 





[vso 

? ^ngJT: ##tJT vn^TTcHt^q^wffllfr^ I ffq 
vtrqRcFqr^f^Ri: 

g ?3[fNcii^ vnqtitq;: | qg-^ ^ q;^- 

^ q?g?r: q5T^'jrfqT3qq%wi^:^%qi%^3J^t^T^ I 

cT|??fn3: 1 f^^’TTqRi'^q iq^ifcd^ri JMf^nrrqqRRi ^qii- 
f^qq^qq^'jmrq^^^rra; | ^'qf^ ?q^rqi!^ 5 :^%, 

Rx ?TOT|qi?nTm 'jqiq^^qriq^qFTT: qiROFf^n^^, 

3T3q»j^qRRi^qT3qffqJTi ^i?TqqqFnqpTf^Roi^TqF3- 
qqnr^ l cr^^e^gq: qRrfqqrqii'^: 

^'s §qoTTf^«T: ^^cqf%^^FrK3qq#sqq^rqilTqt?7^^qq: | 
3Tfq=q =qgf^i%^m ^fq?p^, q^qrg«i?«j ^4rfqqi^8joT: 
Hg^q 3cqq?r, ??T^q«T gq^Tqf^%qf% q:?qqr^^- 

^o qqcTqqpW^l^l;: II \^\\ 

33j^RT?rf^r f^T%: 11 Rvs ll 


qrqrqf^ ^FnqfqqcTl%i%: ^qR[,i smTq^g^qcqrq; f^tq^^q 
^ ^qqjqoqqqqqifRqrf^ ^qqfei- 

qTq[qjTqqqiq^Mq^cqi%:, q-gqiq^qrfi^ q'^^jRqTf^ 
cpqR^q qqr^m: 1 ^qkqqqt^a q q;f^ qiqfqq; 1 
q q%q^qqs^q«iq qi %;qf%q; 1 q^ni^gqq^sqqqiqr- 

l^fqrqv^qq: || ^^^3 || ^ ^gi^qif^qj^qq; || » || 

, qq qmp^qKqrf^ gg^iqmmif^ f%- 

qqr^ % qqiqlqs^ I %;qtf%q; f^qpri qrlr q^- 
\ jqfqfqtqiqF5^ q3[g<t%q qr^^R?T%qq l qr# 

^qT{^Mq:,q^qg %itq;^qi^qRqqifiT^^ I q^q^af^inq- 



^ q?i% ?icq(q qitrs^ jmrqrf^qqu^i^R^Rr^i^ I 

Wx^ 3JT?;qqiq^S'cf^ qqtq jt f^fFFqf^fi;^ 

qr#[s^s?cfti% I ^^eqqif^fqrc i g f| qTif^s>^n«TqR; 
^ qicqi'q^ qr qf R»^Rc!:q: i cr q qrqq^qRr- 

'qq: R^i%TqrqqR^qT qf^qllR, qRpqTqR5fRTgqq%:| 
qif^ q^eq^T: R’^qiqq:, ^qi qRi3«7tsRtqTJFqcqi«Ti f^- 
? qf^gqqrqqRTq. | qq qrRi^tqfq qqrr^qslrq ii 3{f^=qi3qq- 
qr%q ^FrqRqicTiqr iqq^q qfqqrjRq qfsq qfqf^qq q^qrq; 
R^qfiq qjsrrq qsinqfqfq, qr^ tqqqqfqtrqqqrV 

? H oTTqqq%, ?cqq^q f^q^^q frqw^qj^sqq^ i =q ct- 

fRq^%qTq^i^^ fiqlqiqF^qTqqn^qiT qiin%:^qqi?qqi ii 
3ff^=q ^itrq^^qf^qqRir^ f^qf^fiq%qqqfq i qnqqi^qi- 
? <i ?qi3q^»^rsR^^rqqf^rsfR | q%qg[ ^qfq/qq% 3 tr, jt^- 
q^qiTqqpqqra; i q^rq^^Rq.- ii wf^q%q qg5qTi;i 
qqTfl RJTqfqiqti^5:q:q^'5qq?:rR5RTq[ qiltqi^ 

q ? qrimiiqqqjKT qq^q, qq qfqf^qqi=qq ^ 

q%q|qflRqq«T%, qcqqr-qif^ftqr^ II 5f,q 3q^qf^ qiUT^ 
qcqq%f^5qgqq€f^ I qTqqr%f%5qrfeqTf i sri^ f| 
^qi|;Rf|ffiqRt qiqqRi =qf^Fqfqiqq^f%qiqT^q lf%5q 

q fqj#fT'^’q^ 1 arf^qpqqsqfq^cRi^rt qiqqif^q^q ?Rt- 

f%5qiitcqqqiq^, ^f^cq;^aiM»^ qiqqi^fqq^ ?rTqtf%5q- 
?%Tr«7RRrqr«TR^qqRqRcqTq;, g qrqqiqqi^- 
q^q fRtf% 5 qR qqR^nRqRcqrq; | qRT^qqi^ qiin- 
11 qq qrk qq; — * 

^wnr IRC II 

?r jq^qq!^ qriRqp^'TOig ^qq^ I qRrrq; i qq^: i 
qq55«T% f| irteqq qr^sq: R^q; fqq qs: qj I 
q%q^«tqR^rqiqt qf^f 1^ I qqi 









^ l ^ ^^<Tl?3i3RIJTTqT^l4 I^Tl^di: 9% ^ ^ 

^gq^vRR qq qiffri^ fTT^gq^^t ^ 

^q f^f ^ I ^ I 

qcT q^I5;»-f?qT^r(=^5q:j 3q^3%^q | 

5T^ fi^ I ;3q^^qfqq^- 

g ^ci»Hfr3^<rg, 3q55ii% n 3Trr%^^ 

3qc5^=% q'^ sRTT^ajioTi arlq 5qi=q85% ^s:- 

^R c^sfl^^^irarT ^ i %sfq ^I^T^5ri%i:f 

JTf^HFfr Rf^v-RRi: n-^qR^g^fJiiiT^j 
f^ 5[c^R fi^f^ I 2R^RT§:^'^1% ^g: I ^ 

v^ f^ogfq^ q^'qig5[q3[5Ri^^ ff^ I ciwi?raig^f^ 

cT^5^5^f^f^qTq*Tieq ’Tg ^f|t- 

^HcT II 


Y<' 

K? 

Kv 

^vs 

^0 


gR?>-qqg[qt 5RTOTSIf^5fff%'7^ #qqT^qTWqqi^^, 

JT gJT: SRMJTfTqjJ^ 1 qfe JRq^IcClJTTJ?=^- 

ci^Rlf^ SRialRtq55«T^ rT^ I ’Tg ^ %^T^%3;^^ JRfC^- 

I ^ g ^q^- 

WRR: q;q 5qf^iq;i5q^\q;il^f^^5#^ ^qWtfg^cTtq^^^q II 

w^ fFRq ^qeT!^itqq^^ ^qi^, f^qgi- 

^Rig q q% :, qf|?q^^ ^qq^ I am qq 
jTcqqf^qtw’t^qqiqlg^ qi^^gq? f^r^gqq^risqq; i 
qsUR f^tiq<q^^q qjq^qt^^, q 

fTJRq l qqi lit nt: ^''qt q 

»^fq 1 w^i =q ^ qwi^q qq^qi^qM sit: i fRqr- 

^4i|rT5Rt>k: 1 qqr qf^qrisqg i 

ai5d^ fe ^'qqt^ q f^qtw? qs^q I 



] 






^im \\ s:^fT5r^r; 
^%%'T8(ftcfT^'<^>rr<JTMqTfsntqig>Tqf%; | f%ffR^?:sr- 

^in, 8#i5Kc^>^nf5r^trT,^^^sjqeirii=^^^?q^5F;c^- 

I f^fR fluRi^R^qnwr rj^: 

fi^^#3r[cftq^: 5RRi5Tr^nRcT qtRsqn | f%^- 
I ^Tf^Scqv^S^^rT q;%I% | 

3RfqfR5r^7iT^rcqq;RTq:qaftq5ra;Rq^qr3^q^ q cTqT ^T^S- 
r> 3 1 3icqRfq^r Rrcqf^ f^qrq-^q-tjR^^r- 

'SR RR 3Tf^^ g ^'rqjRRt RRqsqfqft^JT f^- 

%^T qr^sqfsg^cT ai^r qriS^R | 

q=qR5qj^r<TOTf^ %r Rq^qR^^, ^cq^ f^qifq^qT- 
'sK ^ I qg f^fFRi Rwqf^R:q^qiii^ q^q^ qi^ qa^- 
R^^^qRq^qr I 3rfq=q a^q^qRTcqqjcqpfR^q 

frqpqt ^^qq; ^q^qr^qi^RqrgqiqRrqqq^: qr;?qqRq- 
'Si: qqf^f^ 1 q^RRR^q; l ^fFR^qR qq TqfTq?n%qt 
qiqirq:ifFgqrT^^q^qRTfrgqq%: | eT%rq?q%^5 Rqiq- 
%q«q|q^sqq^«rq[%qq%: | Rqi%^ =q qrf%qTsqRR^- 
<i ? qqqq; ii 

f^^qpqq; I q^lqqfltrRqqqreqiRT^fq^^aj Rq^q qqq 
qqqiqqiiqqR f^trrqqqqqqxqif^cg# Rig, fqRiqqq'^q- 

<iY RTTafrqgf ^qqqqq; I qR^qJ3C, sjgqq^^rqrq; g f^tiFR^ir 
q: qajRRTgfRq %^ | q | 3RTiR[qq^^q^:qrqqR 
q^&qifepqqsp^qfq; i 3 rT RfrTqRrRqqiRcqif^iiqrq; q^- 
<i's qTRf^qiqqqTr< qqq q^qqf^qqR^ i qn%%qqR: 
Rqf^^qrgql^qqr Rq jr% f^tRf^i^q (r qq qejqqqf 
qi=trqqR%<qif^ # %i5; I q I %iq^^Rqf%jrRR%q;- 
?« [q^rqqqiRq] 







[ 


n»qcqtRmf^t; \\\c\\ 

^ li R*?. II 

^MT«frr55Tf^ 3rf^ 

^fli^flfciRi ^rlr?n^ ^> 5 : 5P?qcqif^t)qif^, ?Tg; 

^ ateis^rJi; I ar^t^ I fr ^qinf^q^qsimcj™ 

I ?R^qra; I %q«T?^ I f| 1 

^ I ^rqHNTfql^ m) \ f| 

^ q^g JT^5^, f^«TT ii^rsFraww 

m qfRVI^rqJT:, ^'k ri%qT 

1 qq qiqi^^ Wq qrw: 1 %q anqft^- 
% q^sq 2Rg II aif^ 

qg; I 3q^f^ sTinfer^^ I 

sTfqsFrat ^qg^s4f^Ji%i#i%Ticqq5q,, |s 
? q gq wif^ qtq^q I cf^q jt qf 

f^t«qi snqRqtqojf^:, ^jq^f^qcqrg:, ^ratq^Pqqf^, 

^qqgqqm 1 ?rq ^igqqiq^iq: q#i; 1 

?q 3Tf^=qi3¥rqf^TOWF5iTqRq5i^qHi ^ m- 

qqrqgqqr ^swrqgtq^ffef Ri'q^ 1 ^ q^ ^ qqf 

?r ^q(^ ^fiq^qfg^ ^qf^®qf^ I qwRl^sg- 

?<j ^Tq q?^qigrq«T^^5^ qRpq^ I 3 %q4 ^- 

srrqRq^: 11 11 

^ >in^s5<T^: II \o II 

qSCtgrfJ f^qrqspq fFltf%5q 
rra^ srf^qtRsqq; I ajqt^ — q • 

^ argqgss^fnqiqqfqTR 1 af^r^f^qf^qr H srq^ qm^ 
qreqi qqf^ 1 argq^^iqi^ fq% f^q? qpEiqF 




'9'^ ] 










fTRSTTcT cTR^ 

?55^, ^iqtq^sarr ^^Rrg?T%: | 

% ^sfestgcPM^ c^^lfq^ssTr ^e#CT9Tvrfgq»TqR:«%5r#- 
srf^gFf^^: 1 3?!^=^ sfiJET^rr ^iFt 
I Jn?iRn^ci^m:?q% 1 1^ ?gf^rg; | 

KR JT^ cl^ qT^«R: 5Rf^^, imruT^TS^q^s^: 1| ^o || 

II \\ II 

cqrigqniiRTiqf^^^ ^ 5if%%Hw qra^TRinf^^ot 
^ I JT^ 1 3^ qr 

iJT^ifcRT^e^Ri R'^iqq- 
IK: I cqiW^fTR^ fe?FcTf[^: I 3lf^=q' 

^ l^fRqi^sfi' #»HcqT*gqnJT?q[ ^- 

^qqp31i^cn^-3Tid?7i^ [ so 

^®> ^'\’ ^ ® ]j ^^l'l*il'<if^ rn41^M^y^ld®qiI^ I 
^ f^rft^, f^Rqrf^ajr^ I 

?ifqqil^q^ ^ cT^^iqj^'qFT SFK?:: 

I jtii 4 ^qj5qqu^s=^ arqW^^T 

et5iT5W^«r II IR II 

f^ ^fJTT I e^i>T q«nwq %fiTi‘lT5F;?rqq 3qqi%q^nT 
qtRfq% mmi %^rf qq^^t^^r qq i q qiif^q'^qqtqqf^ 
'Rqifl: I 3??T«iTgqq# %nftrq»d'qwiqff^: i 3if^=q ^snq- 

^T^rnqqitq^rs- 

al^ qr sprrf, f^w^a^qir f^trgftqr: 
asq I e^qFRiq^iotrqtsq gqqgqq: ^q^i^RwRaiq; 
II II ^^q^iiqif^^ II 'q i| 







[v3^ 


^r^: I I ^^T %t 

<Ki«fi: #icTi JTTH I #qcRg 

^ q«n^ crqt^^cT^pcrqmrf^ I 

crqtRqqqt Jiq^gqrq^^-qiiiteiqr JTm-sftqTfeTqjFT: ^- 
^r%q:T% qqfi^Tqjrqtsqqff^qqq anqqfnfeqjiq^f^ l 
^ ^#nq'^rqmqFcT^q^^?i,q|f^qTJ]^^eHqqr^qif^J!;q'4qf^^ i 
%q ?wq^JFT ?im ^rqRqctT<?rf^-^qT3]feT, ^i^nfer, 
=qjTi^ =qTq^5q5g, ^qivnfei 

% ^wrqtfisq^, ^ 3 :^ =q =q[qtRsq^f^ I Qcf^tqicqf^cq- 

eqiR'q'^q eFRfft^rq qt^rqf^ 1 arqi^qf^Rl; — 

JT, II II 

^q^qqt I fifT: I '^q#i'5W^qqr^ 1 

? R qf^M qqq^ ec^e^qif^i^qifefqf^^: eqqf^, ^qt- 
qqqci; 1 q q^ Wftqr:, '^eRT q;qwif^, % 
^#q qi qr qqr 1 ^qr f| qqr qr ^q^qqr 
?H inq gqrqfRq^Tor^q ^qrq; 1 Jpq^qiT- 

PRIOT qf^cf^ I ^ qq; 1 f^5r il^FcTcq ^|q^3 
? d qf^qRR^, f^'^qi^ q^cqrfeqT?]^, ^qr^ ^qi^- 
^ft^^q;5q|q%rqi^qf^^q;tq ^qra^ 1 fNkfq- 
^PlqRore^^q =q ^qra; q%s%qT, ?qiw q% qif%^ I qq 
^ ^ qiq nqior^: 

ftcTRjjT^ qrg;, q;q qr 

fer^ qq^q; I ^ri%q;q:^fqf^k^ % qferqqi^- 
qpT ^ #^sq^: qq^, qr^ | aR^gif^qlfernl ^ 
qqq^ q#qqq^qqi^??q^: ^qra; 11 qq? q^mqiqteiqHt 






V3V9 ] 




^o 






^ JT#T^ fl^FqiiPTr, 

'7S3F^'^3 EFT m5qTcl,| 

5r%ii TOkm^Rpqc^ I I 

^Hth'SETF^^ 1 3^HFrT«r cT^EfTEtWr^^ ^Ef^^l4^cT 

=^ I cT«iT cTa^WT^^T;^ 

cTf|q^cTqe^Tc^5^Jin':qfeT ETi ^rr, 5i^q5i; ii#nrr- 
qaj^q ^qi^r q?n^ciEqq83F?T i ^qqfqqqqt«g q% ^rfq; q%=qi- 
vnq^qr q% ^^tctt q% =qi^?i%^^^'qTqr ai^gqq^: i 

3T;rr^^55ftq5ni?fwT =q ^wrq^icr^qRwwqicT^rq- 
cqjnqff: I q4 ^ftcfff^ q^SSt^cRf^j^^ ew^i^qii%- 

lq>^^^^^¥rqr^, w^^qw- 

viqTc]^, 3Fe^ %q eTq^qi^qiq^q^i^qqil^ i '^- 

qq^ 3 3 :s^^ti^^s 3 «r; ^qrqr: ^qqqftf^ q;?q- 


q^cTsqr 


qf%, m. '^qT^5#aq;^^ vrcR^cq^ q ^qER 

cT^iqjw qq??^ II II 


II II 

q^qj^q; %sqqr^q^ ^q: ^qiqr^ 
qi^sf^ sflq^qiqiic^^q^ ^q: I qiq^ I ^Ti'kqf^qi'qT 

^ ft 3ftq f^rrtciT q=^ I qr^KqftqMqiqi ^Fcqmf;c#s- 
g^qcl: qf^^qf qflF^Fqm qjlfqqq^cqquqq; R^EI^q I 
qi^lFdori =qHqt^qqqftqmcqpq3’^q^ q3tq?[(tiqf^q^'% 
q ■^jqr gjT: ^iq^q; qjj^^qi^q f fer^pq maqq; q sfer- 

qi^ 5qi3qTq;i g^qjRpq =q qwqq^ ^ 

I qq qqi^R^ ^ptiEPRqif^q ii 
% I 3R?cTTqqqt ^q; i ff^q q qqiqqqr qiCt^ ^f^- 

=q f^q;%3ft^ I ^ gq??pqiqi ^qrqqqFfi ^ft- 
^qifq qr 3 qqj^qq; | q^qi^ cqq^qq^^qrqqqi: 





[V5C 






?K 


U 




^v 


^tr I 3TJr^m'cTs'^EF:m^^^c%ni%: 

H^mRi 5rf^HT3qq%4^?qi^T5fc5m^f^: i ?i^- 

3ftqiqqqFrmi?Fc4 STT^l^gqlq II^Vll 

3N qq''mp;'^(t^5rf^pq^ gqii^sf^ ^- 

^(t^srfaq^t =^ %^c[qq?s;^r^cT, cT5ri'5^ — 

tT?rfqT^'cq%*I^T f^RTl^^Tt II II 

qqqr«Tl ' ^r^qrq^qm^qrq^'rqqit^ ^ flf^qrq^ 
f^qjq^ =q sre^ I 

^=^r^T^qqi qT'^cT, q;qfe^qft%fi^ 

I f^=qFTg^ I 

snq^ijdiqqq's^^Tt =ErRqqiJTiqFtqiqm4q^f^qTJTTcqc4 ^Ct- 
I ^«Sfrs#-Irr: ^f^3[qqq ^qig; 1 fp^ ^ ^- 

^qq^s?iq?nflf^ I f^=qFTg^ I sftcn^- 

w: fcT: fi qr ^qqr ^ qqjsqq; | 

qf| ^f^: =q art^f^cqrsftq^ I 

qif^ q;f^43fq: ^qiqr^qirsgrqRtnt qr sftqRiqqqqrqT^ 
jmrarmrqra; i ^^qpqq; | 3Rq>p^q^q%q 
3qq5sqmqn^qi =qTqqqRiq^rqqqftqi'qcqiq; | am t^r^- 
dqqW’T qqf^oTFTqq^qqTqnqTqrqiq aq^rfirg II 

arqqr ^ qi^rTRqi^Tcqq gqf^qiqf^q^^iFcT- 

qRqioTRq^qr^sf^ ^:eqT#T^qi^^qi^ f^cqqr \ 
qqr <qiqsTqi iqirRTqq^sf^ qceqiqfqqrar 
’^Icqi^fqr^ I ^RFRq qjq^^^ %?Fq- 

qiqsref:, q^^s^qiR^ f^q:Rrf^^™iTq?PT q^^qrgq- 
qf%i^ (I II 



vs^] 

\\\M\ 

3#5rFq^ qtsjrq^rmrf^ sft^jqf^qiq^ f^cqcqf^’sqcr 

^ qjre^: i qq:^^^wf^ioT%q ^i%f%cTrqf%^?r?!l?i^?:- 

ari^: II 3NqF9T^ sfraq?^i?ioi^Rf^c5ira; q^?:'^q^q%- 
qq sltq: crq^sif^^^ qr 

q 5fr%s«TqjFqsqr jt qi(t^qfi:qm; i #qqq?[ri?Rfq m- 

o 

qeqqf^g^rteqq; IR ^ ll fc^q;f^=q^57qTf^q;<oTq; ii ^ ii 
\s q9if^qr5!Tinq. i 


qR5^*F3fHT^ II ^V9 11 




^jq^rf%5f|^^i?:oTqR:: af^i^-q^ I qq; qiaq?- 

n*q^, 


ai^«j jtom^gq^qTci;[qo ^o, ], 

3{fi('4q^iqM [qo ?i!;o, ], 


^cqq =^qq^q^q^^^^?q ^qq^- 

q qT=qr^ af^grf^cqra; i qf^ gq^f^^^^^qiR'qqf^iqf^c 
qf^f^q, q^q^f^itqis^nfqrfqsqrti?; ?iqqiR i^^qajq^q i 
cRiq^i^l^^f^qT %q^ qs^ q^jqr- 

<1 ^%rq^qi^f^83^qi^qTq af^f'^^i^ i qr %q %2[qiiw:- 
q:?qq#Rqq!Ri | ^iq^ ^i(fqqtq5qqi?TqT: qi?qqf%, 
aq[q3^%i%TqT ^iq^j ^qq:R^i*ft^?:, fq^q^f^ejpqr: 
I ^ aqR3?^r # i qi^:^RR3 q'q=% q;rqqiR'q%if^%:’qT- 
RTT: qw qsjq'r: qgqf^%^<q q^i^fqqt^tpqi^ql^sr:, q^- 
qf^i(l^ f^=qqiRqiR., # l qqf ^tif^qii^sf*^ 

? K qiqf^q; waf^qrg^ikoT qorqf^q i qfq 

3q?5«i% — q^^iwwfi^, I q^^^ aqiq!5?q%- 







%R?J^ I ^^Hra; 1 I ^ 

? I f| k^m 

srg^ 1 Jnf^in^%cT- 
1^ %?l^ I JT I SI^c??5T5f^^c€r fcT>rRI?T?T- 

^ ? ^urewraL l i 

SR^^ejaTT [RTo ?i;o, ^^?<; ], 

Ry # I Jrfl RT^ m 

5R^tIl^ RT^grfi 3T?T; q^l^sf^ 5R- 

^ RT^erT^RTfi't^<R5TOfI^ 1 3^- 

m II ^V9 II 


II II 

3JT^emi^^ I srfl 5n^i?T3^qR^f^ 

5r-:TR3^4t(lto I JT cTT5Rl^g%l^aa'JT: 51^- 

^ 3 ?^I 0 Ti | ?lTf^ gH 5 n^T^ 8 JOT: e^:, 

3 jr?T^fi?Tfq^[( 5 nf^WTra; i ^T= 5 »T«r: 

^ Js»-Tiqf^ ^ I JT| cT^q cTi^ic*q^^iora^qq%: 1 aifq^Tqqq^JT 
35RT^r qiK<qT^R^ f^q^l^, Jirq^ ^ ?s^q 
qn^?T 5 qf^i% f^qqtsfe | qwr 3 ?sT^q^ qiRiqifeq^ 
9^ f^q^ qqic^q ^e^igqiPcTRl^^qqR^^f^^q: || q<- 
?qif^ gqfqrfliqiqq^qig^ ^jqiqqrnqq^tiil^ %g; I q I 
|cI^cTW«rqRJR?^^ I afTqqqcqqic]^ e%- 

qRqiwFiqf^^Rf^ I cRqi^gqq.=»iT g^^fq^qqlf^^lT^^!^- 
qj^RTT II 3^q^qRqf^l ^^qiffT^i^RfirqFng qqwwf^nq^ 
^arf^clRq II II 



II II 

?cT^T3qqf%wi'$q;qR:q;i^qfi^cr^^^q i ^ ft qRqiFqqR: 
5;*¥iq;i5[ ^ qqRitFqf^SR I Ji^qgqqq^ 1 

? 5T^qR^ ^qif^R ^ qqfJTqra^Ru'wgq ?3;n'^t^- 

s^oqrci; II II 

II «o (I 

I m\ qi^'qqiq ^^^^r^^q;qq?-^y ^^ql^^f>^ ^ y^;- 

qisf^f^5T%, '^q qqRqq'i^^IsfqHTRqiR i qqif^ %q?<% l 

^ qi^qqmRiFf/^cifq qR% I q^iq iqlJiKqTr 

^q% I qic'qqm^F^ qr^jqnRqR ^en'^oTii'^I^^Rifcr 
^Ttqiqq: || 

^ sprqr qr ?i^q sqi^^qiq^ — 

arf^Rrgqq^^ [ ^•i-\%] i 

fq^!?i3qqf%Rif%qiqKqii'FR?^^^^R I giRisRt il 

^r Rlf^gR: I 3Tq«J cT|2rR- 
q^Rfsift^^ q;5:qf^3tq^q f^qifq qi?;'JTTqqJT 

qcrrf^^sq 1 ?T^ cTjo^fq^ ^qqq, ^isq^iqii^RiqcqF^tV 
? ^ ?:Fq qr^F ^sR^qq%: | qq^''qi^‘qr3qqi%:, 

qq ?i:rqrq; n 

wq^qr ■■qtnil^R: [ ] i 

? K arq ^qi^qr3??r>;^^^RTf^ qpiicriRmrqqjr 

qjF^cT, qqqf^ ^qqq^ I ^qT^t^c% % e^if^q^- 

qT^q^fr^^RTRjft^^'q qe^^q 1 1 »o n 

^T II «ni 

fq^Rqqf%iRT^q;qf^qifeqq^^?:?q i ?t fl B%^%i^qq- 
q«T^sqqT«j 1 3 r?^ =q qqRqq'qr^a sfqf f^qi fqqq 
?? [ iRig?rqR[H.J 









\ 1 m jwh^ H^qi^Tq^JT^q^i qft- 

f^^cT qr, JT qr qft^^ I ^^iqqil^ ^qlsTO \ wm^\ 
'j^^iqfi;qi?q ^q^iqftl^qicqTq^ aqrqg^^^Miq^q^- 
^ q^ ^nf^, ?scqiq^ 1 qfe i\Wx ^q^iqRi^^ q^ 

qsrf^ qs^qqfsq; i qqi 5rqR3^^?;qqqcftq^iqfti%5i^qT?- 
^qcj;^qiq;i ^<?TiqRqTOT qtqq- qq^rg^^qq^ qf^^ni, | 
^ ^^f^qiorqf^ q^qift^^oT qftf^q I g^qqqr =q qfi- 
I qq^^q^iqfti%^qi ^ 

^qi ggiRcq =q ^qiqqrqci; i '^qiqq^'ql^ qi^ui 

? H 3^qt^3 geiRori qi^qq^ ^qrq^ I qqiq =q 

efiR ^R^if^iqqq:, q^qqiqiq'l^: 

I qr ^qiqrq- 1 qqiqg^^^qi 

?K ^qq^qqx^ g^Tf^^qq^f: I 3?T?FqqT% =q ?ifqqi^^iW: I 
3fq qi ^ ^ q qqrq^ g^qr- 

qiqFqq^[q%^ qftf^q qq e%cqi^qq- 
u fi^Rq^ ^q: q^^q i q^qR^eqq^qrf%q:q?^3^q f^- 
wmm' II » Ml q^jf^m li 's il 

<1 q:qiTqrawf^«K’i:oTJl.l 

qqiqqff^^f^srqr %q^^frlqq^Rqjft^qsfqqq^^qi qg; 
q^qHfqrq: | ^ gq; qff^^qil'^iqi %qqicq% qiROTift^- 
^ sf^qq^^qt q^: q^qn^qrq^ I qq ^f^^qw^i^q^ ^- 
w.: qif^iftq: qfi^^ifqqiqi i ^^qq^iftotr ^ 
qqioTft^ 1^; I qq; wm t^iq qsj: q^if^wf^q I 
^ g^cT— qq^qqicftq€isqi: ^iqiqqfiq f^q^qtq^T qq%, 
3^ eq^Tpq^ f^qqi^Rf^5sjq?qeq^nsqiqTqR«7: || qq 
qprqqi q^% | qqqRil^ qi§^^ q?qnq- 

^ q^, ^ =qgqkiq qf^q qf^fe^ — qT3^q5g^5^oi 
5gp;'i^ftJT qwgp^pqi^s^^ =q | qi§^ qiq 
q^icq)^^, gqi^oTt qrq sftq;, qw qq:, 



^TTHit^R: I ^i ^rr^^sT: q?j 
q^r^q; | cjf^ic5T>|jT ^qq==<Tqfirqq^qr^^qi?q[^qrq- 

qt^^'isfifif^ifT a^Wi^r vFiq^^iq qf^sfcr n ^ q^ 
JTKiqoT: q^ssqtRi^ q%?[: q^qicqr eqicRi 
^ anqwTcflifm^qiqT 

^ qq^ [ sro, v3.^^.^ j, 

? q^qicqqts>rq:qrqFRqif^qqcqT?j; i q5,f^ q^q 

¥rqq^sfirqq?nf^^qraqqq5T^q^qfq^qqil‘^^%, Cl^ 
IT qf^-q^, ^^^^Cl^^ql^qiiT^q qf^^qiq; | q^ gqf^- 
^ qrg^qi^ gqi^or ;jcqq^, twmm qq^:, qqqrqf- 

3iq m : — 

' ®\ 

II II 

q qig^^qiT^ q^icqq: ^qi^orefqi^q sftq^cq^: ^- 
q|^, arf^-^r^qrf^slqqgwT^ I f| ^q^if^^cqr- 

^*1 dqr: I cTtt^^ %qT^q qqqcqif^^^: ^qrg;, 

qjRqq# q;r^^q qf^^qqw^ I qf^^/q-qf^ qrqr^ ^^- 
=?« ?qlcqi%q: — iqqii^^cqrqjg m«r: [ qo g;o, 
ff^ I cT^f3[gq^ qi^qiiT it 5?^ || 

?r^ ^ii II 11 

fcT^^itqr qj^qiTi, q^ni^ifl q;g5^i^,: q»i[OT 

qT:mqcqqqiiT ??q^ I q^qf% =q qiqqqr: qiiqffqrg; ^qi^- 
^ ^fqiT^ qi^'q qq: qqwqjgcqq^, ct^ri^?;^- 

^ I iT%cT|5i^qqT^iqr^qq??ig ^t^r: i 

R^qg^ ^f^gq^RTRl n ll 

%T5iTi^«n% ^ II vv II 

arqil^ ^qr^ % ^ftqr^^Rif^rjrq^, f^qfl, 







mmA qqiqi'a^ 3cq^gviqt snsTtcftf^ I — (^q- 

^f^ q^sri^ JScqxwiqwJr^^q:, sns^l^qiqs^q^g^T^ 
^ ^q: qq;i?FT^ot?fp^jnq: | I qf^ qiq^nfifjiTq: 

{^r 5 ir q;!^ qrg^qi^^cqr^ ^^Rg^qqqm:, ^^q;icqq;^q- 

^ qqqr^^ qrg^q: q^ni^^^r^qqiq i 

afqiqqf^tqiq:, qqi?^ qnqq =qfqT^t 5 q:^^?qqqW 
m\^ q 3 [q^ q^fq^gqq: i qfl qi^^qTcT 
? ^ ^qi^oTra nf nf arf^wqiqra; i 

vifIcTsq 1% q;T 4 qq^oT%i%^Cq qqi i 
wA qjRorf^^qqqjeq^ I 

? K qi ffq^i^i^cFqfiq: qif^^^^s^qq^q^ 1 qig- 

qq ft ^ f^f^^qi \ qqq?:qfi 4 ag:- 
gwqr^qrq^?:?!^, q?ni^*qq^q=iw eq^^q^^q qq^ qqq- 

u sq^iqqqiq ii «» ii 

®\ "N 

ii VH ii 

qff^q sq^^r^ 

qejq: 3011:, anqiPT ql^ qqq=# 

\ qrg^i:, fcqii^^qiq 1 ^^qf^Vqs;? qqi%, =q3§ ^i 
^qtsqs^'qr li ?iMq(^qqqif^qTif^f^=^Tq^qiq 1 

q^qisRjqqqT qi^r^f^ li v'a li i^qqf^gqqii^- 

q qi^qq^ II <: 11 

f{^ ?ftq?q^q 5 ^iqR 3 i^^i^i^’^f^=^q^'qpqqi^i^'q- 
«ftq^l^qqq? 7 T^^ ?TT(r?;qiJftqi^prf'% 
.fMqRqrw %ftq^#iqT^: ^fqw: n 

C»>^ 



GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

( EXCLUDING PEOPUR NAMES ) 

WITH THGIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS* 

qTTOrfv^??T5?r5=rf vir4^: 


II. ii. 34 — uoa-ii)t;ef^ratioii. 

■^r^cfr^^fRIfT II. i. 36" — liability for vvhaL is not done. 

II. ii. — relation of the principal and the sub- 
sidiary ; of subservience and dominance, 
ir. ii. 33^ — no-soul. 

II. ii. 13^^ — not an accepted technicality ; what is of no 
consequence; not essentially needed. 

II. ii. 11^’^ — analogical transference ; analogical 
extension of an argument. 

II. i. 1 — unwarranted license in reasoning, 

II. i. 6^® — (i) specific difference ; II. i. 18'^ —(ii) subtle 
pre-dispo.sing form; II. ii. 6^- -(iii) accretion; also 
under 

IL i. — beyond the range or purview of the senses. 

IL ii. — unseen-principle. 

II. ii. 33^ — static-space ; also under 
II. i. 18^* — status. 

II. ii. 37^'^ — controller. 

II. ii. 39— ( i ) operating-basis; f ii ) embodied-ness. 

IL ii. 39^ — operating- ground. 

] under 

3T?v:rqtTRRlR under 

IL i. 3^^ — dealing with soul. 
under eTT%^:qKrT%. 

under 

<iT?FlST II. i. 4'— absolutely or independently valid. 

IL i. 1 — possessing no scope. 

^ Normally only one occurrence of a term is noted; except where 
has more than one sense. 



IL i. 18'^ — (i) non-finality; IT. ii. 30‘^ — (ii) regresatis 
in infinitum. 

3T?!T%q IL i. 1^^“— nugatory attack or objection. 

n. i. 34^® — function of meting out rewards, 
srgini^^l IL i. 5^®— one guarding over. 

^iq#! IL ii. 39^ — ^^jilgxplicaMH ty ; im possibility to esta- 
THsh jor^u^^ 
under 

^^rrf^iLlL ii- 26^ — enduring, continuing over into. 

under 
erg^j^r binder 

3T3W IL i. 1^^ — involving exercise of activity. 

TI. i. 4^ — implying specific course of action. 
ergFjfcr IL ii. 25^ — memory ; recognitive consciousness. 

IL i. 14^^ — (i) possessing more than one nature ; 
IL ii. 33^^ — (ii) having variable essence. 

IL i. — text(darsana) possessing something else 
as its main-topicC artha ). 

3?^ IL i. 4’^^ — (i) continuance or persistence ; II. ii. — 
(ii) homogeneous-constitution; aXm binder 

II. i. 5^^ — invariable concomitance and non- 
concomitance ; positive and negative judgments of 
concomitance. 

IL ii. 22^^ — non-interruption in the continuity 
of generic-features, or persistent-factors, 
n. ii. 12*'’ — limit of sub-division. 

IL i. 18®^ — wasting-away or depletion. 

IL ii. — pretext ; profession, 

IL i. 3^^ — rid of all ties and possessions. 

3Tqi^%5?f II, i. ^9^ — infinite ; of unlimited dimension. 

3Tqq^ IL ii. 6® — salvation ; liberation. 

3Tqqi^ IL ii. 31^^ — exception; what repudiates. 

^TqqT^[mi% under 

II. i. 8 — [world-jdissolution. 

IL ii. 34^^ — absence of resistance. 
under ciqftR[%T?T. 

II- ii- 22 — non-conative sublation. 

IL ii. 17®^ — non-divisibility in space. 
under 

sf^rrqif^ IL ii. 26^’^— imbued with non-existential character. 



3?fiFT?i?i II, ii. 42^^ — pilgrimage [to temples and holy places]* 
iiudsr i-t^Tiir^cfc^rf. 
erwqr II. ii. 37^— [self-]reflection. 

II. i. 25® — meditation. 

3Tf^T^ under 

II. i. 11^ — learned 

II. i. 5 — statement concerning Superintendents, 
II. ii. 35^'^'— non-elemental ; not element-produced. 

II. ii. 24^^— running counter to cherished or 
accepted dogma. 

II. i. 23^ — cumulation of arguments. 

II. i. 3^ — means, mode, method. 

IT. ii. 7^ — abandoning an accepted position. 

II. ii. 17^^ — entities proved incapable of separate 
existence. 

II. i. 27^^ — true-nature-as-it-is of things- 
II. i. 5^^ — amplificatory statement. 

II. ii. 18^ — semi- nihilist. 

II. ii. 28'^^’^ — relation of the illumined and 
the illuminator. 

II. ii. 12'‘* — process of dividing a whole into 
its component-parts. 

II. i. 18^^ — whole ; aggregate-of-parts ; also nnder 

II. i. 4^ — bar-to-further-procedure; also nnder 
^T5[T^?T% II. ii. 36— durability. 

IL i, — unmodifiable. 

II. i. 21® — in the unmodified form. 
under 

II. i. 14^^'*’ — fabricated by nescience. 

II. i. 9^^ — superimposed by nescience. 

II. i. 14^^^ — cessation of nescience. 

II. ii. 2^® — set afoot by nescience. 

II. ii 28®® — confounding through nescience. 

II. i. — unevolved; unmanifest. 

under I 

II. i. 17'^ — unevolved. 

II. i. 3'® — kind of Sraddha: see Notes. 

II. i. 10®— doctrine of origination of non-existent; 
of non-existence of effect prior to origination, 





[ ««, 


3T5TTOT II. i. 18^^ — (i) non-finality ; II. ii. 30'^ — (ii) re(;re89U8 
in infinitum, 

II. i. nugatory attack or objection. 

11. i. 34^®~“fuuction of meting out rewards. 

II. i. 5^® — one guarding over. 

II. ii. 39^— inexplicaM^ ; imp ossibility to est^ 


ig ish or g abstantiato . 
under 

erg^nSi^II. ii. 26^ — enduring, continuing over into. 
undei' 

erg^i^r under 

IT. i. 1^^ — involving exercise of activity. 

II. i. 4® — implying specific course of action. 

3?gpir% II. ii. 25^ — memory ; recogtiitive consciousness. 

II. i. 14*’^ — (i) possessing more than one nature ; 
II. ii. 33^^ — (ii) having variable essence, 

II. i. 1"^^ — t 0 xt(darsana) po.ssGSsing something else 
as its main topic( artha ). 

II. i. 4’^^ — (i) continuance or persistence ; II. ii. 1'® — 
(ii)homog 0 neous-con.stitution; also under 

II. i. 5^^ — invariable concomitance and non- 
concomitance ; positive and negative judgments of 
concomitance. 

II ii. 22^^ — non-interruption in the continuity 
of generic-features, or persistent-factors. 

II, ii. 12**’ — limit of sub-division. 

II i. 18®'^ — wasting-away or depletion. 

3Tq^ II ii. — pretext ; profession. 

II. i. 3^^’ — rid of all ties and possessions. 

II. i. -9^ — infinite ; of unlimited dimension, 
erqqfr II ii. 6® — salvation ; liberation, 
erqsn^ II ii. 31^^ — exception; what repudiates. 
under 

II i. 8— [world-]dissolution. 

3T5TT^[TO II. ii. 34^2 — aksence of resistance. 
under 

n. ii. 22 — non-conativG sublation. 

II ii. — ^non-divisibility in space. 

5qqil% under 

II ii. 26^'^— imbued with non-existential charaotor, 



0 ‘irKHlf^«F3ns2[Rf «r%R: [ — 

^rfipTfR IL ii. 42^^ — pilgrimage [to temples and holy places]. 

under 

II. ii. 37^ — '[self-ire flection. 

II. i. 25® — meditation. 

3Tf^?^ under 

II. i. 11^ — learned 

IL i. 5 — statement concerning Superintendents. 
IL ii. 35^"'— non-elemental ; not element-produced. 

IL ii. 24^^— running counter to cherished or 
accepted dogma. 

II. i. 23^ — cumulation of arguments. 

IL i. 3® — means, mode, method. 

IT. ii. 7® — abandoning an accepted position. 

^3^11%^ II. ii. 17^^ — entities proved incapable of separate 
existence. 

IL i. 27^^ — true-nature-as-it-is of things- 
II. i. 5^^ — amplificatory statement. 

IL ii. 18^ — semi- nihilist. 

II. ii. 28'^’^ — relation of the illumined and 
the illuminator. 

II. ii. 12*'^— process of dividing a whole into 
its component-parts. 

II. i. 18^^ — whole ; aggregate-of-parts ; also under 

IL i. 4^ — bar-to-further-procedure; also under 
IL ii. 36 — durability. 

IL i. 6^"^ — unmodifiable, 

II. i 21® — in the unmodified form. 
under 

II. i. 14’^^ — fabricated by nescience. 

It. i. 9^*— -superimposed by nescience. 

IL i. 14^^^ — cessation of nescience. 

IL ii. 2^® — set afoot by nescience. 

II. ii '^8^® — confounding through nescience. 

IL i. — unevolved; unmanifest. 
under 

IL i. 17*^ — unevolved. 

IL i. 3^® — kind of Sraddha: see Notes. 

IL i. 10^ — doctrine of origination of non-existent; 
of non-existence of effect prior to origination. 



8T«>TSRT— ] 

11. i. 8^ — nofe'-standing-toTeason ; incoherent. 

II- ii. 12'^® — non-inherenfc or operative cause. 

II. i. — not possessing probatory power, 

II. ii. 33* -“extended-entity. 

II. i. 5^^ — self-supremacy. 

II. ii- 42^^ — “ I ’’-consciousness. 

IT. i. 14^^^ — expectancy. 

It ii. 33^ — (i) ether ; IT. ii. 22* — (ii) space. 

II. i. 4^ — objection; also under 
II. ii. 38'^ — Scriptures. 

IT. L 6**^— (i) gaining scope for ; TT. i. 18*^ — (ii) acquir- 
ing concrete-individuality. 

II. i. 18’^* — subtle-form of the inner-essence. 

II. ii. 10*® — absolute. 

II. i. 3;1* — (i) spiritual ; IT. ii. 1*^^^— (ii) infccvrtml. 

If. i. — purposelessness. 

II. i. 2® — the inferred-entity( Pradhana ). 
under 

II. i. 0 — aptitude to ho the abode of« 

3TR^+PI under 

II. ii. 11^* — productive-operation. 

^rKP-Td IT. ii- 42^® — propitiation ; worship. 

II. i. 11*^— composed by Sages. 

II. i. — Sage’s intuitive-knowledge. 

3Tfc!PTf^|lTP II. ii. 31^ — receptacle-consciousness. 

II. ii. 24®— absence of covering or delimitation. 
II. ii* 11'^ — manifestation. 

II. ii. 18'® — reflective-consciousness. 

3TP;rT tinder 

3TPv^RrP>Tf%*vn^ II. ii. 38* — relation between the substratum 
and the superstrata. 

IT. i. 3^ — Yogic posture. 

II. ii. 33^ — (i) inflowing-fluid ; II. ii. 19'^ — (ii) karrnan- 
fluid. 

II. ii. 42'^ — wor.ship. 

II. ii. 19" — mutual relation of cause and effect 
II. i. 13^ — mutual transformation in nature. 

It ii. 1'?'® — dependence upon each other. 

II. i. 35* — mutual interdependence. 



II. ii. 28^* — perceptive-contact of the senses, 

IL ii. 41® — limited in dimension, size, quantity. 
t^r^%rTo2TTVTri^ II. i. 14’^^ — absence of world-controller and 
objects controlled. 

t^<roi%TR II. ii. 42^^— devotion to the Lord. 

II. i. 4^^ — relation of auxiliary to principal. 
II. i. 17^ — commencement or earlier part [ of a text ]. 
^3^^ under 

under 

II. ii. 12^^ — increase in volume; also under gj^q=q^. 
^qf^^ II. i. 18^® — having accretion [ of parts ). 

II. ii. 17^ — substantiating. 

^q%q;R’3T II. i. — cause of origin. 

II. ii. — cause of origination. 

IL ii. 31'^ — general rule; current dogma, 

II. ii. 10^^' — rising-up and going-down; dominance 
and subservience. 

^qwf[^ IL ii. 1^^ — setting forth. 

OTqi^ II. i. 3^^--explication ; excogitation. 

^3q^ under enq#1gq. 

OTqt under ^5qqt » ^qwq^. 
under 

^q^R IL i. 34*^ — ( i ) destruction ; also under 3q^i|Ti[q^K'q ; 
IL i. 24 — (ii) accumulation [of causal paraphernalia] ; 
also under qiRqqqt^’^R. 

IL i. — cause of dissolution or absorption. 

^q^q IL ii. 28^^ — perceptive-knowledge. 

^qi^ IL i. l'^*^ — (i) material or constituent cause; II. ii. 19^ — 

( ii ) effort; IL ii. 42’^ — ( iii ) collecting materials 
[ for worship 1. 

IL i. — ■specific-limitation; limiting-adjunct, 

^qrql^q^nq IL ii. 28^® — relation of the means to the end. 

^qr^ II. i. 14^^^^ — meditation. 

trqjRTlL i. 6^ — invariable rule; absolutely valid proposition. 
TTqjq%q^ IL ii. 33^^ — unfailing; certain. 

IL i. 4^^ — tradition; a mere “so-it-was.** 

^3[q4 II, ii. — true or ultimate intention. 

IL i. 25^ — potence; prowess. 

IL ii. 6^‘^— dispelling the longing. 





t 


IL ii. 40'— group of senses. 

IL ii. 40'° — [body] endowed with sense-apertures* 
II. i. 14^* — sphere of works. 

II. ii. 34® — ripening of the karman. 

II. ii. 35'^ — eightfold karmans. 

^ IL i. 36^' — world-creation ; seon. 

IL i. 1^® — body ; embodied-existence. 
under 

II* i* 18** — operation of causal agencies. 

IL i. 24^ — •collecting-together of materials-and- 
instruments. 
tinder 

under 

II. i. 4^*^ — making-up bodies and organs. 

IL i. 14'*'’® — aggregate of body and organs. 

IL i. 7''’ — non-distinctness of effect from cause. 
IL i. 23^ — diversity or inanifoldness of creation* 
under 

^5^5Cf II, i. 14^° — immutable: see Notes. 

II. i. 14^’ — based upon actions, means-to- 
actions, and fruits-of-actions. 

IL ii. 19^*— momentariness. 

IL i. 1'*'^ — knower of the “ field.” 

30T IL ii. 4' — aspect; quality. 

II. ii. 45' — assuming qualities to be identical 
with substrates-possessing-qualities. 

II. i* — relation of auxiliary and principal ; 

nature of subservience and dominance. 

IL ii. 9* — nature or behaviour of the aspects. 

II. ii. 8* —disturbance in the equilibrium of aspects. 
IL ii. 28®^ — nature of perceived and perceiver, or 
object and agent (of perception). 

IL ii. 11'^ — quaternary-compound [of atoms]. 

IL iLlS'**" — flaring-out of [isolated thought- phases 
into] mind[-agglomerate]. 

^ IL ii. 26^® — mental ; “mind”-produced. 

IL i. 1'*— injunction. 

;inf^ II. ii. 27'^— generality; class-concept. 

IL ii. 30— variety in cognitions* 



II. i. — absence of definiteness about reality. 

unr^er 

^ ^ ^ ctnne^ also UTid^v gTOP^r, 

?riH I^ ii. 10^^ — oppression; beating. 

II. ii, 10^^ — relation of the oppressed (heated) and 
the oppressor (heater). 

IT. ii. 1* — rationalistic system. 

II. i. 11 — non-stability of reasoning. 

II. i. 2® — support from reasoning, 

II. i. 1^^ — purport. 

II. i. 18'^ — identity-of-essenoe. 

II. i, 11^® — logician. 
cTTW under clHdiM’=b* 

IT. ii. 10’^ — ^non-manifestation. 

II. i. 11’^ — propounder of a system. 

II. ii, 11^2 — tertiary-compound [ of atoms ]. 

II. i. 3®* — ( i ) Vedic-passage ; (ii) realisation-by-know- 
ledge; II. ii. 1^ — (iii) school, system-of -thought. 
II. i. 25'^ — case, theme or matter-in-hand for which 
illustration is adduced. 

II. ii. 7' — power-to-perceive. 
under 

II. i. 9 — parallel or analogical instance. 

II. ii. 16^ — liability to defect or deficiency. 

II. ii. 11'* — binary-compound [of atoms ]. 

II. ii. 17^® — dependent upon two [positive] entities. 
K^ ir. i. 3^'— dualist. 

II. ii. 33® — ( i ) dynamic-space ; II. i. 34'^ — ( ii ) merit ; 
II. i. 37 — (iii) attribute or quality; II. i. 1’^ — ( iv ) 
religious-practice. 

II. ii. 24^® — dealings based upon relation of 
attributes to substance. 

II. i. 34'^ — merit and demerit. 

II. i. 1^® — religious-practice. 

II, i. 3” — steady-concentration. 

II. i. 14" — name, designation. 

?nWT II. i. 14"® — name and form. 

II. i. 342 ® — function of meting out punishments. 

II. i. l®®~[valid] ground; II. ii.5^ — (ii)iaducing-cause. 
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f5lri?l?Hjrrn II. i. 4^— efficient-cause. 

II. i. 1 5 •‘‘-relation of [efficient] cause to its effect. 
II. i. — function of controller. 

IL i. 8^ —restraining cause or regulating principle. 
II ii. 17'’'^ — ground for restriction. 

II. ii. 12^^ — regularising-cause. 

II. ii. 42® — stainless knowledge. 

IL i. 4'^' — not liable to accretion or depletion of 
attributes. 

IL ii. 22^' — leaving no trace behind. 

IL i. — not contingent upon anything ; irrespective 
of consideration for ; also under cfTW^^. 

IL i. 26® — partless ; impartite. 

IL i. 3’^ — refutation ; way out of a difficulty. 

II. i . 18^*^ — without substantiality. 

IL ii. 29'**’ — devoid of real basis. 

IL i. 18^"^ — (i) indescribable ; void of characterisa- 
tion ; IL ii. 22'^ — (ii) leaving no vestige behind. 
^v:t IL ii. 20, 22 — sublation ; also under 

IT. ii. 33^ — drying-up. 

IL i. 1^^ — free-from-qualities. 

II. i. — ^determining ground. 

IL ii. 33^® — determinate-knowledge ; ascertainment. 
IL ii. 26’^ — void of attributes. 

Ri;i%T^ IL i. 3^^ — cultivating renunciatory attitude. 

IL i. 3^^^ — fi)highest-goal; IL i. 5^^ — (ii) pre-eminence. 
IL ii. 6^^ — partless. 

R^ TI. i.l5^®~ultimate-stay-and-support ; goal, culmination. 

II. ii. 35^^ — doctrine of soulless-ness. 

7?IR IL i. 1® — (i) logic ; (ii) maxim or rule : namely — 

II. ii. 7^-2 . 

eT?v:Tq<q<Rnq II- ii. 30^ ; 


IL i. 36*"; 
IL ii. 31*2 . 

;;3TR ] II. i. 17® ; 

IL i. 4"® ; 


IL ii. 17®®; 

II- ii- 



~qi%sri 


^ ] II. ih 2® ; 

IL i. 14'^ * 

II. i. 35® ; 

IL L lO'*' ; 

II. i. 13^® ; 

T%R1Tfq[:^] II. ii. 32^ ; 

IL i. 34^ 

II. ii. 35^^^ ; 

IL i. 4^®. 

IL ii. 37^^ — expert in Nyaya. 

=^MRTRT IL i. 1*^ — fallacious dialectics. 

IL ii. 18'^ — pentad of agglomerated thought-phases. 
WIcH't) IL ii. 11®^ — possessing a five-fold constituency. 

IL i. 1^^ — (i) acceptance; II. L 4^^ — (ii) paraphernalia. 
IL i. 8^ — finite or limited ; also under 
II, i, 14'^® — limitation, characterisation. 

II. ii. 28*^ — what is signified, denoted or demarcated. 
^r<yii+{ IL i. 4^® — modification. 

IL i. 14^*^^ — mode-of-explanation according to 
modification-theory. 

IL i. 6^^ — (i) accomplished existential-entity ; IL 
ii. 20* — (ii) having fully-evolved individuality. 

II. ii. 13’^ — technicality. 

II. ii. — infinitesimally-spherical. 

IL ii. — discreteness or finiteness. 

under 

IL i. 9^^ — refutation; way out of a contingency. 

IL ii. 3® — [smallest] movement. 

IL ii. 10^^ — (i) alternately ; IL ii. 35 — (ii a) turn-by- 
turn; (ii h) through continuity. 

II. ii. 11®^ — constituted out of five elements. 

IL ii. — infinitesimal-sphericity. 

IL ii. 19 — body. 

IL i. 27^^ — depending upon individual’s will. 

II. i. — (securing) goals of mankind. 

5f^f^ IL i. 4* — (i) constituent cause; also under 
II. i. 14^^® — (ii) cosmic root-cause. 

IL i. 4^'^— relation of cause and effect. 

5T%(T IT. ii. 11’ — system; mode-of-explanation. 
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5r^ II. ii. 11^® — loose-texture, 

51%n?r iLTK^er 

5l%q7^ II. ii. 34^* — resistance; also under 3T5n%^. 

II. ii. 21 — solemn assertion ; accepted-dogma. 

II. i. 5^^ — ( i ) acknowledging ; II. i. 14®®— (ii) attain- 
ment ; IT. ii. 63’^ — ( iii ) understanding ; IL ii* 25 
( iv ) reoognibive-consciousness. 

IL i. 2 1‘^— awakening of consciousness. 

IT. i. 7 — negative^stateinent; also under 
IL ii. 22 — conative-sublntion. 

IL ii. 25 — ( i ) consciousness of identity ; II. ii. 
31^ — (ii) evoking and pining together. 

5RTtT^ IL i. 18^^ — perception. 

IL ii. 21®— after having been conjointly operated upon. 
ncW IT. ii. 28^® — ( i ) perception; also under ; IL ii. 

1911 — ^ j cause ; also under 
II. ii. 28^® — variety in perceptions. 

IL i* 3* — refutation, repudiation. 

II. ii. 33®^ — dogma deserving credence, 

SP-l'RTm IL i. 3®® — 'Context, 
nfw IL ii. 34^® — grossness. 

5MH IT. i. 4^^ — ( i ) principal or dominant ; also under 

!pq[FRT^; II. ii. 3* — ( ii ) [Sarhkhya] First Principle, 

I’il n7ider 

IL i, 9^^ — waking-condition. 

5r^ II. i. 1*® — soure. 


imTVf IL i. 1^^ — authoritative ; valid-proof. 

IL ii. 33^^— in regard to means-of-know- 
ledge, objects- of-knowledge, agent-of -knowledge, 
and resulting-knowledge. 

IL i. — falling into categories of means, 

objects, and fruit of knowledge- 

: IL ii. 27^ — worldly-experience consisting of 
means, objects, and result of cognition. 

IL ii. 28^®— contingent upon operation and 
non-operation of valid-proofs. 

IL ii. 6® — motive. 

IL i. 32— purposiveness. 

II. i. 1^® — dissolution. 

II. ii. 2^® — causing activity. 
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II. ii. 7® — guiding-activity, 

5f^?IT II. ii. 37^^ — activity, conation. 

II. ii. 37^^ — functioning as the motivated and 
the motivating principle. 
iTlf^ II. i. 14^' — activity; also under 

II. ii. 31^ — operative-phase of consciousness. 

II. ii. 7^ — ^power of movement. 

J^ITtRIRIc^T ii. ii. 12^' — ever-continuousness of movement. 

II. ii. 2^^ — substratum of activity. 

II. i. 3^^ — renouncing household. 

II. i. 1'’ — contingency; also unde?* 3TOir^5l. 

5lM II. i. 23^ — (i) Highest-Self; II. ii. 29^'^ — (ii) wise person. 

II. i. 20^ — breath- control. 

JilRTcfer II. i. 7'^ — lacking probatory-force. 

II. ii. — intelligent supervision. 

II. i. 14®^ — fruit, reward, result; also under 

3Tq[^ ] under 

IL i. — knowledge negativing I an earlier one ]» 

urider 

II. i. 6^^ — true-nature of waking-life. 

II. ii. 22^ — cognisable by mind. 

II. ii. 25'^— flux of the mind. 

II. i. 14^^ — awakening of the consciousness 
of Brahman as one with self, 

^ IL ii. 19* — hereditary-momentum. 

*4TR II. ii. 22® — individual-entity. 

IL ii. 1*^; — emotional-attitude. 

II. i. 11’® — actual reality as it is. 

■^IRlrJRT II. ii. 26^® — -in proper existential form. 

II. ii. 18'^ — conglomeration of elements and 
elementaU-products ]. 

IL ii. 1^^’ — discrete-existence, individual-object. 

IL i. 22^^ — dualistic dealings in phenomena. 

IL ii. 6® — pleasure- pain experience. 

II. ii. 15^ — elementals ; also under 
IL i. 5^* — Vedio text, hymn, incantation. 

IL ii. 6" — ^form. 

JIRTT IL i. 14’*® — cosmic-illusion. 

IL ii. 2^^ — infusion of cosmic-illusion. 
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WTM IL i 37^ — exposition; exegetios. 

IL ii. 1 — growth in bulk. 

II. ii. 1’^ — liberation. 

under 

gra II. i. 18 — reasoning. 

ii. 17^^ — proved capable of separated existence. 

[I. ii. 42'^ — devout- meditation. 

IL ii. 1 — design-and-arrangement. 

II. ii. 18’-- -theory. 

f^5T IL i. 6' ® — (i) inferential-mark ; II. i. 3^^ — (ii) [specific] 
reference [in scriptures]. 

IL ii. 18^" — mundane-existence. 

IL i. 11’^ — worldly-dealings. 

IL i. 11^' — referring to existing-reality. 

II. i 14’^ — nature of reality. 

IL ii. 1’® — without appeal to scriptures, 
qrqpq^q IL i. 17'^^^ — latter-part or conclusion of a text. 

II. i. 14” — word-initiation. 

IL ii. 28®® — [subliminal-impression] colouring the idea 
of next moment. 

II. ii* 28^^ — latent or subliminal-impression. 

IL ii. 31^ — implanting of subliminal-impressions. 

II. ii. 30’ — variety of subliminal-impressions. 

II. ii- 30’^ — substratum for subliminal-impressions. 

IL ii. 28®® — [idea of following moment] coloured by the 
subliminal-impression of the preceding moment. 

IL i, 31’ — deviod of organs 
TqqjR II. i. 4’^ — effect, modification ; also under 
l%%qr II. i. 14’^^ — modificatiom 
TqiTR IL ii, 28®’^— -idea; also under 

R^nqiR^II. ii. 28® — one maintaining doctrine of Idealism. 

ii. 28"^® — apperceiving agent [of the ideas]. 

ii. 18® — one maintaining the reality of 
only the ideas. 

II. ii. 28^ — doctrine of [the reality of] only the 
phases-of-ideas. 

IL L 1’®— ritual. 

II* L — science of injunctions and prohibi- 
tions; scriptural prescriptions as to what should 
and what should not be done. 
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IL ii. 15— reversal [of nature]. 

TW'W II. K l^further-estrangeinent from; also vnder w*Trif- 

mmn II i. I'^^’-conflict ; difference-ol-views ; divergence- 
of-teaching. 

HSsnJT II. ii. 29" — non-contiguity. 

II. i. 6 ”— deceptive nature. 

II. i. 25'’ 'iniraculous-object. 
rwsl'iR'T II. i. I— disparity-in-natufo. 

II. ii. .1 '■‘’—evolves diversely. 

gy,nno.sophist. 

T'-m II- "-10 ’-( 1 ) attributes; 11 . ii, 1 ?^- -(ii) p-wticularity. 

^ 51 ^ If- "• ~b';'-differontiating-attributo. 

If. ii. 38'’' .subject to which attributes refer 
mm'-mm II. ii. 10 "“-relation of object and subject 

ri 27'''-a.ssumingsame form as the object. 

— f-ii vergeiiCG. 

TWfe II. i. 6 '^' — creation, 

II. i- II''’— denotation; significance. 

W?r-T; II. ii. 18 -nihilist ; also under 

11 . ii. ;i3"— dealings in nihilistic philosophy. 
II. i. 11, ’ — difference. 

% 55 !^TI 33 T II. 11 . 2"'— difference ; distinctness-in-nature. 

II. 1 extrerae-divergence-in-form. 

II. i._31.-iriequalit.v[-of-d i,spou.satioiij; also under 

II. ii. 9^-liahIcto a.ssume state-of-uncven-poise! 
II. 11 . 4— di.stinctnos.s; also iinder 
II. i. 18'"— species ; the individual 

II. ii. 28'^'’'-alternativcs such as distinct- 
ness or non-dlstinctnes. 

II. i. 31 -de.s;gnation; also under aiTimiiqainlniT 
swtT’-f 11 . i. ly-deponding-npon; .snhsisting-in; resortiag-to. 
II. 11 . 14' -phenomenal-dealings; also under vimmm- 

IL i. unfolding. 

II. i. 17 — evolved. 

II. i. I'l ^ iinpedifneiit ; coming" to- nought. 

II. i. 1^8‘ function or operation; also under 
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II. i. ]4'— ordinary; phenomenal. 
o5^?T II. i. 1®^ — refutation or repudiation. 

II. ii. 42^ — mode or form. 

II. i 26^**" — vitiation of scriptural-statementfi. 
n. i. 14^‘ — embodied-self; individual soul. 

II. i. 1^^ — possess! ng-eternality. 

II. i. 26^ — probing of ascertained-conclusion of 
the scriptures. 

fs^Il. i, — one of posifcion-and-competence, or one en- 

titled-to-respecfc. 

II. ii. 19^ — sense-sextet. 

II. ii. 33^ — inlet-closing. 
under ?qw. 

II. i. 13*® — (i) contact ; II. ii. 17®* — (ii) cohesion. 

II. ii. 1^^ — cohesion. 

II. ii. 21® — (i) coraposite-thing; IL i i. 30*^' — (ii) latent- 
disposition or subliminal-impression. 

II. ii. 17'* — (i) posture; II. ii. 17*^®* — (ii) specific state 
of-existence. 

II. ii. 10^** — connection. 

IL i. 1^^ — sublation or dissolution. 
under 

?pqT^ II. ii. 33^® — ^conglomerate or conglomeration. 

IL i. 7*^ — one maintaining [prior~to-production| 
existence of effect [in the cause]. 

IL i. 27** — merging-back-into the Existent. 

IL ii. — stream [of momentary-existences] ; also 

under 

^fdTf5f?lII. ii. — individual-constituent of the stream. 

II, i. 18^^’ — perceptive- contact ; also under 
IL ii. 7^— contiguity. 

IL ii. 33"^ — Logic of Seven Modes. 

IL i. 1® — concensus, 

IL ii. 19® — convention, tradition, canon. 

IL i. 18‘" — inthnate-rclation ; inherence. 

< I ^ mi ^ IL i. 18*' — intimately-related object. 

II. i. -(i) rejoinder ; II, i. 9^® — (ii) Yogic-traucc. 
11. i. 3^-— application of the same reasoning ; parity 
of reasoning ; analogy or identity in principle. 

IL i. 1*® — return [ home after completion of study } 
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II, ii. 18 — aggregate. 

II. i, 3^^ — acceptable, 

II. i. 3^^ — acceptability. 

^5fT^ II. i. 36®^^ — stay, support. 

^51^ II. i. 9^^® — traditional4eacbing. 

II. ii. 29^^ — contiguity. 

II. i. 9^^ — deep-sleep condition ; sound-sloep. 

II. ii. 12^^ — ever-continuousness of relation. 

II. i 1^®— right knowledge. 

II. i. — ■.creation. 

II. ii. 6^^ — power to create or evolve. 

ii. 18^ — one maintaining that all is void. 

II. i. 1^’ — oneness of the self within all. 

ii. 18-^one maintaining reality of everything. 
II. ii. 6‘ — co-operating-cause. 

II. ii. 28 — invariable [rule] as to simultane- 
ous rising-up. 

^i^under 

under STfm^d’cd, 

II. ii. 25 ’^-'-similarity. 

II. i. 24^'^— aggregation of causal auxiliaries. 
^’dHTORyr II. i. 34’*'’ — common-cause. 

II. ii. 3'^ — falling under the category of what-is- 
yet-to-be-proved. 

II. i. 1^^ — (i) contingent upon; 11. i. 34 — (ii) showing 
[due] consideration for. 

II. i. — co-ordination or sameness of case- 
relation. 

dT^rPT II. i. 23^ — (i) common characteristic or essence; IJ, 
ii. 1? * — (ii) generality or generic-nature. 

II. ii* — generic-knowledge-factoT. 

II i«. 15 ” — ^possessing generic-nature, 

II. — state-of-equipoise. 

IL i. 6” — ^similarity or saineness-of-naiure ; also under 

IL i. 1’‘^ — possessing-a-scope. 
under 

II. L 6'^ — (i) one who has attained perfect vision ; 11. i. 
20- — (ii) established ; also tinder 
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T%r^ IL i. — perfection, 

II. ii. 18^^ — thought-phases; also under 
II. i. — cause of stability. 
under ^?T. 

IL i. 6^^ — true-nature of sleep. 

II. i. — ^diversity in nature, 

IL i. 28^ — without violating the real nature of. 

IL ii. 26‘^^ — [antecedent! dissolution of nature. 

IL ii. 28^'’ — [factor] giving specific individuality. 

IL ii. 28^'^— bringing [themselves] into consciousness. 
IL ii. 42^^ — recitation [of nanies-and-prayersj. 

II. i. 9’^ — (i) natural, Bpoiitaneous or innate ; IL i. 
14 rS — (ij) what is one’s l)y right. 
under 

II. i. 1'^^— Self-empire. 
under 

5T5T under 

under ^qf^. 

IL ii- 20'^ — relation of cause and effect. 

IL ii. 20^ — not-imlmed with causal character. 
IL i. 35^ — relation of cause and effect. 



Errata to Translation 

( ignoring broken and faint types ) 

N, B’—The References are to Page and lAne. 


Page lAne 

Correct 

Incorrect 

4 

— 21 

objects involving the 
exercise 

the exercise 

6 

—headline 

^BHASHYA 

^BHASAYA 

7 

— 14 

xii. 360. 1 

xii. 360. I 

8 

— 1 

intervention 

intervension 

12 

— 20 

organs 

instrument 

20 

— 6 

of 

iO 

33 

— 14f. 

Brahman as one with 
the Self [ and as the 
only true Reality J 

Brahman as the only 
true Reality 

37 

- 23 

conform to the aggre- 
gate of the bodies 

conform to the bodies 

40 

— 17 

effect, 

effect 

46 

— 10 

are concealed from 
our sight), 

are) concealed from 
our sight, 

5,0 

— 24 

to it may 

to it do 

51 

— 12 

all dualistic 

all kinds of 

53 

— ' 12 

^gSi'egation 

presence 

55 

— 18 

part-less 

impartite 

56 

— 23 

into the Es:istent. 

into Existence. 

67 

•— 23 

Second Chapter^ entitled 
the smriti-pdda. 

Second Chapter. 

72 

— 13 

finiteness 

finitness 

74 

— 36 

Atman 

Atman 

75 

— 9 

world (down to the tiniest 
tremor). 

world down to the 
tiniest tremor.' 

75 

— 28 

the Sastric 

tbe Sastric 
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Errata to Translation 

Page 

Line 

Correct 

Incorrect 

77 — 

33 

moreover, under the 
supposition, 

and, as a conse- 
quence 

77 — 

35 

if, 

fi, 

79 — 

33 

[in the equilibrium] 

in the equilibrium 

88 — 

7 

identity of principle 

analogy 

,88 — 

33 

and being 

end being 

92 — 

12 

unrelated or 

unrelated and 

93 — 

22 

System), 

System, 

95 — 

34 

the qualities 

th equalities 

99 — 

21 

Moreover, 

moreoover 

103 — 

36 

“r’-consoiousness 

I-consciousnoBS 

105 — 

26 

each earlier 

and earlier 

108 — 

17 

initial 

intitial 

109 — 

24,29 

involuntary 

voluntary 

110 — 

34 

varieties 

varities 

115 — 

23 

(an antecedent) 

an antecedent 

115 ~ 

24 

(of the cause-substance). 

of the oause-8ubstan( 

117 — 

6 

objects, and (the know- 
ledge which is the 
result of cognition ), 

objects which are tl 
result of cognition. 

118 — 

headline 

II. ii. 28- ] 

II. ii. 27—] 

120 — 

16 

the external 

the internal 

125 — 

21 

than specific 

than 

129 — 

11 

“Right Knowledge" 

“Right Konwledge’ 

136 — 

16 

[ soul’s ] 

I soul ] 

138 — 

15 

liable 

liable 

139 — 

35 

propitiation 

worship 

140 - 

1 

Pradyumna 

Pradyuna 

140 — 

33 

all of them. 

all of them* 



Errata to Text 

N. B.— The References are to AdhySya, Pida. Sutra, and Line. 



Correct 

Incorrect 

11. i. 11** 


aftaj 

II. i. 13** 



II. i. 14« 

II 

1 

II. i. 14®* 

II 

1 

II. i. 27** 



II. ii. 11'® 


n 

II. ii. 11*’ 

II 

^5IT 1 

II. ii. 15’ 


l i 

II. ii. 17®* 

II 

“^5^ 1 

II. ii 18’ 

1 

^ =a, 

II. ii. 18'® 

qw 


II. ii. 19* 


*TTa ^q 

II. ii. 25*' 

ciar 


II. ii. 28*’ 


f^d«Rq 

II. ii. 33'® 



II. ii, 34* 


3n?^f«rat 






BRAHMASUTEAS II. I-II 


WITH 

THE COMMENT OF SANKARA 


NOTES 


1 t firahmastttrabhSaliya) Notes ] 




adhyaya second 

Pada First 


—A Sutra is defined as — 

^ f^: II 

“ A statement of few words, free from doubt, conveying an im- 
portant sense, having a universal application, free from padding 
words (such as we find in certain Vedic litanies) and free from 
any blemish ( grammatical or logical).** The sutras were concise 
mnemonic rules originally intended as helps to memory and 
possibly designed to cover deficiency of writing material. There 
are Srauta, Grihya and Dharma sutra«, sutras of Vyakarana, 
Chhandas, NStya and Alarhkara, and sutras for the various 
Dar&anas or Systems of Philosophy. In time the sutras tended 
to become more and more condensed and even enigmatic, so that 
the taunt— 

was taken as a deserved compliment. Some of the later pseudo- 
Butras, however, were written in a diffuse style, thereby de- 
feating their original purpose. The sutra form of literature as 
devoted to the codification of religious and secular law and the 
condensing of various SSstric subjects must have been fairly 
established even before the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, seeing 
that the canonical texts of these religions are designated as 
“suttas** though their outward form has none of the characterise 
tics of a sutra proper. The sutras must have been from the verj 
beginning accompanied by an oral traditional explanation. 

— A BhSshya or comment is defined as — 



II. i. 1— 1 Sankaba’s Bbahmasutbabhabhya 1 4 

The Bhftshya thus shareB the dignity and precision of the sutra. 
It makes brief statements which it itself proceeds to explain and 
expand according to the needs of the discussion. An imaginary 
disputant is the person to whom the Bhashya is directly 
addressed. 

— One or more continuous sutras form an Adhikarana or topic. 
The largest number of sutras subsumed under one topic in the 
Vedanta shtras is, according to Sahkaracharya’s Bhashya, 17. 
An Adhikarana is thus defined — 

The five members of an Adhikarana are : i, Vishaya or general 
subject-matter ; ii, Visaya or Samsaya, the specific occasion for 
doubt ; iii, the prima facie view taken by the opponent, who is 
thus called the Purvapakhin or Chodaka, the starter of the query J 
iv, the Uttarara, rejoinder, or the Uttarah (pakshah), otherwise 
called the Siddbanta, representing the view maintained by the 
Siddhantin in opposition to the view of the Purvapaksha ; and v, 
Nirnaya or ultimate decision after a weighing of the two views 
by arguments for and against. This is given by the judge or the 
chairman or the Madhyastha (non-partisan) arbitrator and it is on 
the side of the Siddhantin. In theory every Adhikarana ought to 
be capable of being presented in this five-fold division, although 
the best illustrative examples of them occur in the first Adhyaya 
and in portions of the third and the fourth ) where the question 
is that of mlrnSnsa or exact interpretation of a given Vedic text 
open to divergent interpretations. 

—While it was regarded as the duty of the Bhashyakara to fully 
explain the intention of the Sutrakara, he had also full latitude 
to start new “utsutra” discussions, i. e., those not actually ex- 
pressed in the sutras but capable of being deduced from them, or 
at any rate not inconsistent with the implications of them. But 
he could not modify the sutras. This latter was the function of 
the so-called VSrttikas, which are defined as — 
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The VSrfctikag, in other words, were sutras intended to correct, 
modify, and supplement the original sutras. We have no 
VS^rttikas for the VedSntasutras as such, although the sufcrapathf^ 
as given by Sankara, RSmUnuja, Madhva, Vallabha, and other 
Bh3.shyak§.ras shows considerable variation and addition. 

The 556 (555) sutras given by Sahkaracharya are held to have 
been the work of BSdarSyana ( also called Vyasa ). Whether he 
is the actual author of these aphorisms, or whether the sutrapatha, 
like a family-book of the Rigveda, is made of chronologically 
disparate units, is a question that we need not take up here for 
the present. Consult on the point my Basu Mallik Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy, Lecture IV. 

— Sutra 1, line 1. — Sahkaracharya himself reviews ( apud I. iv. 

1 and I. ii. 1 ) the contents of the first four padas of the first 
chapter in the following words — 

f% 3lf^qT^?RT- 

I II ^ 3 ^ 

2jfcmfei^ 11 

The title “ Samanvaya ” or “ oneness of purport *’ given to the 
first Adhyaya is thus fully justified. 

— Sutra 1, line 2. — The mrit or clay forms the material cause 
( upadana ) of the jar, while the potter is the agent ( nimitta ). 
In the case of the universe the Brahman is both the upadana 
and the nimitta ( efficient ) cause in one* Compare Br. Su. I. iv. 
23 and II. i. 4, lines If. below. 

— Sutra 1, line 4. — The four classes of beings are: jaraja or 
jarayuja ( viviparous or born of womb), andaja (oviparous or 
born of egg ), svedaja ( born of sweat ), and udbhijja ( born after 
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tearing up tbe soil ), The bodies of these, after being separated 
from the immortal soul that temporarily inhabits them, “ return 
to dust, ” See Manusmyiti, i. 43 ff. — 

JTT3^^ !5RTf5fT5 II 
=NsnFRTp>T ^ II 

Ti^JqniiJciT ^Stq^'^RT: II 

— Sutra 1 , line 6 . — Smritinyayavirodbaparihara is the topic 
of the first pada : the sraritivirodha occupying sutras 1-3 and 
perhaps sutra 12 also, the nyayavirodha being answered in the 
rest: of the sutras- Pada 2 attacks the various Darsanas or 
Systems of Philosophy on their own grounds. The remaining 
two padas of the chapter try to establish a unity of purport in 
the apparently divergent and inconsistent cosmological and 
psychological speculations of the several VedSntic texts. Tbe 
title “ Avirodha ’* or “ absence of contradiction ’’given to this 
chapter is thus quite adequate, at any rate for padas 1, 3 and 4. 
As to pada 2, see the introduction of Sahkaracharya to II. ii. 1, 
and our note thereon. — The word nyaya here denotes argumen- 
tations based on grounds of reason alone and not claiming any 
scriptural or traditional authority. It is almost synonymous 
with tarka ( II. i. 11 ), yukti ( 11. i. 18 ), or upapatti ( IL i. 36-37 ). 
Compare the similar use of tarka-smarana in IT. i. 3^®. Nyaya 
does not here denote Nyayadarsana. 

— Sutra 1 , line 11 . — Is Sahkaracharya here by the words 
“Smritis cha Tantr^ikhya” referring to an actual Samkhya work? 
The context makes it clear that by “Paramarshi” he intends 
Kapila, the founder of the SUmkhya system, whose sage-like 
vision is extolled by the Veda. The earliest extant Samkhya 
work — the SUmkhyakarikas of Isvarakrishna — speaks of ^ 
“ Tantra in the following words ( Karika 70 
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** PaflohaSikha expanded (or gave increased vogue ) to the ‘ Tan- 
tra\’* This would imply either that the work that reached Pafi- 
chaSikha through Kapila and Asuri was already known as a 
Tantra, or that it was originally known by some other name, 
Panchasikha’s expanded form being for the first time called 
Tantra, Now, a work known as “ Shashtitantra ” or the “Tantra 
of the Sixty ** is mentioned by name in Karika 72 — 

f^varakrishna here tells us that his seventy karikas are an exact 
epitome of the larger work named the Shashtitantra. A verse 
expressly as from the Shashtitantra, and also as from Bhagavan 
Varshaganya, is preserved, viz. — 

?pTT5n qw I 

3 JiTH il 

But a Chinese tradition speaks of Pafichasikha as being the 
author of the Shashtitantra. A number of citations (about 20) 
from PauchaSikha have been preserved ; but they are all in 
prose. Since the existence of the Shashtitantra as an actual 
Saihkhya work is undeniable, we have therefore to fall back 
upon the supposition either that the ascription of this work to 
the authorship of Varshagapya (or to that of Pahcha&ikha ) is 
false.or else, with Dr. F. Otto Schrader (ZDMG, LXVIII, pp. lOljff.) 
believe in the existence of two Shashtitantras, one in prose and 
the other in verse, one theistic and the other atheistic. This 
reduplication is however a counsel of despair. It merely proves 
confusion in tradition. Witness in proof the following verses 
quoted as from Padmapurana — 
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That Sahkaracharya therefore had access to definite Samkhya 
works no longer avaible to us has in any case to be admitted, 
although all his citations invariably come from the Saihkhya- 
karikas of Isvarakrishna- In II. i. 1, line 95 below, he appears 
to have used the word tantra in the sense of system. 

— Sutra 1, line 14. — Jaimini ( Mimahsasutra Li. 2) defines 
Dharma as — 

Chodana or scriptural injunction is thus explained by Sahara in 
his Bhashya on the above sutra— 

‘ 1 =^1^ ft ’J? 

I BBB — BBT — 

fft BBft, ftRBBft BBft I BB — — 

f?BBl BBBiq. Bf^BBBB^B^, BBft BT ^Bb!, B BT I 

ft B^^ 3RBfBTS;=BBra; B5BB:, B3 

ftl«Btcl f%=BB JWPBBftB I II 

'—Sutra 1, line 17. —The “Purusharthas** are four : Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha. The first three require that specific 
acts be performed in a specific manner by the properly qualified 
persons : and the detailed instructions concerning these can be 
had from texts like the Manusmriti, which can accordingly 
have some use at least, and so be savakasa. The fourth “Puru- 
shartha” depends upon our getting correct knowledge, i,e-, 
knowledge corresponding to the Reality, and this is not a matter 
for action or prescription. The nyaya applied in the present 
case by the Purvapakshin is — 

B#T: I 

•—Sutra 1, line 2 1. — The argument from “seeing” takes its stand 
upon passages like — 

I B|?BtSFCt- 
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STRUT WT sn^T^ I Pt^cI. I «f ^?T 

3 I ^ m I — ^>T ?.?.?. 

The passages imply that the Creator was sentient and capable of 
reflection, and not meri like the Saihkhya Pradhana. 

—Sutra 1, line 27. — The full stanza from the Svetas v at ara is — 

^ | 

l^yi JRcWJt siFiinji II 

The context makes it clear that the topic in the passage is Isvara 
or Lord, the Creator. Kapila ( like the yonis or receptacles) is 
mentioned only incidentally. As Sankaracharya later explains 
(IT. i. 1^0 the “darsana” or revealed text is “anyartha'* or has 
another than Kapila as its prindjial topic. The stanza has 
therefore no “ prapti *’ or relevancy in connection with the 
greatness of Kapila. Furthermore, texts like — 

^ iriTg«Tt?r^^ ^ i 

SlRqiRra 3 ! R ^ URRT II 

^,Y; 

Rt ^ Rff^: I 

RPTRTR R ^ 13:RT gRRT II 

— ^IctT^T V.?^; 

^ srarR ^ I I 

R f 5f^ ^TT'RRf Rqtt || 

make it quite clear that the “Kapila” or the tawny-coloured 
being is to be identified with Hiranyagarbha, the Demiurge or 
the Brahraadeva who, himself the off-spring of the Eternal All- 
creator, creates the subsequent creation. 

Sutra I, line 37, — For “Kshetrajna ” compare the BhagavadgltS 
(Xiillff)— 

^ 3[rttT ^TRfJlcqf^R^ I 
HR^ R Rif : ^ RfItRT: II 

=Rnir Ri RRR I 

2 [ BrahmaBatrabhashya, Notes J 
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— Sutra 1, line 45* — Sankaracharya must have derived the pas- 
sage from some Purana. It also occurs in the Mahabharata. 
There are many passages which are common to the Epic and to 
more than one Purana. Hari Dlkshita in his Brahmasutra- 
vritti ( Anand. ed., No. 82 ) says that it comes from the Vishnu- 
purana. 

— Sutra 1, linc54f. — The third pada of the first adhyaya of 
Jaimini’s Mimansasutras discusses what we can take as authori- 
tative besides Scriptural injunctions. The first two sutras — 

II KA.K II 

answer the Purvapaksha view that every statement not coming 
directly from the Veda is to be discarded ( or rather, secondarily 
interpreted ), by arguing that even non-scriptural statements can 
be authoritative inasmuch as they emanate from sages having 
similar infallible knowledge ; and we can always infer that, 
correspounding to the smriti in question, there was once a sruti 
text which happens not to have been preserved. The sutra quo- 
ted in the Bhashya limits the application of this conclusion. It is 
not every smriti text that we can pronounce authoritative. When 
a given smriti text runs counter to an existing sruti text, the 
smriti text has to be subordinated. It is only where the smriti 
does not go against a definite sruti text that we can accept it as 
authoritative and infer the existence of a lost original as the 
ground of its ultimate validity. — Jaimini goes on to further 
limit the scope of this procedure. A smriti might not go against 
the sruti and yet might prescribe a course of worldly prudence or 
something the motive for which is too obvious. From a text re- 
garded as an authority in the matter of Dharma we expect direc- 
tions regarding something which ordinary uninspired reason can- 
not lay down, — And yet again not every smriti can be accepted 
as authority which, without clashing with existing kuits, teaches 
something apurva or extraordinary. Certain heretics might 
promise wonderful things to be enjoyed after death by those who 
follow their specific practices. But these heretic smritis cannot 
be authoritative, because the followers of Vedic religionandpeo- 
plt of approved reepectability— 'the mshtas— spurn those practi- 
ces. Practices universally followed by sishtas we can always 
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take as our guide, even where not only the sruti but even the 
smriti text prescribing them is absent. From ^ishtSchara we can 
infer smriti, and from smriti the corresponding sruti — -At the 
same time, however, we can learn something even from heretics 
and Mlechchhas, especially where the ordinary sources of know- 
ledge fail us. As Sahara says— 

1 cR3- 

jTiqtTR ^ 

This shows how logical and broad-minded these ancient Bhashya- 
kSras were — so different from some of their mediaeval successors. 

— Sutra I, line 59 ff. — We go to scriptures only in matters where 
ordinary avenues of knowledge fail us ; and this is true as much 
of the prescriptions intended to secure the first three Purushar- 
thas as of the knowledge of the Reality which is to win the 
moksha, the fourth purushartha. The Reality, the knowledge of 
which gives moksha, transcends the ordinary gateways of know- 
ledge, is transphenomenal. In the absence of special merit or 
divine grace none can attain that knowledge. The special merit 
that secures unimpeded vision one can accumulate by following 
specified courses of conduct such as are prescribed in the scrip- 
tures. Thus — 

Scriptures lay down prescriptions; 

Prescriptions lead to merit; 

Merit secures transphenomenal knowledge. 

Now this transphenomenal knowledge, as being the product of 
the already existing and authoritative injunctions of the scrip- 
tures, cannot go against their teaching. Nor can it claim to be 
the sole guide in the interpertation of the scriptural prescriptions. 
This is the gist of the argument. As will be seen, it involes a 
fallacy. The atindriyavijnana or transphenomenal knowledge 
would not of course be justified in asserting that the particular 
prescription which secured that knowledge was false. But other 
prescriptions can well come under the purview of the adept’s un- 
impeded vision. In fact he would be better placed than the mere 
layman in interpreting the other scriptures aright, To this it is 
of course possible to make the rejoinder by urging that there can- 
not be any “ ardhajaratlyatva ” or hftlf-hearted attitude as regard^ 
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“Srutipramanya”. To concede the prSmanya of one text is to 
concede the prilmanya of all texts. But this is not a very satis- 
factory attitude to take. Hence perhaps SahkaraohSrya, conced- 
ing the justice of our seeking the guidance of the perfect sages 
in interpreting the scriptures, brings in the ultimate argument as 
to difference amongst the Doctors themselves. 

— ^Sutra 1, line 70. — Compare Mahabharata ( Kumbh. Ed. ) iii. 
107. 2 ff,— 

xiT|; #r5ir^H II 

EinRT!I,ll 

— S'ulra 1, line 72. — The scriptural passage extolling Manu has 
this advantage over the Kapila passage that it is unambiguous 
and purports primarily to praise Manu, Hence its cogency 
(prapti) in the argument before us. On the other band the primary 
topic in the Kapila passage is the Lord, referred to by the re- 
lative pronoun “yah.” That the passage, besides its assertion 
about the main topic, should also be made to convey infor- 
mation about an additional subordinate topic ( e. g., wisdom of 
Kapila ) involves what is called Vakya-bheda, or the splitting 
up of one sentence into two, which is a fault in interpretation. 

— Sutra l,linc 97. — That the authoritativeness of the Veda is 
self-evident, not deducible from extraneous confirmatory proofs, 
is the well-known “svatah-pramanya” theory, which constitutes 
the corner-stone of the Purvamimahsa system. Opposed to that 
is the “paratah-pramanya” Theory, which is willing to concede 
the correctness of even an ordinary sense-perception of water 
only after it is tested by a subsequent confirmatory perception, 
as when the man actually goes to the water and is able to quench 
his thirst. But this amounts bo summoning one sense-perception 
as witness for the truth of another sense-perception. Why may 
not both be wrong? And if the second is to be believed in, why 
not as well believe the first ? In fact, argues the Mimansist, 
one’s faith is not a thing to be argued about. If that were so, it 
would have been easy to argue all into, or out of, any faith. All 
attempts therefore to lend additional support to Scriptures by 
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ratiocination have everywhere ended by undermining men’s 
faith in the Scriptures themselves. Hence the dictum — 

mm i 

— Sutra 2, line 2. — The words of the sutra are variously inter- 
preted. Sankara, Bhaskara, and Vallabha agree in taking 
itaresham *’ to mean “itareshSm Mahadadlnarh tattvSnfim. ” 
Madhva does the same : only, the sinriti he particularly alludes 
to is the Saiva or Pasupata smriti, and consequently the tattvas 
are not Mahat and others but incidental statements regarding 
fruits etc., taught in the Saiva texts and not warranted by 
( Vaishnava ) experience. Ramfinuja, NimbUrka, and Srikantha 
understand “ itaresham ” to refer to other Smritikaras ( like 
Manu ), whose prophetic vision ( upalabdhi ) never once vouch- 
safes for the correctness of the Samkhya view of creation. But 
this is saying what was already said in sutra 1, viz,^ that the 
Smritis of Kapila and of Manu differ in their teachings. Look- 
ing to the wording of sCitras 1 and 2 it is clear that “ itaresham” 
can refer only to the “ Smritis ” or the “doshas.” The first is 
impossible grammatically, since we read “ itaresham ” and not 
“itarasarn.” The second can possibly mean : “ Other defects 
urged by the Samkhyas ( against the Vedantic position ) are 
untenable *’—an extremely forced interpretation. If the word 
” Smriti ” in sutra 1 is to mean “ Pradhana smriti ”, Sankara’s 
interpretation would seem most natural. For Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation ” smriti ” will have to be taken to signify ” Kapila- 
smriti. ” If a word not present in the first sutra is to be refer- 
red to by the “ itaresham ” of the next sutra, the fact can pos- 
sibly become more natural if, following Vallabha, sutra 2 is 
taken to constitute a distinct adhikarana, although that does 
not very much improve matters. 

— Sutra 2, line 5. — All systems of Indian Philosophy agree in 
giving the number of sense-organs as five. If a new system 
were to assert a sixth sense contrary to all authority and un- 
warranted by actual experience, there could be no possibility 
whatsoever of that system gaining a hearing. 

— Sutta 2, line 6. — The word niahaf actually occurs in the 
following Upanisbadic passages--’ 
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TO tR RIT5 1 

TO Rfiq: tRS 11 

IT^; q^TORBRSTOTRl. 5^: tRS 1 

3W5f 'H ^rrqsTsr ^ to *Tf^: II — 

qq TT^ ttto: HTggTiTO.1 
JlfRRRI Rf^Ssq^g^TUl 11 
• q^c: pqt sqiq^S^^ ^ I 

qq^iMT 3^Jjq?q 3 »r5sf% ll — ws 

Sankarach&rya has attempted to prove that by the word mahat 
we have to understand either the cosmic intellect alias the 
Demiurge ( Hiranyagarbha) or the individual soul, but in no case 
the Mahat of the Sarhkhya system, i. e., as the first product of 
the Prakriti. 

— Sutra 2 line 7. — Sahkaracharya’s point is that if the smriti 
teaching creation has gone wrong about the later stages of the 
creation, it can be presumed to be no more correct as to the initial 
stage or the starting point of the creation. If the effect, Mahat^ 
is disproved, the cause, Pradhana, has also to be discarded. 

— Sutra 3, line 1- — The specific mention of the Yoga in this 
sutra implies that the first adhikarana dealt with the allied 
system of the Saiiikhyas, and not that of the Pasupatas, as 
Madhva understands. Yoga is called “ Sesvara-Sarhkhya.*’ 

— Sutra 3, line 2. — An atidesa or analogical transference of 
qualities, conditions or arguments is thus defined — 

3Fq|q sriftcnqi: i 

aTR3 qsTO*. 3 II 

— Sutra 3, line 5. — Ignoring their nebulous beginning ( accord- 
ing to Hauer : Die Anfdnge der Yoga-praxiSi 1922 ) in the Vedas, 
the Yoga ideas first make their appearance, amongst the 
Upanishads, in the Katha and the Svetasvatara, and also here and 

•This line might have been an interpolation, the “ yat ” of the third line 
referring to “ avyakta. ” Translators often translate as though they read 
yam for yaj. The description of the Purusha as “vySpaka” and ‘'alinga 
is reminiscent of SSmkhya technicalities : Cp. S. K&rikS 55* 
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there in the Mundaka. As a recognised method of securing 
concentration of the mind with a view to God-vision, it is much 
earlier than the Yogasufcras of Patahjali ( 150 B. C.): it is even 
pre-supposed by Buddhism ( 500 B.C. ). The “ Yogasastra” from 
which Sahkaracharya is apparently quoting ( line 16 ) the first 
sutra is otherwise unknown to us. 

— Sutra 3, line 18. — In his German translation of the Brahma- 
sutras published in 1887, Deussen took “ Ashtakadi-srariti ” to 
mean Panini’s Ashtadhyayi [ Aohtwerke des Panini l-^an error 
which we ought to ignore in the case of this pioneer and pre- 
eminent Vedantic scholar of Europe. The Ashtakas are kinds 
of sraddhas so called because they were to be performed on three 
successive krishna-ashtamis following the Agrahayani or 
MargasIrshI Paurnamasi. Compare Manusmriti, IV. 150. There 
is no extant Vedic prescription about them, but on the strength 
of the sraritis the corresponding sruti passages have to be infer- 
red. The Ashtaka-smriti is here adduced as an illustration of 
its “ anapavadaniyatva,*’ and not of its “ sampratipann^rthaika- 
desatva.** — The reading abhyadhika for apyadhika, given in 
some Mss., is perhaps to be preferred in view of line 4 above. 

— Sutra 3, line 23. — Sahara defines linga (III. iii. 14) as — 
Elsewhere it is defined as — 

A siauta linga means actual ‘ usage ’ of a word in the Veda in 
the sense of the thing in question. This use of the word linga 
here is to be distinguished from its more usual use in the sense 
of an “ inferential mark ” as in II. 1. 6**’, II. 1. etc.; and 
from its Saihkhya use in the sense of the transraigratory body 
( cp. S. Karikas 40-41 ). 

— Sutra 3, line 35. — The “ pratyasatti, ” proximity, or passage 
in immediate context to Svetasvatara vi. 13, is 
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The word “ Ssmkhya ” means etymologically — 

3^;, I 

— Sutra 3, line 39. — Compare — 

— Sutra 3f line 41. — Vairagya is defined in Yogasutra, i. 15 — 
and thus recommended in Yogasutra, ii. 15 — 





Compare also Yogasutra, ii. 30. 


— Sutra 4, line 5. — According to the mimahsa. view the Veda is 
“ kriyartha ’* only : — 

arn^rni^ I — ^ <> ? . ^ . 


It teaches what ought, and what ought not to be, done for obtain- 
ing certain rewards and averting certain punishments after 
death ; and as to the exact nature of the act in question, Veda is, 
and can be, the only and the final authority. According to the 
Veda nt ins a part of the Veda at any rate describes the nature of 
the Brahman, the highest Reality. Now, if Brahman be an eter- 
nally existing Reality, and not a process or action which is to 
be brought into operation, it must be within the reach of pra- 
manas like Pratyaksha, or of Anumana which is based on Pra- 
tyaksha, which both concern themselves with the knowledge of 
the reality. If so, the Veda ought never to describe the reality 
in a manner opposed to ordinary Pratyaksha and Anumana. And 
if certain passages seem to go prirtm facie against the testimony 
of the senses, we ought to interpret them differently. As Sah- 
karacharya says elsewhere ( Qitabhashya under xviii. 67 ) — 

IR3«3I^snTMI3'19f5^ git: 

sfiRiWTOl ^ ^5^, s n * T p qi?q*iT- 

33^j, JI 3 JfT II 
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—Sutra 4, line 9. — The Purvapakshin further maintains that 
in obtaining the knowledge of an existential reality Sruti and 
Pratyaksha — and therefore Anumana as being based on Pratyak- 
sba, and so having a more intimate linkage with reality than is 
possible for mere Sruti — are not “ tulyabala ” or of equal value 
and importance, but the latter is distinctly on a higher plane by 
its very intimate connection with reality. If the aim of Sruti 
is to give the direct knowledge of reality, we cannot then ignore 
these two pramanas which have such a vital contact with reality. 

• — Sutra 4, line 22f. — The Prakriti or Pradhana of the Sarhkhyas 
is constituted of three gunas, — Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, — which 
are thus described ( Samkhyakarika, 3 ) — 

3^ WR’., II 

“ Sattva is regarded as buoyant and effulgent, Rajas as stimula* 
ing and mobile, Tamas as heavy and overwhelming ; like ( the 
wick and oil of ) a lamp, their function is for one (common ) pur- 
pose, viz,, giving light, ( although they are opposed in nature ).*’ 
Compare also the Bhagavadgita ( xiv. 6-8 ) — 

II 

«TRcI II 

Because everything in the world is capable of itself having — or 
at any rate capable of exciting in the individual — under differ- 
ing conditions, the physical qualities of buoyancy and so forth 
the ethical qualities of purity and so forth, the intellectual quali- 
ties of clearness and so forth, or the hedonistic qualities of 
happiness and so forth, the Sarhkhyas argue that everything must 
be ultimately composed of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. As Vachas- 
patimisra says in his commentary on the Samkhyakarika above 
quoted— 

3 [ BrahmasUtrabhSshya, Notea ] 
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?ra*IT ^ 5^fiTiT I ^ 

^ 1^; 1 irf^ I ^ 

I ^ ^ left: I cfT: cf^^TI I 03 

5W?eR cn?T(%?51TR I^T Tftf^fel I cRi; ^ left: 1 ^ ufif ef^ 
I sTJf^r ^ ^ s^nweir: ll 

—Sutra 4, line 27 ff. — For “ karyakarana ’* ( not karana ) in the 
sense of “ body and the senses ” compare ( Svetas vatara vi. 8 ) — 

If ff^Jf 3 If efcBHaiTWlf^l)^ I 

tRRjf ^ifif^ ^Rq^fljqf 3 il 

— Sntra 4> line 31. — It is to be noted that “Buddhi” is regarded 
by the Samkhyas as“achetana” or non-sentient. Whatever, 
like the mind and the intellect, serves as a means to an end, viz. 
as a means to knowledge, and whatever is capable of motion (as 
the mind) and growth (as the intellect), cannot be self-subsisting 
entity like the Purusha. Activity involves change, and hence 
and Samkhyas have denied all activity to the Purusha. Even 
knowledge through the ordinary gateways of the senses involves 
an activity which the manas and the buddhi can undertake, but 
never the Purusha. He can have an intuitive perception — a sort 
of an illumination by mere presence — of the whole process; and 
therein alone lies his chetana or sentient character. Inthisview 
of the Bchetana character of the Budddi the Vedantin agrees with 
the Samkhya. 

—Sutra 4, line 35 ff. — The objection on the score of vilakshana- 
tva can be removed by taking (i) the achetana Pradhana as the 
cause of the achetana world, or (ii) the chetana Brahman as the 
cause of the chetana world. It is the latter alternative which is 
now being considered in the rest of this sutra and the next 

— Sutra 5, line 16. — The word “ visesha’* in the stoa Sahkara- 
chSrya takes in two ways : (i) difference [between bhoktri and 
bhogya and (ii) specific mention, as in the Kaushitaki version of 
the story concerning the “Dispute of the Faculties.” 

— Sutra 5i line 24.— Mantras, defined as — 

niqi; | 
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are those groups of vocables — not necessarily possessing any 
meaning, or any meaning connected with the ritual to accompany 
which they are recited — which invariably remind us, through 
constant association, of the various entities, objects, or utensils 
that are employed in the ritual. The majority of the Mantras 
come from the Vedic Saihhitas. An Arthavada is defined as — 

Its function is (i) to praise a given prescription, e. g. — 

I i 

where the praise of the Wind as most swift serves as a recom- 
mendation for the offering of a white (animal) to that God ; (ii) to 
censure a prohibited conduct, e. g. — 

?! I i 

where the gift of silver is prohibited and the prohibition emphasis- 
ed by telling us that silver sprang from the tears ( of Rudra or 
Agni in the form of lightning ) ; (iii) to describe the doings of 
another (parakritih); and (iv) to narrate the happenings of another 
time ( purakalpah ). Arthavada has three varieties — 

The corresponding illustrations are— 
because the statement contradicts Pratyaksha ; 

because Veda here affirms what is otherwise known ; 

because it neither confirms nor contradicts. — The Arthavada, 
be it noted, is not an independent authority. It is always sub- 
ser vient to another injunctive or prohibitive statement. As 
Jaimini says ( I. ii. 7 ) — 
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The “ Arthavada ” in the present passage would include the 
majority of the Brahmanas. Itihasa (iti + ha + asa=thus it was) 
includes all collections of stories and legends such as those in 
the Mahabharata : while the normal contents of a Parana em- 
brace all topics from Creation to Dissolution ; 

— Sutra S, line 31. — This is not an actual quotation from Brih., 
but the topic is dealt with in the passage referred to. 

— Sutra 6, line 3 ff.— A somewhat longer list of this type is given 
by Kesava Kasmlrin in his com. on the text — 









— Sutra 6, line 15f. — World, the product, is alleged to be different 
in nature from Brahman the cause: Is it intended to assert that 
not even one attribute of Brahman is to be found in the world 
(second paksha); or, even though some one attribute like satta 
may be common to the two, chetanatva, the most important attri- 
bute, is present in the cause and absentia the effect(third paksha); 
or that each and every attribute of Brahman without exception is 
not found in its effect the world (first paksha)? The first paksha 
assumes that cause and effect must agree in every single respect, 
which is impossible. The second paksha goes against facts. The 
third paksha can be exhibited thus — 


nf^T — I 

13 •• 5 


No drishtanta, which is defined as — 




and which has to he acceptable to both the parties, can be given, 
so tbs argument falls down. 
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— Sutra 6 line 43 ff, — The valid reaeonings conformable to the 
Scriptures are : ( i ) that the conditions and presentations belong* 
ing to the dream consciousness and of the waking conscious- 
ness, although associated with one and the same soul, do not 
either of them constitute his real nature, as the soul can do away 
with each in turn.’ — This is rather defective. You can say of a 
wall that is repainted that the old blue colour does not constitute 
the essence of the wall any more than the new green colour : but 
some sort of a colour the wall must have. Similarly, some kind 
of a relation there must be between consciousness and the soul, 
even though it be that of tadatmya or identity, as the Advaita 
Vedfinta avers. Hence we have to supplement argument ( i ) by 
argument ( ii ) which tells us that the real essence of the soul’s 
nature is to abide unruffled by the phenomenal world. This 
raises the inevitable question as to how the phenomenal appear- 
ance does appear at all. Argument (iii) which denies any dis- 
tinction between the world and the Brahman, the phenomenon 
and the noumenon, seeks to answer the question, although the 
answer may not be equally convincing to all. 

— Sutra 6 line 45f. — SahkarScharya has made the Sutrakara 
argue that Brahman has produced a world which seems to ex- 
hibit certain attributes absent in the Brahman, and also that 
Brahman = world. This seems to contain a priraa facie incon- 
sistency which we will have to comment upon later. For the 
present be it noted that he does not speak of — “ jagad-brahmanor 
aikyam*' nor of “brahmanah jagad avyatirekah” but of “jagatah 
brahmfivyatirekah”. As he ultimately wants to raise the world 
to the level of the Brahman, he thinks it necessary to put in a 
word for the “eka-deslya,” who, after all, is “sva-yuthya” or be- 
longing to the AchSrya’s own persuasion. Whether Sankara has 
in view here any particular school of thought, or is merely put- 
ting forth a possible position that can be maintained, is more 
than what we know. 

— Sutra 6 line 53. — According to the Samkhyas, the world, the 
product, is “ iada,” but so also is Pradhana. What they cannot 
explain is the bifurcation of the product-world by the Sruti itself 
into classes like eat and asat, vijiiana, and avijhana, satya and 
anrita. VijnSna in the bifurcation cannot mean the soul or 
Purusha who according to the SSihkyas is not an entity that can 
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be produced : but as contrasted with avijSSna, vijMna must 
signify a sentient product, and therefore must have a sentient 
cause from which alone it can spring, and not a non-sentient 
cause like PradhSna. 

— Sutra 7, line 3.— The objection raised against the Vedantins 
in this sutra is distinct from that of the last three sutras, al- 
though a corollary from it. Some Bh5shyak5ras ( e. g., Vallabhfi- 
charya ) commence a new adhikarana with sutra 7 ; others (e. g., 
Srikantha ) with sutra 8 ; Madhvacharya, however, is most pecu- 
liar in making sutras 4 to 12 into four distinct adhikaranas, add- 
ing an extra sutra, “ Drsyate tu ” between our sutra 4 and sutra 

5, and reading our sutra 6 with a “ cha ” instead of the “ tu ”, 
His interpretation of the various sutras is also peculiar to him. 
The other commentators agree as to the general drift of the 
adhikarana. It is sutra 7 which has given rise to differences of 
interpretation. Vallabha makes the sutra refer to Chhandogya 
Upanishad vi. 2. 1-2:— 

ll ? II fcRg 

11 ^ 11 

and says that the sutra rebuts the argument that the “ asat ” 
( = Pradhana) is the cause of the world, because the Sruti passage 
asserts the “ asat ” just to deny it forthwith. This interpretation 
of Vallabha is open to the objection that even the Purvapakshin 
would not be so blind to the words of the Sruti as to rear up on 
their basis the Purvapaksha at all ; and further the proper expla- 
nation of the passage ought to have been given in the first or the 
Samanvaya chapter and not here. — Ramanuja, Nimbarka, and 
Srikantha make the “ pratishedha ’’ refer to that implied in sutra 

6, where the rule “ like cause like effect ” was denied ; but the 
denial leaves room for the cause and the effect being of one 
substance — 
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Safikaracharya takes the “ pratishedha ’* to be that implied in the 
Purvapaksha of this very sutra, “ asad iti.” To the objection: 

“ But then the karya will become ‘ asat ’ prior to creation,” the 
reply is— “ Your contingency as to the ‘ non-existence * of kSrya 
is like the contingency of the ‘non-existence* of the hare-horn or 
the barren-woman’s son, as when somebody takes the trouble to 
formally deny this in a sentence like— The hare-horn ( or the 
barren-woman’s son ) does not exist. This cannot be taken to 
imply that the hare-horn (or the barren-woman’s son ) once did 
exist, but now no longer does so. If karya never truly exists 
apart from the kSrana, both before and after the creation, the 
objection that karya will become “asat” is no objection at all. 
It is the mere verbal denial of the ‘existence* of a thing that 
never really exists by itself. Sankaracharya’s interpretation, 
subtle as it is, points to the illusory character of the world, while 
Ramanuja and others imply the reality of the world and its 
unity in substance with the Brahman, as well as difference in 
minor attributes. The following extract from the Bhamatl 
brings out the exact point intended by Sahkarach^rya — 

^ II g^suiT, 

^ (I 

—Sutra 8, line 5. — The word “tadvat” in the sutra is interpret- 
ed in five different ways, viz. — 

(i) qn^'WI I (iO I 

(iii) I (i^) I 

— Sutra 9( line 9. — Chaturvidho bhutagrSmai : see our Note on 
IL i. 1, line 4, above. 

— Sntra 9, line Ilf. — The familiar lines from Sahkaracharya’s 
Shatpadl-stotra might be recalled— 

^ fRft ^ 11 
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The point is that karya and karana are not co-terminus. 
Karana includes the karya and transcends it. See below, II. i.27, 
lines 3ff. 

— Sutta 9, line 23fif. — The majority of the older Upanishads do 
not contain the “vivarfca” illustrations that Sahkaracharya adds 
here to the usual “parinama” illustrations that are the current 
coin of the Upanishadic texts. Hence perhaps the Bhashyakara 
finds it necessary to invoke the aid of Gaudapada, who is tradi- 
tionally known as his “parama’* guru or the teacher’s teacher 
(or possibly the founder of the school). Some scholars are 
inclined to doubt the existence of an actual teacher called 
“Gaudapada” in view of the fact that there is found at times a 
mention of ” Gaudacharyah” or “Gaudah” or ‘‘Gaudiyakarikah,” 
which might signifiy a Gauda or Bengal school of Vedantins, 
whose tenets are contained in the so-called “Gaudapada” 
k&rikas. These karikas show a strong influence of Buddhism 
and are frequently quoted in Buddhistic commentators of the 
Mahayana school (e. g. Bhavaviveka, cir. 600 A.D.) and that too 
at dates which raise a suspicion as to the traditional ascription 
of the karikas to a writer of the early decades of the eighth 
century, as Sahkaracharya’s teacher’s teacher must be supposed 
to be. We will not discuss here this intricate problem in all 
its bearings, and we will ignore the question as to whether the 
first prakarana of the Gaudapadiya karikas (which is comment- 
ed upon even by non-Advaita commentators like KuranarSyana ) 
belongs to an author different from that of the later prakaranas. 
The problem has been dealt with by me in my fifth Basu Mallik 
Lecture, Poona, 1929. Sahkaracharya is often nicknamed crypto- 
Buddhist or “prachchhanna-Bauddha” for his Mayavada, which 
has certain affinity to the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika school 
of Nagarjuna ; and now it would seem that this title belongs to 
Sahkaracharya’s spiritual pr^oharya, Gaudapada,— unless we 
argue (what is very probable) that Buddhism and Vedanta ( and 
even Saihkhya for the matter of that ) arose out of a philosophical 
Anschauung or view-point which contained in it germs of both 
the nihilistic and illusionistic philosophies; or, failing this, are 
content to hold (what is also just possible) that Gaudapada pur- 
posely used Buddhistic arguments against Buddhism itself, and 
established a new philosophy, more or less allied to Buddhism, 
which Sankaracharya later adopted after him. 
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— Sutra 9, line 35. — The word “svabhavika^’ or ‘’svabhaviki*’ 
Sahkaraebarya uses sometimes in the sense of what is truly 
real, but sometimes also in the sense of what is natural and 
normal and therefore not truly real. Here of course the first 
sense is intended. See also ILL 14, line 46 and line 73, 

• — Sutra 9 line 45. — If, as Sahkaracharya argued above (line 20), 
karya is non-different from karana in all the three times alike, 
wherein does the Pralaya state differ from the Sthiti ? We can- 
not say that there is avidya in the latter but not in the former ^ 
for we have just argued ( line 36, 44) that the seeds of avidya are 
dormant in the un-liberated soul, and hence there is no con^ 
fusion between the liberated and the un-liberated souls. We 
can perhaps say that in the Apiti or Pralaya state the avidya is 
in a seed'form and there it no consciousness of it, whereas in the 
Saihsara or Sthiti state the avidya is in its developed condition, 
putting forth all the false appearances that we know. As San- 
kara expressly says in his Bhashya to I. iii. 30 — 

I II 

—Sutra 10, line 12. — The rule is ( 6lokavatttika, p. 341) — 

II 

— Sutra 11, line 3, — Compare the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrihari 
(i. 34)- 

II 

—Sutra 11, line 8. — Kanabhuk, or more usually Kanada, the 
founder of the Vaiseshika Philosophy, may have obtained his 
name from the fact that his philosophy deals with atoms or 
“ Irapftfi ,” but more probably from the circumstance of his having 
belonged to a sect of ascetics who lived on “ kanas ” or grains 
left in the field after the harvest was gathered and taken home. 
This mode of life is known as the “ unchhavritti.” It is supposed 
that the founder practised this mode of life in order to propitiat 
4 I BrahmastltrabbSahya, Notes J 
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God Mahesvara, who, in the form of an owl or “ uluka,” revealed 
this philosophy to him, hence called the Aulukya darsana. But 
this tradition must have been of a secondary origin, as the primi- 
tive Vaiseshika did not recognise God. Another tradition ex- 
plains the name “Owl Philosophy” from the circumstance that 
the founder, in the day-time, meditated in a dense forest, seclud- 
ing himself from wordly affairs, and at night, when people went 
to rest, he wandered about for food. Young women were frigh- 
tened at his appearance, and this gave the night-wanderer the 
opportunity to enter into the granaries and mills and eat the corn 
found there. None of these traditions have any historical value. 

—Sutra 1 1, line 13 f. — The same sentiment is well expressed in 
the Bigveda ( vii. 58 3c) — 

—Sutra 1 1, line 15. — Vritti is the denotative power ( or Sakti ) 
of a word or a sentence. It is Abhidha or primary, Lakshana or 
secondary ( figurative ), and Vyanjana or suggestive. Just which 
of these is to be understood in a given word, or sentence ( which 
is a specific group of words ) can only be settled by argumenta- 
tion or ratiocination. The whole of Purvamimansa is just such 
a rational science of exegesis. 

— Sutra 11, line 28. — Bhava-yathatmya. The corresponding 
Buddhistic expression is “ Dharmatathata.” 

— Sutra 1 1, line 30. — The word ” avlmoksha ” in the sutra is in^ 
terpreted in two ways:(i) non-release from the deficiency in- 
herent in reasoning ; and ( ii ) non-liberation from the bondage 
of Saiiisara. 

— Sutra 11, line 41 if. — To the expected retort that there is 
wrangling enough amongst the expositors of the Vedic Philoso- 
phy, who thus are not in a better boat than the avowedly Ration- 
alistic Philosophers, the reply given is that the Veda is eternal 
and not the product of any specific time author or conditions — ' 
like the Samkhya Philosophy. Its teaching may reasonably be 
expected to be true of all times, assuming, of course, that the 
Veda can convey a meaning ( that the Veda is not nirartJiaka, as 
Kautsa maintained), and that the meaning is determinable by us, 
As Anandagiri says— 
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—Sutra 12, line 8. It is clear that by Vyasa SahkarachSrya 
means the author of the Mahabharata, since under I. iii. 29 and 
II. iii. 47 he quotes as of Vyasa or Veda-Vyasa stanzas which 
come from the Epic. The Krishpa-Dvaipayana referred to in 
HI. iii. 32 seems to be the same as the Author of the Epic. Here 
however he is spoken of as an incarration of the “ Vedacharya *’ 
named Ap^ntaratamas. Sankara associates Manu and Vyasa 
together under III. i. 14 also, and in his comment on Sutra I. iii* 
33, where Badarayana is actually named, he tells us — 

cl«ir ^ | 

Sahkaracharya seems to keep Vyasa distinct from Badarayana 
whom he regards, in the opening of his Bhashya on the last 
Vedanta sutra. IV. iv. 22, as the Author of the Vedanta Sutras. 
It is Vachaspatimisra who, — as also Sarvajhatman in his Sam- 
kshepa-sariraka i. 6 — identifies Badarayana with Vyasa. 

— Sutra 13, line 1 ff. — The sfitra has called forth considerable 
differences of opinion amongst the Bhashyakaras. Sankara, 
Vallabha, and BhUskara give one interpretation, ParnSnuja, 
Nimbarka, and Srikantha, another, and Madhva quite a third. 
Taking the last first, according to Madhva — 

according to the sruti ( Mundaka IIL ii. 7 )— 

3n6RT 1 

Madhva concludes that the sruti passage is to be taken in the 
same sense as the statement — 

litl *ITW 

and does not dis-establish the difference between the Lord and 
the souls. Of course it is easy to see that the goshtha or cowpen 
bears to the cows a relation different from that of the Lord to the 
souls. Ramanuja and others, who regard the world ( achit ) and 
the souls ( chit ) as forming the “ body ” of the Lord, under 
stand— 
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which means that Brahman would be liable to pain and plea- 
sure according to the Sruti ( Chhandogya, viii. 12. 1 ) — 

5T I I ^ 

Ramanuja meets the Purvapaksha by declaring that it is the 
body brought into existence by merit and demerit that alone can 
^ield pleasure and pain, the instance given being that of the 
king who, because he has a body, does not necessarily suffer 
heat etc., these being warded off by his urabrella^bearers. The 
instance chosen is certainly not very happy. Servants or no 
servants, the king must feel hungry, and sleep in his own body, 
and must in any case feel the pleasures to which his retinue 
oontributeiR. Finally, the interpretation of SahkarScharya and 
others, viz.— 

irtir: (wJRq iql*qiqf%;, 

is open to the charge that it raises a point already discussed 
under Sutras 8-9. Nor do the illustrations chosen, the froth and 
the wave and the bubble and the ripple, stand to each other in 
the relation of the Bhoktri and the Bhogya. — Another possible 
interpretation can also be suggested. — 

I ^ iiBsitcini I 

The ‘‘ordinary ” illustration to rebut the objection can be that 
of a king and his various officers, who are individually portions 
of the king, as deriving their authority from him ; and yet we can 
keep one officer distinct from the other for practical purposes. 

— Sutra 13, line 2. — Anyapara, which we have translated as 
‘conforming to another means-of-knowledge* can also be rendered 
a» ‘possessing a secondary significance, i. e., a significance other 
than the primary. Ratnapra* ha renders the word by “ gaun&r- 
thaka,” Anaitdagiri “ Upacharitartha and Vachaspati by — 
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Corapare on the point the passage from Sankara’s GltSbhashya 
quoted at the end of our Note on SCxtra II. i. 4, line 5, above. 

— Sutra 13, line 3. — For the nature of Mantra and Arthavada 
see our Note on IL i. 5, line 24 When the words of a Mantra do 
not fit the ritual in which tliey are prescribed, the words have to 
be secondarily interpreted. Compare the Mantra prescribed for 
dadhi-snana. 

— Sutra 13, line 21 ff. — The Advaita system of Sankara is pecu- 
liar in this that while it is prepared to regard the world as a 
creation by the Lord it is at pains to exclude the individual soul 
from the Lord’s creation — “Jivo Brahmaiva naparah.” The point 
is fully discussed in Brahmasutra II. iii. 17. Compare also II. 
i. 21, lines 3 ff. — Other Vedantins, following the Brihadaranyaka 
(II. i. 20) and Mundaka (II. i. 1) Upanishads, conceive of Jivas 
as real emanations from the Lord, like sparks from the fire. As 
SahkarScharya himself says at the beginning of the next sutra, 
this answer to the Purvapakshin is from the vyavahara point of 
view. As the Eatnaprabha says — 

In addition to the strictly “ Parinama” illustration of the ocean 
and its waves Sankara however thinks it fit to add the “vivarta” 
illustration of space-in-the-jar. Cp. below, II. i. 14, line 27-30. 

— Sutra 14, line 1 1. — An apter example would be that of a piece 
of timber which you call a ‘pillar’ when erect and a ‘beam’ when 
transverse, the piece being just the same, the name alone consti- 
tuting the difference. In the process of acquiring knowledge, it 
is an important event for the child to know the name of a new 
object say, an animal. Before you named it a ‘hare’ it might 
have been a cat, and so not distinguishable from the specimens 
of that class. The name introduces the difference and the child 
thereafter begins to note differences rather than resemblances. 
It is the name that transforms One into the Many. “ What is in 
a name ?” — The whole universe is in the name ! 

' — Sutra 14, line 26ff. — It will be noted that the Acharya starts 
with “ parinama ” illustrations of the clay and the jar, and con" 
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eludes wifcli “ vivarta illusfcrationB beginning with gbat&kAsa, 
which is a “ vivarta ’* illustration inasmuch as space is not real, 
ly divided, 

— Sutra 14, line 3 Iff. — The “ BhedAbheda ** Purvapaksha view 
which Sankara here raises seems to have been an ancient doctrine 
not unknown to the SutrakAra, who ushers in Asmarathya (1. iv. 
20) as an ancient champion of the same. Bhartriprapaheha, who 
seems to have preceded Sankara by a couple of centuries, seems 
to have accepted the same view, several of Sankara’s arguments 
here and elsewhere being specihoally directed against this re- 
nowned Vedantin. See for Bhartripraheha Professor Hiriyanna’s 
papers in the Ind. Ant., voL LIII, 1924, pp. 77-86, and Report of 
the Madras Oriental Conference, pp. 439-450. 

— Sutra 14, line 44. — By declaring the identity between the soul 
and Brahman as “ svayam-prasiddha ” Sahkaracharya alludes to 
the view, discussed by him at length under I. i. 4, that the 
Moksha state of oneness with the Absolute is neither “ utpadya ” 
or capable of production, like a jar from clay ; nor “ vikarya ” or 
capable of being brought about through modification, like curds 
from milk; nor “ apya ” or capable of being reached, like his own 
house by a traveller ; nor, finally, “ sarhskarya ” or capable of 
being attained by internal purification, like cleanliness by a dust- 
soiled mirror. As the Brihadaranyaka (iv, 4. 6) says — 

^ ^ ITTO I srlfST I 

— Sutra 14, lines 46, 48. — For the different uses of the word 
“ svabhavika ” see Note to sutra 9 line 35 above ; compare also 
the use of the same word in II. i. 14’^^ below. In Glt§, v. 15 
where the word occurs Sahkaracharya explains it as— 

wm'., I 

— Sutra 14, line 66fif. — As Sahkaracharya remarks under I, i. 4, 
the true function of the Sastra is negative only — 

f| srfliR: ^ ITT ?Rr- 
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Of a like purport is the parable in the Aitareyopanishadbhashya, 
on IL i. — 

3T^iWT0r^mr^=si^ l I 

wini i ^3*^'- 1 I ^ i^^- 

?RiTf JTg«N?^ UJNrM I 

« gRcti 1 

ii RRIT3R:, ?cg^q?:^TN i 

And if the foolish fellow yet wants to know who he is, one has 
to confess one’s inability to teach; for, the man has to find it out 
for himself. In the same way Brahman cannot be made known 
by the Sastra : and it need not be ; for it is self-revealing. 
Bhamatl is most explicit on the point — 

?mT^qR t?T=viNgc%fJr 5rRpi=g%- 

qRtRT?; I qfl NR N 
Compare also Sankara s Bhashya on Br. Su, III. ii. 21 • 

gra‘fq%3 arqqiggrq g i% l 

I NR 3 qurggR qqpjjif^q r I g qf^g- 

5t^grPf 5rfq^, ggr qf^g5f^gI^^ giN^g 5igq^ i g^^ 

3¥RR, g^pRjR f| Nil, II 

• — Sutra 14 , line 7 Iff. — Professor Hiriyanna refers me on the 
point to Bhartrihari’s Vskyapadiya ( ll. 240 )— 

gqiNT: fe^gigRT gRRwq^siqgr: i 
ftsRT nn: nr 11 
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—Sutra 14, line 85. — This is a refutation in passing of the 
Materialists ( cp. II. i. 18'^®, II i. 29'^ff II. ii. etc. ); the 

words f atha cha Srutih” continue the main thread of the argu- 
meat, ignoring the parenthetical interruption. — The Materialist 
for whom the soul is just the body will find it impossible to explain 
how, when the external organs of sense are inactive, in dream- 
condition, a knowledge of the dream at all takes place, unless he 
posits an internal organ of knowledge, the mind. But even so, 
as the mind in turn is inactive in deep-sleep, the fact of the 
persistence of the dream-impression, and of the memory of it 
carried over across the gulf of the deep-sleep necessarily demands 
the existence of some entity enduring through all the three states 
which, in deep-sleep, swoon, and similar states acts as the un- 
conscious retainer of the subliminal memory-impressions, reviv- 
able at call. As the Ratnaprabha on the passage puts it-— 

It 


Cp. above, II. i. 6, lines 43flf, and our Note thereon. 


— Sutra 14, line 98. — The true “a?” is the sound the letter 
*‘^*’is a mere symbol which varies in different scripts and which 
in the same script might by convention have been otherwise— to 
say nothing of its palaeograhic modification. 


—Sutra 14, line 98ff. — “Natah param ” etc. does not mean that 
this is the very last argument and nothing further should there- 
after be demanded by way of an argument. What is meant is 
that the knowledge conveyed by a statement like “ That thou 
art, the mpmenc its trutn is realised, becomes self- convincing 
and leaves no unfulfi.lled akahkshas or expectations, as in an 
ordinary injunction. The following extract from the Artha- 
samgraha will explain the technique of a Scriptural injunction — 


qSici 3^^ ufcT I 
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3^'?^stsfitiirqj%trq: I 3 3^«ir- 

5TRI3. I 3Ta I or 

R ^Ti^ror oiR oi^ofirf^^crs^roi r — fi irr^qci;, 

%o vrrsr^f^ I f% virer^f^% R*if 

1 oo: ^T>Jir^F^^rqt ^ro: I 

cTct: jRr^if^- 

^i5t?r arn^^RT'^TOim^tTf^- 

II 

As the Bhamati puts it — 

OT^o?ric%^TcRr^o[%: ofTHitmiicif'nsosR^Tiioo, srtRrsrur^- 

srf^f^^er I owr3f 55Jif^^®fJr5rTT'>Tr^ro: q< 

II 

— Sutra 14, line 112.— Compare Sahkaracharya’s statement at 
the very opening of the Brahmasutrabhashya — 

3«035fl?iiRq<!TRT^Rq^i%qf5r'JTiT0tr*.ii5i>r5rqf^^3sqiqrqqtf^ct- 

^OT^n^Tgqqrfl • .aiR4rRf^nvT;qtRTcnq^cfTJi;^R[«rflf- 

-^Sutra 1 4, line 1 20. — The word Kuta>stha ” is unknown to the 
major Upanishads. The Gita uses the word thrice, the most im- 
portant passage being xii. 3 — 

ol^JTOf^JR R f pq. I 

** Kuta ** signifies both a riddle or deception, and the bone of the 
forehead, and a mountain-peak i in the latter sense the word is 
spelt as “ kuta ’’ also. Ved&nta may have borrowed the word 
from Buddhism, “ Kutattho ” occurs frequently in the Buddhist 
Canon and is explained by— “ pabbatakutarh viya thito. ” Kuta 
in the sense of maya as in kutaprasna or kiitasSkshin, and kuta 
in the sense of top or summit as in Gridhrakuta, Chitrakuta etc. 
may have been two distinct words later fused together in sense* 
5 [ BrahmasUtrabliSshya, Notes ] 
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— Sutra 1 it line 1 34, — The fourth pada of the fourth adhyaya 
of Jaimini’s MimamsaEutras gives several illustrations of the 
application of this maxim. Thus sutra IV. iv. 7 says— 

I 

while part of sutra IV. iv. 34 is — 

The actual wording of the maxim quoted by Sahkaracharya 
occurs in Sabarasvamin’s Bhashya under IV. iv. 19. A. srauta 
illustration of the maxim is furnished by the following Brahmana 
passage— 

I 

^STTT^, 1 

The question is, Do the various requirements such as gambling 
away a young cow, vanquishing princes in a tournament, recital 
of the story of Sunahsepa, ablution, and so forth, constitute a 
subordinate ritual to the Rajasuya, or have they an independent 
status ? The conclusion is that, as no special reward is declared 
in connection with them, and as, in close proximity to them, 
occurs the royal sacrifice for which “ svarajya is assigned as a 
reward, that which has no reward becomes subordinate to that 
which has it. 

— Sutra 14, line 133 ff. — In the Balaki-Ajatasatru dialogue in 
Brih. ii. 1 and Kaush. iv, several upasanas of Brahman as 
‘‘ Atishthah, “ Tejasvin, ’* “Purnam,’’ “Vishasahi,’‘ “Pratirupa,’’ 
“ Rochishnu, ’ Anapaga, ” “ Atmanvi, ’* etc. are mentioned, 
and in each case the corresponding fruit of the upasana makes 
the upasaka himself endowed with the above attributes : 

^ ^ l3;clRqgqT^ I 

The principles which the Purvapakshin here introduces as re- 
gwrds parinamitva knowledge resulting in the Atman’s being 
made liable toparinama is accordingly a recognised Upanishadic 
principle which has been here turned to an absurd use. — In the 
Vedantic system, “ Saguna-upasanas ” or meditations on certain 
qualified aspects of Brahman are prescribed as means or steps 
leading to the upasana of the Nirguna pr quality-less Brahman. 
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— Sutra 14, line 145. — A definition, according to the Advaits 
philosophy, is of two kinds : “ svarupa-lakshana ** and “ ta^stha- 
lakehana. ** The first describes the real essence of a thing, e. 
when Brahman is defined as “ sat, chit, and ananda ; ” the second 
is defined as — 

Thus, it is only when the Brahman is “ M^yasabala ” or viewed 
as obscured by cosmic illusion that it produces, controls, and re- 
absorbs the universe : the “ suddha ’* Brahman is absolutely un- 
related in any way to the universe. Thus the definition in 
Brahmasutra T. i. 2 is not true of the “ suddha ** Brahman ; but 
as no other cause to the world is possible, the definition serves to 
distinguish Brahman from other alleged first principles like the 
Pradhana. 

— Sutra 15, line 5 ff . — Although smoke is the karya or effect of 
fire, as we ordinarily understand the relation — so that it is only 
when fire is there that smoke can arise — fire is not the material 
or upadana out of which smoke is evolved, just as clay is the 
material out of which the jar is formed. Fire, at the most, be- 
comes one of the essential conditions for the production of smofce 
and does not therefore differ from other conditions like air or 
akasa, in the absence of which also smoke cannot arise. 

— Sutra 15, line 8. — The special qualifications, viz , avichchhina- 
mula-dirgharekhavastha, or hahalordhvagratva, are suggested by 
the circumstance that the smoke in the cow-boy’s pipe is cold, 
not copious, and not steadily rising upwards in a thick column. 

—Sutra 15, line 9. — To have a “ karyakSrana *’ relation leading 
to identity between two things, it is not enough that one of them 
should exist only when the other exists ; it should be so much 
infused or interpenetrated with the characteristic attributes of 
the other as to raise a vivid mental picture of it, so that one 
could equate the two as when it is said: the jar is clay. We 
cannot however say : the smoke is fire. Smoke can possibly 
suggest humid fuel, but never the heat and brightness of fire. 

—Sutra 15, line 1 1. — The alternative reading of the text of the 
sutra might have been suggested by the SamkhyakJirika 9 — 
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“ Because nou-exisfcence can never be brought into existence ; 
because people use ( definite ) materials (for definite ends ) ; be- 
cause everything does not spring from everything ; because a 
capable cause must produce what it is capable to produce ; and 
because ( the effect ) iy, of the nature of the cause ; therefore the 
effect pre-exists ( in the cause ).” Sahkar^charya’s interpretation 
of the word is, however, different* — Vallabhacharya, who inter- 
prets the sufcra as preaching the reality of the world ( the world, 
the effect, is perceived by us because it exists, bhave ), roundly 
accuses Sarikaracharya of wilful perversion — 

— Sutra 16, line 6- — For the idea compare Mathara’s explanation 
under the Sfiihkhyakarika quoted in the preceding note^— 

1 clH, I Ctrl, ?ft I 

— Sutra 16, line 8 ff. — The argument is rather subtle. We 
might recall the instance of a reasoning conformable to scrip- 
ture which Sahkarachirya gave under II. i. which implies 
that the essence of a thing is what never leaves it under all cir- 
cumstances. What in a jar is this essence that endures? Not 
its colour or shape; for these might wear away. Not even its 
jar-ness ; for it was not there before production, and will vanish 
away after its destruction. Only earth or clay remains. Work- 
ing backwards to the cause of clay and to the First Cause of the 
world, the only thing that endures in the world and therefore 
forms the essence of the totality of effects is mere existence, and 
not particularised existence. And we know that the karana or 
Brahman is existence, intelligence and bliss. Now a mere exis- 
tence cannot be further discriminated. It is, and can be, only 
“ akhandaikarupa.” Hence the essence of a karya is karana, 
and of the totality of the karyas, the Karana, viz.. Brahman. 

— Sutra 17 line 10. — This maxim of interpretation is given ip 
Mlmamsasutra 1. iv. 29 — 

Sahara’s comment on it runs thus-^ 
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^T: 1 I ^ I cl^ — 

^IV* ^ — IRf I 

cH^q I I 

^fRFqw^?r?r R^TqT%’^ T^m I 

^wr^RvqfRJT II 

The same rule is to be applied to statements like — 

qR^^ 1 TT^I ^]^ ^TTT^I I 

—Sutra 17, line 15-— See below. IL i. 18, lines 44 ff. 

— Sutra 18. line 2. — The “ yukti ’* used in the next few lines is 
the same that we have in Saiiikhyakarifca 9, above quoted, viz,, 
“ Upadanagrahanat.” — The assumption of an “ atisaya ” or a 
subtle-form of the effect in the cause practically amounts to 
‘‘ satkaryavada.” The assumption of some “ sakti ** or potency 
avoids, it is true, a direct reference to the effect, as it is a some- 
thing inherent in the cause. But that something must have at 
least existence. If it be a non-existent something, you cannot say 
that it is peculiar to clay or milk or any specific cause. The 
sakti therefore must be an existing something; and we now in- 
quire if it is distinct from ( i ) cause, and from ( ii ) effect. If it 
be altogether distinct from cause, how can you say that it is pe- 
culiar to cause and always inheres in it? Also if it is altogether 
distinct from the effect, why should such a tertium quid entirely 
unrelated to the jar be taken to be the determinant of the jar any 
more than that of cloth or of curds, seeing that the quality of 
“anyatva”or distinctness is possessed by the sakti with reference 
to all these effects ? Hence the conclusion. 

— Sutra 18, line 13. — The doctrine of Samavaya is peculiar to 
the Vaiseshika Philosophy, which regards it as an independent 
category. Samavaya is a “ padartha ” which is defined as — 

and which is said to exist between the following five “ ayutvT 
eiddha ** pairs~ 
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msrgci^^ q«Tr — 
=5llf^5q€t, 

II 

It is the first pair in particular that comes into discussion in the 
ordinary causal relation. The threads are the parts or “avayavas” 
out .of which cloth, the “ avayavin *’ isproduced. The Vaiseshikas 
hold that threads are distinct from the cloth and that the cloth is 
a new something which is generated in consequence of the 
“ karakavyapara ” or causal operation; The threads have merged 
their independent existence as threads into the cloth which is 
generated : but in course of time, when the cloth is destroyed, the 
threads are what remain behind. Hence we cannot say that the 
threads are really non-existent in the cloth. They are there, but 
in an inseparable condition. The moment you try to separate 
them the cloth vanishes. That two distinct things like threads 
and cloth should remain so inseparably united together calls, 
according to the Vaiseshikas, for a special explanation ; and this 
they attempted to furnish by imagining a special link orrelation 
between the two in the form of what they call Samavaya, which 
is like glue holding two pieces of paper tightly together. The 
glue is by nature adhesive and nothing more is needed to keep 
the paper on either side and the glue together. Sankaracharya is 
about to discuss the inadequacy of the explanation : but, such 
as it was, it has served to give a common-sense, realistic turn to 
the Vaiseshika Philosophy, both in its explanation of the causal 
relation and of the relation between substance and its qualities- 
A much fuller refutation of the Samavaya is given under Il.ii. 13. 

— Sulra 18, line 17. — Saihyoga or conjunction is one of the 
twenty-four qualities or gunas enumerated in the Vaiseshika 
Philosophy— 

Every guna exists upon the dravya of gunin by a samavaya rela- 
tion. If samavaya as well as sarhyoga is a sambandha or a 
relation of connection, Sankaracharya rightly protests against the 
unlike treatment given to each. Compare IJ. ii. 13, lines 11-15- 
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Sutra 18, line 19 ff. We can at any time see only parts of a 
jar : the side of the jar turned away from us, its inside, bottom, 
etc. as the case may be — remain invisible in any single act of 
seeing. If, therefore, jar, the avayavin, resides in all the ava- 
yavas taken together, we can never visualise the jar because we 
can never take in all the avayavas together in one effort of vision 
(case i. a]. If the avayavin jar ( which means a totality of ava. 
yavas ) is to reside in such a manner that each of its own ava- 
yavas comes seriatim into contact with the corresponding avayava 
of its cause the clay ( as does the thread with the flowers woven 
into a garland ), so that in one glance we can take in the whole 
avayavin, although only a few of its avayavas are in contact 
with the eye ( as we can lift up the whole garland by grasping 
only a few of its flowers ), we in that case get rid of the earlier 
difficulty but fall into another, inasmuch as we are arguing as 
if the avayavas which go to make up the totality of the jar are 
different from the avayavas in which that totality is to reside as 
a whole. And the same hypothesis and the same difficulty will 
have to be repeated about this new totality and its constituent 
avayavas [case I b]. If, finally, the whole jar is to reside in 
each single constituent avayava, turn by turn, the difficulty just 
alluded to, viz., positing a double series of avayavas, remains 
just the same, and there arises another new difficulty that, while 
the bottom of the jar is having the jar-ness on it so that water 
does not leak downwards, its sides will have no jar-ness on them 
and will therefore— as mere particles of clay — fall asunder 
[ Case ii ]. 

— Sutra 18 , line 28 . — Sahkav^charya mentions the two cities of 
Srughna and Pataliputra once more under IV. ii, 5 — 

The late Justice Telang argued that this offhand allusion to these 
cities must be taken to imply that both these cities were in exis- 
tence in Sankaracharya*s days. Now we know that Pataliputra, 
once the capital of India, and mentioned by Patanjali ( B. C. 150 ) 
and several Greek and Chinese writers, was washed away about 
the year A. D. 750 by excessive floods. The city formerly stood 
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on the tongue of land formed by the confluence of the Sona and 
the Ganges, on the southern bank of the latter, the modern city 
of Patna dating only from the time of Sher Shah ( A. D. 1514). 
Srughna also is a very ancient city situated near Thaneshwar 
on the Jumna and identified with modern Sugh, which barely 
contains a few hundred houses. This latter city was in ruins at 
the time of the visit of Hiuen Tsang. “ It possessed five monas- 
teries cpntaining one thousand monks who discussed clearly and 
ably the most profound and abstract questions ; it also possessed 
one hundred temples of Brahmins, whose followers were extre- 
mely numerous.** Both these cities must have been in a flouri- 
shing condition in the days of Sankara, whose date can there- 
fore be not later than about 750 A. D. — argued Telang. But why 
must the cities be in a flourishing condition ? And might not 
these examples have been used by others before Sankara? As 
a matter of fact Patahjali, commenting upon Varttika 12 to 
Panini I. i. 1 and Varttika 48 to I. ii. 64 uses an allied illustra- 
tion, \iz. — 

The Samkbyasutra I. 28 names the same two cities as our text — 

I 

—Sutra 18, line 30. — The Jatior SSmanya (genus or generality) 
is defined as — 

It is believed to have a real existence independent of the speOies, 
herein resembling the Ideas of Platonic Philosphy. L Jati is 
one, and is found existing at one and the same time on all the 
species. Hence the point of the illustration. 

“Sutra 1 8, llnc^34. — A thing is what it is because it functions 
in a particular manner. The hand cut off from the body is no 
longer the hand, as Artistotle said long ago. The avayavin 
therefore must act as a full-fiedged avayavin before we are pre- 
pared to assume that every one of its constituent particles con- 
tains the whole avayavin. This of course is impossible. 
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Sutra 18, line 35. — A verb or an akhyata implies a process of 
happening, with a beginning, a middle, and an end, and a defi- 
nite sequence : As Yaska says ( Nirukta i. 1 )— 

I 

Now, the verbal action implied in the statement, “ the jar is pro- 
duced,” involves a “ karaka-vpayara,” that is to say, a series of 
complicated movements to which the product-in-the making is 
being subjected by a definite agent working with the help of 
specific instfumentH and accessories. And Sahkaracharya perti- 
nently asks, who;or what is being subjected to this “ karaka- 
vyapara, ” which begins much prior to tire exact moment of the 
“ production of tiie jar as popularly understood ? The produc- 
tion of the jar is an assemblage of activities such as refining, 
kneading, moulding, whirling on the wheel, drying, baking and 
whatnot. If the clay is to undergo these processes, as the sum- 
total of the processes is equal to production, we will have to say 
that clay is being produced and not the jar. If the jar is declar- 
ed as being produced, it must exist throughout the whole process, 
in which case there cannot be any antecedent non-existence of 
the effect. If neither clay nor jar nor anything else is to be the 
subject of the action, the action becomes “soul-less.” 


—Sutra 18, line 43. — The Puivapakshin tries to get over the 
difficulty by declaring that the multiform karaka- vyapara is no- 
thing but a process of establishing the relation (ofsamavaya) 
between the caiiso clay, and the effect jar; or — as an alternative 
supposition — between the jar and own existence. The latter 
supposition, although apparently maintained by certain older 
Vaiseshikas, is hardly convincing. Sahkaracharya, however, 
objects to it by pointing out that since the causal operation is a 
process occupying several moments, and commencing much 
prior to the moment of the so-called production of the jar, this 
would amount to an attempt to connect existence with non- 
existence. 

-“--Sutra 18, line 45. — Abhavaor non-existence as a padartha is 
divided by the Vaiseshikas into four varieties : 

6 [ BrahmasntrabhSshya, Notes] 
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’T»iT 1 ?TKrci^R?T?^gi-g5rs^^'h^i^s?^^r- 

^TT^:, W ^ II 

Now, the point of Sahkaracharya’s contention is that if jar is to 
be produced, let uS say, to-morrow, to say that there is its non- 
existence to-day, and that this non existence is to end after 24 
hours is an abuse of language. “To-day” is not any the poorer or 
the richer for the non-existence of the jar or for a host of other 
non-existences. The non-existences being mere voids, how can 
you distinguish the non-existence of to-morrow’s would-be jar 
from the non-existence of the day-after-to-morrow s would-be jar 
or plate or piece-of-cloth ? 

— Sutra 18, line 41. — The king Purnavannan is also alluded to 
by Sankaracharya in his Bhashya on the Chhandogya Upanishad^ 
i. 23 (Anandasrama ed., page 115 ) — 

I 

A.re we justified in regarding Purnavarman and Rajavarman as 
names of actual kings ;and even if they are the names of actual 
kings, must we regard them as more or less contemporaries of 
Sankaracharya ? There are also names of other kings mention- 
ed by Sankaracharya. Thus under II. iv. 1 he says— 

and under IV. iii. 5— 

One of these, Balavarman, has been with great probability iden- 
tified with a Chaiukya prince of that name who can be assigned 
to the period, cir. 767 to 785 A.D. ( see Indian Antiquary for 1912, 
p. 200). ■ Jayasiihha and Krishnagupta are more dubious figures 
We know of no names that would exactly fit the time. The late* 
Justice Telang tried to identify Purnavarman with a Magadha 
prince of that name belonging to oir. 600 A.D. But as a consi- 
derable mass of recent evidence marks the end of the eighth 
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century as the floruit of the Acharya, we have to leave the 
attempt to more precisely locate Jayasiihha, Krishnagupta 
Purnavarman, Rajavarman, and the rest as impracticable in the 
present state of our knowledge. The identification of Balavar- 
man with the Chalukya prince we might accept, because it har- 
monises with other facts independently ascertained. 

— Sutra 18, lines 53 to 58. — The Brahmavidyabharanakara thus 
clearly explains the point at issue — 

ci5Ji w I RR 

RRRT"Ji37i ’ysRW 

=i|lR55'Rct I ^ i ^ I 13 ;^^ 

I ?I’in=g II 

I sn^fRRliRmi iiiii0T^qR%: I 
RRfTf^: I RRRi3?5jRR;R'wr uiwtt^q Rcrkrrt^rr^: II 
JIRTRR: R5i3^RrTf^^TR;R’?ft?R%^ STRcl 

, Rfl RtWRRRRT W 

f^rsRSRRRr 3Tr^^r l RJf i 

3T^ II 

The ultimate view that is endorsed by Sahkaraoharya is not 
“ satA:ar/yavada ” but “ sat/curanavada” — if we may coin the term 
to denote the antecedent existence of the karya not as karya but 
as karana. As the Bhamatikara has declared with his usual 
lucidity — 

133 q?3R' ^ q;RiRq?R^q fl 3?^, 

srfJrqN 3 f^Rfirqrf^vrfRW ^rtrir^ ll 

Production, in other words, is no phyncal happening of any kind; 
it is a mental or intellectual fact comparable to the imaginings of 
th^ dream-world. Cause = Effect, minus Time ; Effect = Cause, 
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plus Time ; and for an absolute intellect Time does not exist. 
Hence, Cause = Effect. This takes us as near the Kantian view- 
point as one can ever wish. 

— Sutra 18, line I i. — For detailed refutation of the Buddhistic 
doctrine of the momentariness of things see II. ii. 18-27. Since 
there endures a ijermanent substance or Vastu amidst modifica- 
tions in form, size, and so forth, we cannot say that all things 
are momentary only. 

—Sutra 18, line 72,— There is not much appreciable difference 
between the earlier argument that production will be “akartrika” 
and the present argument that the causal-operation will be “ nir- 
vishaya,” seeing that “ ghata ” is both the ( grammatical ) kartri 
of the verb “ ufcpadyate ” and the vishaya of the “ utpatti. ” They 
are merely two ways of looking at the same fact. 

— Sutra 19, line 7. — All Bhashyakaras understand the simile in 
this and in the next sutra in the same manner as Sankaracharya. 
Ramanuja, however, takes sutra 19 to mean — 

5153, 1 

Madhvachfirya’s mode of interpretation is peculiar to himself — 

q'-qr iimTR = q«fT q 5 ^ 3733 ,, 

3T33F3WPr I 

This only s.hows how ingenious writers could make the sutras 
mean any and everything to suit their own theory. 

—Sutra 20, line 1. — As regards the five breaths — Prana, Apana, 
Vyana, UdSna, and Samana — they are regarded as different names 
given, according to location and function, to one and the same 
Vital -principle. The locations are given in the familiar stanza — 

qi'm 5l:sqT3: 33I5fl 3im3r?3: I 
^ 3 : q:'>3:^5qt sqR-. ll 

Pranay§ma, as a process of controlling breath, has three stages— 
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^f;cTr2rciTif]: I 

In the last process the wind, Vachaspati tells us, — 

— The “ Arambhana *’ adhikarana as a whole has evoked consider- 
able differences of opinion amongst the Bliash 5 ’’akaras, and quite 
naturally. First as to the extent of the adhikarana, while Bhas- 
kara and Vallabha agree with Sankara in making it consist of 
seven sutras ( 14-20), Ramanuja, Ninibarka, and wSrikantha read 
our sutras 17 and 18 as one continuous sutra, SrJkantha further 
including in the topic of this adhikarana sutras 21, 22 and 23. 
The Upaiiishadic passage intended by sutra 14 is given identi- 
cally by all Blidshyakaras except Madhva, w’ho makes thc“arain- 
bhana ” passage refer to Higveda x. 81, 2 — 

And in accordance with that passage makes the sutra raise the 
question as to whether the material out of which God fashioned 
the world — distinct from him as it w^as — was independent of him 
or subservient to him. — Nimbtlrka in the same sutra makes the 
word “ au-anyatva to mean ‘‘ an-a/z/rm/'a-bbinnatva, “ i. c., not 
(ibsolute distinction between cause and effect, but only partial 
distinction from certain points of view only. Nimbarka, it will 
be noted, champions what is called the Bhed5bheda” view* 
which Sahkaracharya finds it fit to introduce as a purvapaksha in 
II. i. The interpretation, as we saw% had been current even 

before the days of Sankaraebarya ; but it seems to be rather forced. 
Against Sankaracharya’s interpretation w'e w'oiild say this much 
that while professedly essaying to answer all the logical objections 
against the Advaita position, he is compelled to throAv logic over- 
board and take his stand indubiously upon pure Scriptural autho- 
rity. Sahkaracharya could point to the wording of sutra 27 in 
defence. He, however, is forced to keep continually shifting from 
the vyavaharika ” to the “ paramarthika ” view in his interpre- 
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tation of the sutras. This was inevitable from his own philo- 
sophical position, although one is inclined to raise at times the 
question as to whether the Sutrakara himself really intended all 
that. Eglmanuja and Vallabha, having Sankara’s interpretation 
before them, make it a point to deliver a studied attack against 
him, Eamanuja introducing the discussion with the words — 

Vallabha is even more unrestrained — 

q 

On the whole one is inclined to agree wuth l^haskara s cogent 
remarks against the Mayavadin — 

Ig:, ?rl 4tHT5r^Rlft^ 

siHc-q^ I I ui^ig 

urqu^rRT R^q: ?ft 1 1 

%qqi%?ir g^RTqRqRf^g^q^qr I 

qR[: qjiqmq ficR Rqfi^iq i 
R ^ q^q q^qiq^^ 11 

Noteworthy also are the words of Kesava Kasmirin — 

(%=q |^FTiqTRqq;t% f%5T- 

?q5q q^q^q fqqr qr fq^: l 1 qfq siq^%«qT- 

qR: sfiq: ^qi^: qff qq sqR^ ?h: l 

If sutra 13, giving a popular drishtanta, be conceived from the 
“vyavahara” point of view, sutra 14 at least must give the“para- 
raarthika '* view. But inasmuch as, in Sahkaracharya’s interpre- 
tation, the creation as such is a fiction, the stitra need not have 
taken the trouble to declare the effect to be non-different from 
the cause, 
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— Sutra 21 line 3. — The first word in thesfitra has been various- 
ly interpreted: ' 

sJiti^Nc^q^rci: j. 

f stwior: J ’ 

; 

[^^t] Pi^ici. — 

The “ srufci ” passage on which Madhva bases his peculiar inter- 
pretation, viz. 

^ qFR'^ qin, II 

1 have been unable to trace to its “ sruti source. 

— Sutra 22, line 22. — In spite of Sahkaracharya’s attempt to dub 
the whole Samsara and the distinction between the souls and the 
Brahman as a fiction or illusion, there can be no gainsaying the 
fact that the wording of the present sutra clearly contemplates 
the distinction by pronouncing the Lord-and-Creator as superior. 
There are several other sutras that equally assert this distinction. 
For instance — 

V. I 

? <;-i:rR'Rm5rhi: ^ %5f, 

V3 

?. ?. ? I 

va 

?-3?T irf^grTRRRl 1 

V. V. I 

Are all these sutras, and many others of an allied nature, merely 
meant to be true from the “ vyavaharika ” point of view, and no 
more ? When cornered, the Acharya would say that he is prepared 
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to recognise the distinction between the soul and the Creator 
( = aparabrahinan\ but not that between the soul and the Para 
or the Kutastha Brahman. 

Sutra 23, line, 8. — Sankara, Nimbarka and Bhaskara take the 
word ‘‘tat ” in this sutra to refer to “ para-parikalpita-dosha ” or 
“ parokta which presumably means “ hitakaranadi-dosha ” al- 
leged in sutra 21. In an expanded form the sutra would read — 

But the way in which the above Bhashyakaras understand the 
simile does not bring out clearly how “ hitakarana ” is at all 
applicable to the stones or to the earth. The same remark applies 
to the explanation of Vallabha. The point is not to prove that 
different effects can arise out of the same cause (this was the 
topic of sutra IL i. 6 ), but to bring in the “ hitakarana ” in the 
explanation of the simile. The Ratnaprabha, accordingly, misses 
the mark when it introduces sutra 23 thus— 

I 

With this explanation, the first illustration of Sahkaracharya ex- 
plains smriipa-vaichitrya ; the second, d/iarma-vaichitrya ; the 
third, arWia/cn/yd-vaichitrya. Brahmanandasarasvat i has probabl y 
perceived the difficulty and so offers an explanation of his own, 
which is, however, a little forced. 

The other commentators seem to understand the simile somewhat 
differently — 

?r^'4T ?i|[^q3?[q^rgqqi%: — sffq;’J5?:rJTTg^r; 
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In explanation (2) “ tat ’* = “ itaravyapadesa; ” but “ itara ” 
curiously enough is taken to denote not jiva but ‘*jivakartritva.’* 
As to Ramanuja’s explanation, it has the weak-point of ( indi- 
rectly, it may be ) denying the very fact of “itaravyapadesa” 
which was the starting point of the Purvapaksha. Can the 
point of the simile be this ? — We hammer and chisel stones in 
order to shape them into images of gods» The process of ham- 
mering is extremely painful ; but it elevates the stone to a 
superior position. Similarly the so-called miseries and restric- 
tions of life are meant for the elevation of the soul, and he need 
not chafe at them. Sorrow is the necessary condition, the com- 
plement, the other side, of happiness ; and we cannot have the 
one without the other, any more than we can have light without 
darkness. Hence the “ hitakaranadosha ” does not hold good be- 
cause there is no “ahita” in the world at all, our world being the 
best of all possible worlds. We can accordingly, on the analogy 
of the hammering of the stone and the transforming of it into an 
image, explain each pain or misery as the inevitable harbinger 
of good or happiness, and so absolve God from the fault alleged. 

— Sutra 24,line 6. — It will be noted that Sahkaracharya here 
declares world-creation as forming the very nature of Brahman ; 
and yet the world he has declared as being unreal ! — According 
to Madhvacharya’s dvaitavada, Brahman can have “upasarhhara” 
and so the objection cannot be raised at all. As a consequence 
he makes sutra 24 and 25 continue the preceding discussion as 
to the possibility of the soul having created the world, Sutra 24 
according to him would mean : If a man can gather material to 
create home, why cannot he do the same and create the universe? 
The reply is that what man thinks he does unaided, he does only 
with the help and the approval of the Lord. It is not the cow 
who unaided produces milk ; it is the Lord who created her diges- 
tive organism, who is ultimately the author of the milk. And 
this Lord, the next siitra according to Madhvacharya avers, can 
work unseen, as gods and ghosts are known to do, in daily experi- 
ence. The boldness of the Puivapaksbin who maintains the soul 
to be the creator of the Universe is ceitainly \ejy Kn eikabJe, 
and would easily put to hhtme the vein tings of ircdern icicr.ct ! 
■ — Sutra 24, line 8. — “As milk by natnie, end witlcut ether 
accessories, tecemes curds, so Brahirsn by nature picducesthe 
7 I BrabxuMtitrabbSabya, Notea ] 
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world without any external material or means.” This illustration 
Sahkaracharya is going to tell us later ( II. ii. 3’® ) —is to be 
taken not as declaring any inherent power in the milk* unaided 
by a sentient controller, to produce curds. The sentient controller 
is there ; only he does not add anything to milk (we can dispense, 
with buttermilk that it is usual to add to the milk to make it 
curdle ), whereas in normal causal operations a number of extra- 
neous materials and instruments are required. This introjection 
of a sentient-creator almost takes away the very point of the illus- 
tration. It is clearly an after-thought which goes to prove that 
Safikaracharya at times uses against his opponents arguments 
that tell against his own position. It is to be noted in this con- 
nection that it is Sahkaracharya himself who notices the defici- 
ency and seeks to explain it away : he would not give the opponent 
the first chance. 

— Sutra 25, line 4. — Sahkaracharya takes the word “loke” in 
the sutra in three different senses — 

? = 

R ); 

— Sutra 25, line I5ff. — The folk-lore concerning the female crane 
conceiving at the mere hearing of the sound of thunder does not 
seem to be a biological fact. A.nd as to the explanation for the 
fact of a lake full of lotuses making an adjoining lake (that had 
no lotuses before ) in time full of similar lotuses, we have to re- 
member the part played by wind and by birds in transplanting 
seeds. 

— Sutra 26, line 14. — If Brahman is wholly used up in the 
totality of the products, whenever we see products we see the 
Brahman. Of course we may not see all the products at a time 
and consequently not obtain a full-orbed vision of Brahman; 
but provided it is a vision, the extent covered by it is immate- 
rial : thus apparently the gist of the argument. 

— Sutia 27, line lOf,— The ” Sat-sampatti ” passsgeis quoted in 
che next line. The “ Hridayayatana ” passage is Chhandogya 
viii. 3. 3 — 
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K *rT OK mm ^ I I mi- 

Ab r lucidaya is a vikaia of Btaknian, as bsiug cisated By 
it, and as BraBman is to abide in one of its creations, tbe Creator 
and the creation must be conceived ae distivict ; otherwise they 
would not have the " adharddheya ” relation- 

—Sutra 21, line 24. — Having once conceded that the Veda If 
authoritative, especially in transcendent matters, Lhe maxim 
“ credo quia impossible seems to be a logical deduction from 
the premises. Surely we cannot presume to expect that the 
mystery of the Universe was planned by the Creator in such a 
manner that it might be readily inteliigibic to the finite and 
vacillating intellect of man, who is verily the tiniest atom io 
the whole universe. Man is ceaselessly trying to know and his 
knowledge is steadily increasing. He discards old hypotheses 
and invents new ones, merely to have them supplanted by still 
newer ones. Although in this way man’s knowledge, one might 
imagine, has its own limitations, he at least has a right to expect 
that the added knowledge will merely exhibit a difference in 
degree, not iu kind ; that it will not compel him to unlearn the 
“ eternal” truths, for instance, the law of contradiction. But 
Sankaracharya is not willing to concede even that. Human 
reason has its own inherent contradictions, what Kaat styled 
the “ antinomies.” In the words of Hegel, “ Reason returns 
upon itself,” and even sruti cannot help man with any better 
solution than Sahkaracharya’s “ aghatitaghatanapatiyasl ” or 
“sattvasattvabhyam anirvachanlya” maya. Sankaracharya, how- 
everi does not stop with this negative, despondent, almost scepti- 
cal attitude. There are regions which are inaccessible to human 
reason, but which faith can penetrate and realise. Although 
man’s reason is admittedly weak, his faith is immense, is infinite. 
With that faith he can aspire to transcend the bonds of the flesh 
and be the ’Divinity itself. There is valid testimony to the 
reality of this experience, w^hich is not beyond anybody’s reach, — 
given sustained patience and an earnestness of endeavour. 

— Sutra 27, line 33. — The point is discussed by Jaimini in his 
Mlmaipsasutra X viii. 6. When we have two contradictory 
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statements with reference to the same ritual, what are we to do ? 
To quote Sahara — 

^ 'Jim ^ I I w=gj{irmT- 

f%Rr i i 

JT rl«!j ^ I I 

K’ji ^ I 

II 

— Sutra 27, line 45. See note to sutra IL i 14, line 134, above. 

—Sutra 28, line 2. — Most Bhashyakaras understand Atman = 
Jiva. If the individual soul contains within himself so many 
strange and contradictory powers, why should one object to God’s 
having them ? Others who take Atman = Brahman practically 
intend to convey the same idea. As Vallabha says — 



srrf^t srarPn f^f^irrsTTfi i 

Madhva includes our sutra 26 under the “ Jivakartritva ” adhi- 
karana and discusses “Isvarakartritva” only with sutra 27. 

— Sutra 29, line I. — Under IL ikll, 13 Sahkaracharya has urged 
the objection in question against the Saihkhya and the Vaise- 
shika systems. — While in the case of the Vedantins srutis declar- 
ed both “ niravayavatva ” and “ parinamitva, ” the Sarhkhyas 
assume “ savayavatva ” of the Pradhana and hope thereby to 
escape the fault of “kritsnaprasakti.” And our argument against 
the assumed “savayavatya” they brush aside as not valid, being 
based on mere reason (line 9f). But this lands them into further 
troubles. 

— Sutra'^29, line 13, — The VaiSeshikas explain that when two 
atoms are united to produce a dvyanuka or binary-atom, there 
arises in the binary a magnitude or dimension distinct from that 
of the atom. But this is not due to the addition of the dimension 
of one atom to that of the other. The new dimension is due to 
the fact that there are two atoms : to the ‘gamkhyS* of the atoms. 
These are mere words, and Sahkaracharya has not lost the oppor- 
tunity to expose their vacuity. 
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'Sutra 29, line 16. ^Wifch sutra 29 Sankara fittingly brings 
the adhikarana to a close, thereby disposing of the dilemma or 
the nbhayatahpasa rajjuli {the double-nooned rope) involved 
in sutra 26. Ramanuja, Srikantha, Bhaskara, Nimbarka and 
Madhva regard the next two sutras also as a part of this adhi- 
karana. Apart from this, the Visishtadvaita school must find 
it somewhat hard to declare for the “ niravayavatva ” of the 
Lord when his body consists of chit and achit as its constituents* 
Ramanuja’s theory is — 

Creation in other words is the visible and tangible manifestation 
of what previously existed in a subtle and imperceptible form. 
If creation is savayava, the savayavatva must also be supposed 
to be immanent in the Creator. Hence ultimately all Bhashya- 
karas have to appeal to sruti. It is not correct to say that the 
theory of Ramanuja appeals to reason wlule that of Sankara ne- 
gates it altogether. On this point all are in the same boat. 

—“Sutra 30, line 4. — It is somewhat strange that the siitra 
should use the feminine word “ sarvopeta. ” The “ Para Devata” 
referred to in Chhandogya (vi. 8. 6) and elsewhere is naturally 
suggested as the viseshya. Madhva, however, has discovered a 
Sruti, viz — 

which it is perhaps vain to try to trace in any extant Sariihita. 
The Svetasvatara passage ( vi. 8 ) — 

is the one pointedly referred to by most Bbashyakaras. Advan- 
tage has also been taken of the use of the feminine epithet in the 
sutra, which is declared to teach the doctrine which assigns a 
real sakti (and not merely the power of illusion ) to the Lord. 

— Sutra 3 1 , line 5. — The objection beginning with “ katharh 
cha ”( line 5 ) is a characteristic insertion designed to introduce 
the MSyavada ( see line 11 below ). While siitra 24 answers the 
objection on the score of the absence of any external means and 
instruments, the present sutra considers the objection based upon 
the absence of all limbs and sense-organs belonging to God’s owix 
body, 
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—Sutra 52, line 6. — 'This seems to be the popular explanation 
of the smti passage. It has also a deeper mataphysioal signifi- 
cance : The love that you show to others is a reflex of your 
love for your own Self. In loving others you feel that you are 
more fully and more truly realising your own Self. 

—Sutra 32, line 1. — ^ While the argument from design is popu- 
larly put forward to suggest an intelligent Author to the world, 
the same argument, it must not be forgotton, reduces the Creator 
to the level of the ordinary man who is immersed in a ceaseless 
chase after ends and after means to those ends. 

— Sutra 33, line II. — Apravrittih : this may imply a total dis- 
inclination to create, or passivity ; or even the occasional ness or 
kadachitkatva of the Pravritti, seeing that there is no Prayojana 
or motive either for the God’s creating or for his not-creating. 

— Sutra 33 line 12. — Like sutra 24 this sutra asserts creative 
activity as being the “ svabhava ” of the Lord. This implies not 
unconscious or involuntary action, but action which involves no 
effort and no hesitation whatsoever, Our breathing becomes 
naturally heavy and short as we climb a hill ; so the ‘svabhava*’ 
can show natural adaptation to circumstances. What God does in 
the normal course of things appears to us as his most carefully 
balanced activity undertaken after the fullest deliberation. As 
in the case of the truly wise man, so in the case of the Lord — 

^ 2?rF5tiP>r i 

Sahkaracharya, however, characteristically brings in his Maya- 
vada and declares the whole creation as not a physical fact but 
an intellectual perception: see above, 11. i. 18, lines 53-58, Notes. 

—Sutra 34, line 1. — In sutra 21 the point under discussion was 
the Lord’s treatment unto himself ; in the present sutra, it is his 
treatment of the other souls. 

— Sutra 34, line 15. — The analogy of the rain fails us, because 
while the characteristic differences of the seeds can exist inde- 
pendently of the rain, in the case of God there can be no diver- 
sity in the world for which he is not himself responsible. 

— Sutra 34, line 21. — The Kaushitaki passage, which seems at 
first sight to go against Sankaracharya, is to be so interpreted as 
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fco conform with the Brihadaranyaka passage next quoted, inas- 
much as the Veda can never teach contradicfcory things. Under- 
stand karayati to mean, therefore,— 

Nor is the Lord s independence in any way endangered by his 
paying attention to the karman of men. As the Bhamatikara 
says'— 

— Sutra 35, line 7. — Even in Sankara’s Mayavada the follow- 
ing six objects are regarded as without a beginning — 

^5ft f^r qqr i 

The last of these, the relation of Chit and Avidya, is responsible 
for the Samsara, which as a consequence is without a beginning. 

— Sutra 36, line 1. — fiarnanuja and Nirnbarka read sutias 35 
and 36 as one shtra, while they seem to have been both ignored 
by Srikantha. 

— Sutra 36, line 5 . — Kevala-avidya is like the SarhkhyaPradhana 
in a state of equipoise of its constitutent gunas : is incapable of 
occasioning any karman or bhoga, the oj3fspring of inequality 
leading to a disturbance of the balanced pose. In the condition 
of sushupti ( deep-sleep ) or of Pralaya ( cosmic “ involution ”) the 
Avidya is “ kevala ” and occasions no continuance of activity 
for the time. 

— Sutra 36, line 8. — Any inquiry started as to the ultimate ori- 
gins of the Samsara, it must not be forgotten, is bound to be start- 
ed by one who himself is already in the Sariisara, floating with 
the stream. He cannot possibly review the stream from a de- 
tached position any more than can the denizen of the earth step 
outside the earth so as to weigh it or to move it with a fulcrum 
ThejMlmaipsa position— Na kadachid anidrisaiii jagat— can in 
some sense be regarded as a confession to the same point of view. 
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— Sutra 36, line 1 4. — An anticipatory reference to a future fact 
one should resort to only when there is no other way out. Thus, 
to take a srauta example, we are told in one context — 

“ That the husks are to be rubbed off or removed by means of the 
‘ PurodS-sa ’ plate/’ This is a direction to be observed soon after 
the grains are pounded in order to separate the husks. The puro- 
dasa cakes are to be prepared out of Ibis very grain. How caTi 
we therefore speak of a ‘ purodasa’ plate before tlie purodasa is 
cooked V But as there is no way out, we have to suppose that the 
plate is called ‘ purodasa’ in anticipation of its being used to 
cook the grain after the husk is removed and the grain turned into 
flour. Similar is the case with the injunction — 

In those cases however, where, a relation with what has gone be- 
fore and what is to come is equally possible, the former has nece- 
ssarily to be preferred. 

— Sulra 37, line 5. — That Brahman has certain “ dharmas” or 
“ saktis ” is unhesitatingly declared in this sutra again, as in 
sutra 30 before. And yet the commentary Brahmainritavarshinl 
remarks — 





ADHYAYA SECOND 

PADA SECOND 

— Sutra 1 , line 1 , — ■ As there seems to be a prima facie inconsis- 
tency, diversity and even contradiction in the various statements 
about facts and practices that are scattered all over the “ Veda,’* 
(i. e., Mantras and Brahmanas, ) the necessity of harmonising 
them in the interest of orthodoxy was very early felt. The 
“ Srauta-sutras ” of the the various Vedic schools undertook, each 
for its own specific charaiia or for the sakha, the task of evolv- 
ing order and unity from out of the manifold obiter dicla of the 
Brahmanic texts concerning sacrifices and sacrificial matters. 
The Grihya-sutras” did the same for the Domestic ritual, while 
Jairaini’s ( Purva-)mimamsa~sutras, assuming the standpoint of 
detachment from specific schools, and without going in too much 
for the minutiae of the ritual, endeavoured to build up a “science 
of exegesis,** which could be and has been applied even to texts 
other than the Veda. The Furvamimamsa-sutras had confined 
their attention mainly to the Brahmanic texts. The Aranyakasi 
and particularly the Upanishads— though technically forming a 
part of the Brahmanas— were, if not actually ignored by Jaimini, 
at any rate relegated to the position of an “ Artbavada ” ( see 
note to 11. i. 5'^*^ ). The Ufctara-mimamsa { = Vedanta) sastra, 
differing from Jaimini as to the value and the purpose of the 
Upanishadic texts, essayed to harmonise the apparently diver* 
gent teachings of these texts on points such as the author and 
the nature of the creation, the nature of the Atman or individual 
soul and his ultimate destiny, etc., by applying the very same 
canons of interpretation that Jaimini had evolved — only premis- 
ing that the knowledge of the Reality vouched for by these texts 
secured emancipation in a way that the ritualistic practices of 
the Karraakanda (which was another name for the Purvamimaipsa) 
were unable to effect. The main purpose of the Vedantasastra 
v^as thus primarily exegetic. The establishment of any specific 
metaphysical conclusion by independent ratiocination, or the 
overthrowing of any given theory by means of mere logical 
8 [ Brahmastttrabli&shjai Notes ] 
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argumentations, was admittedly foreign to its original purpose. 
Should this be taken to mean that the present so-called “Tarka-” 
pada was felt to be an interloper into the treatise ? See lines 6fif. 
below, and see also my paper on the “Multiple Authorship of the 
Vedantasutras, ” in The Indian Philosophical Review^ II, 2, pages 
141454. 

—Sutra 1 , line 8ff . — See ante ii. 1. 

— Sillra I, line I2ff. — For Brahmasutra I. i. 5 see our Kote on 
II. i. 1^^’ before. Brahmasutra 1. i. 18 takes its stand on passages 
like Tait. Up., II. 6 — 

I II 

where the conceiving of the desire to be manifold or to procreate 
presupposes a sentient Creator. Brahmasutra I. iv. 28, coming at 
the very end of the “ Samanvaya ” chapter, intends to assert that 
VedAntio passages other than those actually dealt with in the 
chapter — in case they be interpreted in a way antagonistic to 
the Advaifca theory— might be analogically explained in confor- 
mity with the Brahman theory. 

— Siuiia I, line 18* — This probably explains the name “Tarka»- 
pada-“ The more usual title generally givenin thecolophona is — 
“ S^kbyadir-matanam dushtatvapradaisanam,’* The more con*- 
venient name adopted in this edition is familiar enough to Pandits 
and Commentators. See, for instance, Rahgaramanuja’s Prakfi^ 
aika on the Kathopanisbad, I. ii. 19. 

—Sutra 1, line ZOft — The starting point of the Classical Saihf 
khya Philosophy here controverted is an absolute opposition bet- 
ween the subject and the object. Man is the victim of this oppo- 
sition from the very first breath he draws in this world, and his 
earliest cry is a forlorn 'endeavour to get out of the range of this 
opposition. The opposition grows in volume as the man advances 
iti years, and with that grows also his persistent endeavour 
to overcome it, bringing in its train far more grief and suflfering 
than what it succeeds in allaying. If only the subject could 
remain entirely dissociated from the object, there would be an 
fnd for once and for all to all hankering, all movement, 
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all suffering in fact In his true nature Purusha, the subject, is 
the unconcerned “witness,” who is capable of seeing but incapable 
of action ; unchangeable in nature, but, through absence of real 
discrimination, imagining himself as being susceptible to change 
and consequent suffering; eternally and intrinsically free, al- 
though on account of foolishly identifying himself with the ex*- 
bibitions of sense and outward things, he is weltering in the bond- 
age of Samsara, from which discriminating knowledge or Viveka 
alone can bring him salvation. As the “ object ” is real so like- 
wise fa this bondage and the consequent suffering of thePurushaJ 
and as a corollary from this, it becomes necessary to believe in 
the existence of an infinite number of Purushas to account for 
the grades and varieties of human experience. 

— What then is the nature of the Object, the root-cause of all this 
ado? The Object is the direct contrast to the Subject. The Sub- 
ject, like the lame man of the favourite metaphor, sees but cannot 
move : the Object, like the blind man, moves but cannot see. The 
one is discerning, self-subsistent, and immobile : the other non- 
sentient, dependent, and variable : as Isvarakrisbna has put it 
(Karikall)— 

The object, however, like the dancing-girl, spreads itself out to 
the gaze of the Purusha and shows him all this phantasmagoria 
only as long as he is immersed in an ignorance about his real 
nature. Once the Purusha realises his distinctness, the world 
vanishes from his sight utterly. Compare Karika 59, 66— 

I 

^ II 

And as there is an infinite number of Pumshas, the object or the 
Prak^i can stand in different relations to them at one and the 
same thne, To this effect runs the well-known “ A^-man^ni ” 
( Srots^atam Upanishad, iv. 5 ) — 
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irar: ?rw: 1 

®r^T ^ II 

— But in this very conception of the possibility of a coming-into- 
relation that is believed to obtain between two absolute contra- 
dictories like the Purusha and the Pradhana lies both the strength 
and the weakness of the system. The relation is a real relation, 
not a figment of imagination, a maya. — And since, according to 
hypothesis, the Purusha is incapable. of doing anything with a 
view to come into relation, it is the Pradhana or Prakriti that has 
to be thought of as having a two-fold existence r that which it puts 
forth when under relation, and that which belongs to it intrin- 
sically: or, to speak in the terms of the system, an Avyakta or 
non-manifest and a Vyakta of a manifest form. Isvarakrishna 
thus differentiates the two (Karika 10) — 

il. I 

— The Vyakta, Avyakta, and Jha (=> Purusha) thus form the 
three ground-principles of the system. The Vyakta is the universe 
as we see it; the Avyakta is the primitive “ protoplasmic” condi- 
tion of the same ; and the evolution of this into the other is assu- 
med to be a process taking place — under the “ seeing,” it is true 
of the Purusha — but nevertheless as a something inevitable, self- 
impelled, and inwardly-regulated. The Saihkhyas thus seem to 
have Buperadded a personalistic factor to the generally understood 
conception of “ evolution and this is by no means inconsistent 
with their dualistic starting point. 

— The starting-point of the present-day Theory of Evolution is 
neither Matter alone, nor Energy alone, but rather a deft 
welding of the two into one ; and the progress of the evolution 
is declared to consist in a separation of the two, and a subsequent 
continuous change “from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity, 
to definite, coherent heterogeneity of structure and func- 
tion, through successive differentiations and integrations.” 
In a somewhat analogous fashion the Saihkhyas also assume, 
besides the initial dualism of Prakriti and Purusha, a bifurcation 
of the Prakriti into aspects which are directly opposed to each 
other. One they style the S^ttya is described as li^ht, 
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luminoup, fine, subtle, buoyant, joyous and so forth ; the other is 
Tanias which is heavy, dark, gross, coarse, stupid and joyless. 
And just asthe “Vyakta'’ was the via media between the“Avyakta” 
and the Purusha, so the Samkhyas have found it necessary to 
assume a third aspect, the Rajas, which represents the process of 
transition from Sattva to Tamas or Tamas to Sattva. Rajas ac- 
cordingly is the principle of effort, inspiration, activity, passion, 
and emotion. These three Qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
“—they are more appropriately called Constituents, or Aspects— 
are in a state of “equipoise” in the Avyakta. The ‘seeing* by 
the Purusha under the influence of non discrimination disturbs 
the balance and then the whole process of evolution or Parinama 
explodes itself away altogether automatically. 

— Two opposites at each of the two extremities, with o, ter Hum 
quid by way of a bridge in between, has been the formula that 
the Samkhyas have worked out in all departments of philosophy. 
They recognise three means of knowledge orpramanas : Perception 
and Authority standing at the two extremities, while Inference 
comes between the two as possessing an element of each. The 
smoke, for instance, has to be seen, the smoke-fire relation to be 
taken for granted. — Again, there are the three kinds of sensesi 
mind, the middle one, partaking of the nature of the five organs 
of sense on the one hand, and the five organs of action on the 
other.— 'Between the percipient Self and the gross elemental 
world outside, once more, it is the psychological organism of 
man ( technically called the lingam ) that forms the connecting 
link ; and in order that it should be the proper via media, the 
Samkhyas have made it consist of not only the eleven Indriyas 
above enumerated, but also of the five Tanraatras (Aviseshas) or 
subtle-forms of the elemental world (Viseshas) outside. 

— A peculiarity of the Samkhya psychology that deserves to be 
noted is the position that is therein assigned to Buddhi (intellect) 
and Ahamkara (“ I ’’-notion). Mahat or Buddhi is the very first 
product of the Prakriti following directly upon the first ‘seeing * 
of the Purusha, when -the equipoise of the three gunas is just dis- 
turbed. It is, so to say, the Prakriti illuminated or intellectua- 
lised ; awakened from its dull torpor and presenting to the senti- 
ent Purusha cosmic forms in a way that he can apprehend. As 
we have seen (II. i. Note ), Buddhi is, according to the 
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11111 ^^ 3^9 QQi|r 8 #nti 0 nt ; but it Is not exactly dull, inert, matter, 
Jt oomes inidvrey. It consists of the finer, subtler forms of 
mttter so transmuted as to become objects of immediate pereep^ 
tipn to tbe Pujnsbe. --- When the Purusha thereafter comes to 
fstablish, through the Buddhi, a relation with the outward, 
world, there grows in him a sense of ownership or of self-oon- 
Bciousness ( a product of aviveka ) which is represented by the 
next step in the Samkhya cosmology, namely, Ahamkara. We 
must not make the mistake, however, of regarding these stages 
as happening in time. They are rather ideal. This circum- 
stance as well as the fact that the Sftmkhyas have introduced 
idealietio terms in the midst of their cosmological theory sug- 
gest a possibility of the system having been originally idealis- 
tic in the sense of having recognhed only one Purusha (see the 
Note to Sutra 10, line 2, below ). The admission of a multipli- 
city of knowing Subjects is, in fact, inconsistent with the true 
notion of the Subject. But we cannot go out of our way to dis- 
cuss that large question here in all its bearings. — Other details 
of the system will coma up for discussion in the course of the 
text itself. 

*^SuUa I, line 21. — The Bahya-bbedas include the whole uni- 
verse of physical existences : the conditions or environments 
within which the individual is placed and which produce the 
pleasure-pain-infatuation experience of Saihsara. The Adhyat- 
mika-bbedas include the physical body within which the indi- 
vidual functions, including the psychical -apparatus of the mind, 
intellect, etc. The “body” also is the abode of all kinds of 
pleasure-pain-infatuation experiences. 

— Sutra 1, line 22. — See Note to II. i, 4, line 22f. 

— Sutra 1, Mne 25. The use of the verb vivartate for parinamate 
by the Bblshyakara is somewhat strange, and has to be under- 
stood as vividham vartate. The SarnkbyakarikS { 15 f.) referred 
to by Sahkaraohlrya ruris thus— 

\ 
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The fivo arguments establishing the existenoo of the Pradhana or 
the Avyakta are : (i) The discrete and inite existences in the 
world have the Avyakta or Pradhana as their cause, inasmuch 
as they necessarily presuppose a formless^ and infinite some- 
thing as their source and back-ground, (ii) In spite of the ap- 
parent diversity, the various objects in the world se#Ui to exhibit 
a basic homogeneity (saraanvaya) which points to their common 
origin, (iii) All wordly happenings proceed from, and are regu- 
lated by a power or energy which presupposes a couittion ei- 
haustless source of this power, (iv) The universality of the 
Law of Causation, which enables us — working backwards 
from the effects— to reach a First Uncaused Cause. And (v) 
the merging of all fhe cosmic phenomena, subsequent to their 
destruction, into their respective cause, which leads inevitably to 
the postulate of an ultimate something into which the whole uni- 
verse is funded back after Dissolution. SankarScharya is shortly 
going to criticise most of these arguments. No. 1 in line 43“'45 ; 
No. 2 in lines 39-43 ; No. 3 in Sutra 2 ; and No. 4 (and by impli- 
cation No. 5) in lines 45-47. 

—Sutra 1, line 35 ff! — SankarachSrya means to say that even if 
we grant the rule of Like cause like effect/* still, seeing that 
when the cause is two-fold— constituent and effioient“*why not 
make the effect, in a few cases at any rate, resemble the 
efficient cause ? Rather than arguing from the non-sentient con- 
stituent cause of effects back to* the first non-sentidnt constituent 
cause, namely the Pradhana, what is there to prevent ue arguing 
from the efficient and sentient causes of products (e^ g. the potter » 
of the earthen-pot) back to the first efficient cause, which must he 
a sentient Person or God? The argument becomes yet stronger 
i£ the sentient first cause is both the* constituent and the' efficient 
causes ki one. 

—Sutra 1. line 39. Anumatavyam bhevati ” is the paraphrase 
for the word “ anumanam ” in the sutra. The inference establish- 
ing Pradhana as the first cause— namely, that in KarikalS, above 
quoted — is not valid, says the sutra. The word AnumStia iS 
used itif the sense of “ inference ’* by the Sfitrafeita in two other 
places; Lii. 25 and L iii. 28, in both of which the anumftna 
is not the Samkhya anurntna. In I. i. 18 and 1. iii. 3, however, 
the word “AnumSna^’ is ufied^w the ittterpetalion of tbe^majoritly 
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of the Bhashyakaras, almost as equivalent to Pradh5na. Else- 
where the Sutrskara has used the word “ Anumanika,” i. e., 
what is established by inference, as a synonym for Pradhana ; 
see, for instance, sutra I. iv. 1. — 

The Samkhya Pradhana seems to have been thus nick-named by 
way of a ridicule ; and the word “ Asabdam ” in sutra I i. 5 
might have been used as a by-word for Pradhana for the same 
reason. Compare also the use of the word Smarta ” in I. ii. 9 in 
the sense of Pradhana. In accordance with the maxim — 

the present nick-name must have attained vogue after the 
demonstrated failure of the Samkhya attempt to find Vedic back- 
ing to their theory. — The word “ cha ” in the sutra is taken to be 
equal to “ tu by some ; but it is perhaps better to bring it in 
relation with the “cha ’* of the next sutra. 

— Sutra 1, line 40. — “ A.nvaya stands for the “ Samanvaya 
of the Karika above quoted. See Note on I. ii. 4, line Z2i. 

— Sutra I, line 42. — The following extract from the Bhamatl 
brings out the exact point of the argument — 

i;f?t RIHW 1^3: 

The Sarhkbyas could have met this argument in SahkarScharya’s 
own words; see (II, i. 24, lines 11-J2) — 

^TIRRH^cf I 

although the two oases are not exactly on a par. 
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Sutra I, line 43. Samsarga has been defined in the Kalpataru 

as — 

ggif: I 

and by Anandagiri as — 

The argument is the same as that implied in the Spencerian 
formula of Involution above quoted (Notes p. 60 ). The inter- 
action of the manifold and the heterogeneous ( which leads to 
individualisation ) presu poses some homogeneous entity as 
their starting point. All things in the world are “ parimita,” 
that is to say, manifold and heterogeneous ; and therefore the 
Prakrit! must be one and uniform. This is how Vachaspati in 
his Tattvakaiimudi seems to understand the argument. Sankara - 
charya understands it somewhat differently. Sarhsarga accord- 
ing to him does not mean “continuity of a pervading characteris- 
tic/’ but rather “the coining together into causal contact or 
cohesion “ of entities which are going to produce effects that are 
limited ( parimica ) in space, time or nature. The three qualities 
have parlmitatva at least in the last sense. Hence they must 
be regarded as effects presupposing a causal samsarga of other 
entities, and so on. 

— Sutra I, line 45. — “Parimitatva” can signify either (a) definite- 
ness in dimensions, or ( 6 ) limitation of duration, or(c) differ- 
entiation in characteristics. The first is a case of desato parimi* 
tatva and is not applicable to the Akasa which, being a product, 
ought to be parimita and saihsargapurvaka. The second is a 
case of kalato parlmitatva; but, as before observed, the Samkhyas 
do not recognise time as a distinct entity ( cp. Samkhyatattva- 
kauraudi on Karika 33 ; “ kritara atra antargaduna Kalena “ 
causation being for them more or less an ideal process. As to 
the third case of vastutali parlmitatva, that holds true in the 
case of the three aspects of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, each of 
which possesses a nature distinct from that of the others ; 
and yet the Samkhyas regard these three aspects as infinite and 
eternal, and as making up the composition of the Prakriti. Com- 
pare the following description of these gunas 

9 [ BrahmasatrabbSshya, Notes ] ' ' , 
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The same remark can apply also to the Chit-sakti of the Purusha. 

—Sutra 1, line 41. — The argument from design and from the 
natural adaptation that is perceptible in Nature, which Sankara, 
charya here uses to rebut a non-sentient first cause, is familiar 
enough to students of Philosophy. The question to determine is 
whether this design or adaptation is actually present in the 
world, or whether man has projected it there from his own know- 
ledge of the working of his own mind. We all have heard of 
the pious missionary who, when he saw the cork-tree for the first 
time, reverentially ejaculated : “ How benign is Providence that 
He should have so plentifully supplied stoppers to our bottles !” 
The poor divine forgot that the same Providence has also, and 
more plentifully, supplied stones for breaking our bottles 1 
Then as to natural adaptation, of which modern Biology seems to 
offer such convincing examples, does not there exist also con- 
siderable waste in Nature ? Of fifty seeds, She often brings 
but one to bear ” — as Tennyson observes. The stern logic of 
facts like these might turn a man to sheer pessimism. Only, as 
Tennyson says, — 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill ; 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shri veil’d in a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 
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We cannot, in other words, reach finality by the path of mere 
reason. The argument from design or Rachana can convince 
only those that do not need to be convinced. To others it is a 
petitio principii. 

— *Sutrd 2, line 1. — The Sarhkhyas, as we have seen, had argued 
that as there is a good deal of expenditure of energy — a ceaseless 
action and reaction between all manner of forces — it must all 
originate from a First Cause which is capable of activity, viz., 
the Prakriti, and not from a sentient Creator who is admittedly 
nirguna and nishkriya. Sankaracharya is now going to show 
the flaws in their line of reasoning. — The three Gunas which, 
prior to creation, had balanced each other have their equipoise 
disturbed by one of the three being more dominant ( ahgin ), the 
other two being for the time its angas or subsidiaries. 

— Sutra 2, line 6. — We supply the word “ anupapatteh ’* from 
the first siitra. The sutras 1 and 2 are given as one continuous 
sutra by both Ramanuja andSrikantha. Ramanuja, moreover, does 
not take “ Pravritteh as a genitive, but as an ablative. He 
paraphrases this part of the sutra by—- 

But whether we say that the Pravritti of the Pradhana is inexpli- 
cable, or that only the sentient can properly have the Pravritti, 
there is no difference in the essential argument. Vallabha re- 
stricts the application of the present sutra. In the first sutra it 
was urged that the Samfehya Pradhana could not have produced 
houses, temples and other inanimate parts of the creation. Here 
it is intended to assert that the same Pradhana could not have 
produced bodies of animals that ensue from a mixture of parental 
semen and blood. But what is the ground for this restriction ? 

— Sutra 2, line 9 flf. — The words “ na tvachetana-samyuktasya 
chetanasya pravrittir drishta ” can be assigned to the Siddhantin 
who argues that the one from whose contact movement results is 
the one to whom Pravritti must be attributed. Such an one is the 
Chetana whose contact produces the Pravritti in inert matter, and 
not the Prakriti whose contact can be alleged to have produced 
Pravritti in the Chetana. As an alternative, the’' words can be 
assigned even to the’ Pui’vapaksbin, who * lays stress uppp 
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the fact of the Pravrifcti being observed in the Prakriti, and never 
in the Chetana who, in fact, is not an object of perception at alL 
The matter is eventually referred to the Madhyastba for arbitra- 
tion. — We see the chariot moving: we know that it can 
move only when joined to the sentient horse. The motion 
therefore belongs to the chariot, but its source is the horse. The 
fact of the matter seems to be that the motion is neitlier from the 
chariot, not from the horse, but from their comhlnafiom And if this 
combination is, like the dream-world, a merely false fabrication^ 
the Chetana remains in reality unaffected by the Pravritti. If 
that be so, the question arises why, in the phenomenal world at 
any rate, Sahkaracharya should have objected to the Pravritti be- 
ing assigned to the Prakrit!. Bub here Sahkarach5,rya"s reply is 
clear. Because Pravritti is phenomenal, that is no reason why 
even in the phenomenal point of view, it should have been assign- 
ed to the wrong source, to where even the commonsense point of 
view is loath to assign it. The Charvakas, who can be selected 
as the typical champions of the common-sense point of view, as- 
sign Pravritti to the driving body of the charioteer, the body be- 
ing actuated by chaitanya which, according to them, is not a new 
substance like the Atman, that effects a lodgment into the body 
from without, but rather a result of the combination of the four 
elemental constituents of the body. Chemical combinations are 
always known to produce in bodies properties that did not exist 
there previously. The Purvapakshin evokes the help of the Loka- 
yatikas, who, he says, not only assign Pravritti to the body but 
even endow it with Chaitanya, the Atman as a separate entity not 
being admitted by them at all. The Siddhantin on the other hand 
points out that before assigning Pravritti to the body the Loka- 
yatikas had to endow it with Chaitanya, thus proving that Pra- 
vritti is the consequence of the Chaitanya. 

— Sutra 2, line 11. — “ Ubhayoh, ” explained by the commenta- 
tors as “ Pravritti-tadasrayayoh ” and accordingly translated by 
us, can also mean ‘‘ unto both the parties to the disputation.” The 
sentence beginning with “ Na tu pravrittySsrayatvena ” is a 
paraphrase of the sentence “ Na tvachetana-saiiiyuktasya ” etc,, 
in line 8 above. 

— Stltra 2, line 2 1 ff. — Although according to SahkarScharya's 
ultimate point of view there is no supb thing in reality as Pra- 
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vritfci, he has to explain how, even from the phenomenal point of 
view, the Atman who is of the nature of mere intelligence can 
possibly be said to be the source of any activity. Sahkaracharya 
does it by adducing two analogies which, as being frequently re- 
quisitioned by the Samkhyas themselves, he readily persuades 
his opponents to accept (see below sutra 7, line SfT.). 

— Sutra 2, line 25. — As the Bharaati explains — 

Modern science conceives of the external objects — i. e,, light-rays 
or sound-waves from them,— as coming up to our senses. Indian 
psychology generally conceived of the senses as going out to meet 
the objects. The doctrine is known as “indriyanam prapya-karita,” 
and the discussion centres particularly about the eye and theeari 
the remaining senses being admittedly “ Prapyakarin 

— Sutra 2, line 21. — Sahkaracharya endows God with some sakti 
or power (see sutra II. i. 33) with a view to explain his “pravarta- 
katva.” But if the pravartakatva be itself phenomenal, tbesakti 
becomes equally so, and cannot, accordingly, vitiate the God’s 
unique purity and absoluteness. Commentators like Bba.skara 
frankly accept this sakti as thereal characteristic of the Brahman. 

— Sutra 3, line 5. — The Samkhyas have tliemselves used both 
these similes. In karika 16 the Pradhana is said to assume modi- 
fications like water ; while karika 57 brings in the milk simile 
as follows — 

The simile of the water has been explained in the Szirnkbyatattva- 
kaumudl in the following words — 

jRRSqi: I 

Xfc will be seen that Sahkaracharya understands the second simile 
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somewhat differently. Ramanuja agrees with Samkhyatattva- 
kaumudi in his interpretation of the second simile, but under- 
stands the first as referring to the change of milk automatically 
into curds. Vallahha agrees with Sankara in the interpretation 
of the second simile but refers the first to the formation of cream 
etc, on the milk. Madhva interprets the two similes in the same 
way as Vallahha, only adding a Sruti (?) passage — 

in support of his interpretation of the first simile. Bhaskara 
agrees with Sankara as regards both the similes. The most thought- 
ful and thorough-going interpretation, however, is that of Nim- 
b^irka who makes each of the Upamanas explain both the 
“Racbana” and the “ Fravritti — 

ft qft- 

Vijhanabhikshns interpretation is exactly analogous, the word 
Rachana ” being explicitly used by him in place of the 
“ Parinama *’ in the above extract. 

— Sutra 3, line 10. — Having asserted that there isachetana who 
is responsible for the gushing out of the milk from the cow’s 
udder, Sahkaracharya goes on to say that this chetana source of 
pravritti is the cow whose affection sets the flow, and perhaps 
also the calf whose sucking helps the same (see line 8-9, 
“ vatsachoshanena ” etc. ). Or the choshana may be understood 
as additional proof for the existence of affection on the part of the 
cow who permits the calf’s sucking. Should some hypercritical 
objector urge againt this that the cow whose calf is dead still 
continues to yield milk and that it can therefore be neither the 
affection for the calf, nor the calf’s sucking, the reply is given 
by Srinivasa as follows — 

Rg ^ inqf 

%f, crgi 1 3i*iqr ?im54tqq^5 1 

— Sutra 3, line 1 5. — See note to II. i. 24, line 8, before. SankarS- 
ebarya is here hardly convincing. We may perhaps grant that 
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milk of itself becoming curds is a “ lokadrishti ” as the example 
itself is taken from daily life. But the necessity of God as the 
inward controller of everything is hardly a “ sastradrishti ” in 
the real sense of the term. For, has not the Acharya himself 
declared ( II. i. 14 ) that there is no such thing as the con- 

trolling Lord and the controlled creation from the point of view 
of ultimate truth? Or have we to distinguish the “ sastradrshti ” 
from the “ paramarthadrishti ” ? 

— Sutra 4, line 1 flf. — The words of the sutra have been variously 
interpreted — 




< 3TJiaf^Nct: [=R^ 


f [irwR]5Nf^ftTR[^RCfr^] 

j [=3TR¥tarci.], 

\[ I 


If we ignore the last two interpreters, il; is clear that there is 
not much vital difference of opinion amongst the rest. It has to 
be admitted, however, that Sahkarach§.rya is not quite fair to the 
Samkhyas when he says that Saihkhyas admit no principle be- 
yond the trigunatmaka-Pradhana to regulate the course of crea- 
tion. Even if we agree to ignore thePurusha (the possibility of 
his being the cause of Pravritti is discussed in sutra 7 below ) 
yet there are the karmavasanas that might very well serve as the 
motive for Pradhana’s Pravritti. Bhamati, alive to this deficL 
ency in the Sahkarabhashya, endeavours to meet it as follows — 

?n’=qRt^*rBiT- 

II ^4^{reiiT: I srfhsp'^^FRNii- 

[ft] I [ 
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^q^Rt II 

It follows therefore that karmavasanas or dharmadharmau (vide 
Bufcra II. i. 34^^^‘^^ff.) are mere external conditions for the manifes- 
tation of Pravrifcti; the impulse to Pravritti — like the tendency to 
flow down to a lower level in the case of the field-water — must 
be from within. And if it is to be a Pravritti that is to appear 
at specific times, there must be an intelligent principle like 
God to determine when Pravritti should or should not appear. 
Mere non-seritient Pradhana cannot possess such discriminating 
power. 

—Sutra 5, line 1. — Vallabha remarks that while the earlier 
sutras pointed out the impossibility of the Pradhana being the 
active agent ( kartritvam ), the present and the following sutras 
challenge the paiinama of the Pradhana. Madhva commences a 
new adhikarana with this sutra directed against the Sesvara 
Sarhkhya view which admits a God, but regards him only as the 
efficient or nimitta-karana of the world. The other Bhashya- 
karas generally agree as to the interpretation of this sutra. 

ST^i^r * j 

5T¥rr5iT?i.= 

— Sutra 6, line Iff. — The sutra is read by Ramanuja and by Sri* 
kantha after our sutra 9, but their interpretation is the same 
practically as that of Sankara. Madhva is most peculiar in 
making a new Adhikarana of this sutra, which he directs 
against the Charvaka or Lokayatika system. As that system 
does not believe in dharma, adharma, god, heaven, soul, rebirth, 
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etc., and as, in fact, it admits the Pratyaksha as the only valid 
means of knowledge, its own Sastra, believed in by the followers, 
cannot be a valid means of knowledge, since it is not of the 
nature of Pratyaksha. So the system goes against itself ( artha- 
bhava = svavyagbata), and we need no more discuss it here. 

— Sutra 6, line 6. — The “ pratijha ” is expressed in the follow- 
ing Samkhyakarikas (57, 58 and 60) — • 

ir|i%: II 

I 

3?r: | 

jjq^cqgii^ ?rci5ci5qr4flqi4% II 

—Sutra 6, line 8ff. — The Samkhyasmay urge that in the Vedan 
tic position also no better motive for wolrd-creation can be 
shown. The Atman, being pure and stainless by nature, need 
not have at all fallen into the vortex of Samsara, but might have 
for ever remained in his absolute oneness with Brahman : and 
Brahman itself need not have evinced a desire for creation. The 
solution of the problem given in IL i. 3'2, 33, 35 might have 
been adopted even by the Samkhyas. The Advaitin’s ultima ratio 
would be of course the “ajativada.*' The world does not really 
exist, and so all the problems in the world — ^solved or unsolved — 
are no problems at all. As the Samkhya is a realist, and his 
Pradhana, an entity different from the Vedantic Maya, such a 
cutting away of the Gordian knot — whatever its value— is un- 
available to the Saihkbya. 

—Sutra 6, line 9. — For the first anirmokshaprasahga ( line 9 ) 
compare the Bharnati — 

For the second anirmoksha (line 11) compare — 

10 [ BrahmasUtrabhaahya, Notes J 
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| f^:lj'5r3a5?If'IRTiICT 

RRi^^gw^^f^iRfgiraw: I 

And for the third (line 15)— 

^1%: RHiR =g RR5n%: I 

RRTR^ Rf^ =gRrITRlf^ 3^T=^t Rf^ RRR^, 

3T3-d5[Tft^, <3;^ k^sri^^Fr ^ g^R RcRRR^n, srg^^^ci;, rr?ct 
RR^ cr?!fr^Rt^RRW: 1 

^Sutra 7, line Iff. — Except Madhva and Vijfianabbikshu, all 
Bhashyakaras are unanimous in referring this sutra to the 
theory contained in Sainkhyakarika 21 — 

g^R5R Ir5RIR ^IRT RRR^R 1 

r^’RJRRJRRrPi rr: || 

Madhva refers the sutra to a section of the Sesvara-Samkhyas 
who, although admitting a god, assign to him a very secondary 
position in the creation. Madhva, like Vijhanabhikshu, makes it 
only one drishtanta, viz , the stone-carrier carrying stones on his 
head, or on the back of the camel. Madhva refutes the objec- 
tion by merely quoting a Sruti — a very questionable procedure 
in what is designated as Tarkapada. ” Bhikshii says that the 
camel does not carry the load of his own free will and for the 
sake of his master : nay, he has to be cudgelled to do it. 

— Sutra 7, line 15f. — The objtctions which SahkarUcharya here 
urges against the Sarhkhya are just the objections which Keith 
(The Samkbya System, p 76) also reiterates against the system. 
The apology which Sankarachary a offers in favour of some of 
his own similes (e. g., under II. i. 25, lines 19ff.), the Samkhyas 
could possibly have offered even for their own similes ; but as 
the Sarhkliyas take their stand on ratiocination alone, they have 
o find out other similes that would exactly meet the case. None 
such are available. The Advaita sy.-tem on the other hand takes 
its ultimate stand on the Sruti, and can afford to ignore even 
th® most universal Laws of Reason, to say nothing of its final 
appeal to the “ Maya ” doctri ne. 
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— Sutra 8 , line Iff. Madhva andVallabha regard the '* anga- 
ahgin ” relation intended as that between the Pnrusha and the 
Prakriti, Vallabha adding further — 

But on the Samkhya premises of Dvaita, the que.-ition of a rela- 
tion of the principal and the subordinate between the Prakriti 
and the Purusha cannot arise at all. 

— Sutra 8 , line 4 . — Samkhyasutra i. 61 reads — 

and the question at issue is to find out an adequate cause that 
might disturb the original equipoise of the guiias. It must be 
something outside the Prakriti and something that can be perio- 
dic or kadachitka. The “ seeing by the Purusha is continuous 
and unending, and will not serve the purpose. 

— Sutra 9 , line Iff- — i^ccording to Madhva, sutras? and 8 refute 
the “ Purushopasarjana-Prakritikartritva ” theory of a section of 
the Sesvara-Samkhyas, while sutras 9 and 10 refute another 
section of the same, maintaining the “ Prakrityupasarjana- 
Purushakartritva theory. It is clear that as sutra 10 seems to 
be the final flourish of the attack w^e cannot distribute sutras 
II. ii. 1-10 into more than one Adhikarana. 

— Sutra 9 , line 4 . — “ Vastu trigunam chalaih eba gupavrittam ” 
is a line frequently quoted, particularly the latter part of it, as 
for example in the Yogasutrabhashya to ii. 15, iii. 13, iv. 15, etc., 
and it is ascribed to Pafichasikha. 

— Sutra 9 , line 6 . — The “ anyathanumana takes its stand upon 
the inherent nature of the gupas to be constantly changing. Just 
as a number of continually moving and clashing balls might, 
by a fortuitous equalisation of opposing forces, be thrown into a 
momentary and even a periodic equilibrium, so might it happen 
in the case of the three constituents of the Prakriti. Or, we might 
even assume that the nature of the giinas is such that they auto- 
matically and at stated periods lend themselves to being thrown 
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into an equilibrium. The objection against such a view is that 
we will have to assume that the course of the Universe, like the 
hands of a clock, will keep on continually repeating its circuit 
aeon after seon in an exactly identical manner. This will do away 
with every variety and every freedom of the will. But if we want 
variety and if we want to assume freedom for the Purushas there 
must be a sentient power to regulate the course of creation. 

— Sutra 10, line Iff. — Madbva, Vijnanabhikshu, Nimbarka, and 
others interpret the vipratishedha ” to be that between the Sam- 
khya and the Vedantic texts, rather than the internal contradic- 
tions of the system. This is hardly correct. 

— Sutra 10, line 1. — Seven indriyas are made up by the reduction 
of all sense perceptions obtained from the five sense-organs to the 
most primitive of them all : viz. .the sense of touch. The doctrine 
is interesting. Modern evolutionary psychology would readily 
subscribe to it. But it is not known from what Samkhya text 
Sahkaracharya has derived this information. The extant texts 
give no indication of it, audit is quite likely that Sahkaracharya 
is here referring to texts now no longer available. Compare in 
this connection the following extract from Sridhara’s Nyaya- 
kandali, page 45 — 

StRH. I I 51^1- 

The Samkhya doctrine is immediately connected with the 
doctrine of Prapya-karita,” for which see our Note to II. ii. 2, 
line 25, above. 

—Sutra 10, line 2. — The Samkhya account of cosmogenesis is 
given in the following Karikas — 

^ lull 
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It can be thus exhibited in a tabular form 




I 


K 1 I I 1 I 

? nr; srrqiTN: qrg: rii: srrq: 

(5153- 5 o) (rq^Ro) (R3t5No) (wRo) (n?RcIo) 

It is to be noled in this connection that Mahat, Ahairikara and 
the eleven indriyas can each of Uiem ba Satlvika, Rajasa, or 
Tamasa according to the gunathat happens to be predoininenfc. 
Just what specific guiia is to be prodominent in any particular 
case will depend upon the Karmavasanas or subliminal impres- 
sions of the individual Purusha for wlioin Prakriti is display- 
ing her modifications. This means that these modifications are 
different for different Purushas. They w’ould accordingly hardly 
fit in as so many steps in theprocess of world-creation, unless that 
world- creation be for one Purusha onlff. The text-books of the 
system regard Mahat, Ahamkara and the rest as cosmic entities, 
that is, as functions of the Virat-Ihirusha or Hiranya^arbha. 
Herein we see a realistic superstructure built upon an original 
idealistic foundation- 

—Sutra 10, line 3 — What Samkhya texts Sankaracharya actual- 
ly has in his mind we have no means of ascertaining. None 
of the extant texts drop the intermediate step of Ahan'ikara bet- 
ween Mahat and the Tanmatras. We can however see thereason- 
ableness of the omission. Ahamkara, is psychologically speaking, 
a function of the mind, and is therefore best regarded as an 
aspect of it. On this point compare the Vedantaparibbasha — 

nr ffcr, 51% 
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aq4t II 

The three antahkaranas are the Buddhi, the Ahaihkara, and the 
Manas proper. 

— Sutra 10, line 4. — Ramanuja has broughi; out another contra- 
diction in the Samkhya theory, The Samkhyas in one breath 
say that the Pradhana is active with a view to secure the release 
of the Purusha (Karika 5S) — 

qsTT 1 

11 

and ill another breath-'^and the more to establish the utter indif- 
ference and act ionless ness of tiie Purusha — declare (Karika 63) 

^ ^TRP-TR RfiRt 11 

Further, Rama unj i says that one w'ho is absolutely beyond the 
possibility of any modification cannot be able even to be the un- 
concarned .near and the pa^^sive experiencer, as the theorists claim 
him to be. For, to “ .‘‘ee ” and to “ enjoy ” are themselves activi- 
ties of a sort, and to s<^em fo see or to seem to experience through 
iion-discriminaMon is also a species of modification. Compare — 

I I 

Ramanuja goes cm to add that this same defect is applicable 
even to the Mayavada — 

1 

— Sutra 10, line 6 ff. — The present discussion as to the nature of 
the tapH and its two correlates the tapya and the tUpaka i3 
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merely an ethical aspect of the discussion, in the field of cosmo- 
logy» as to the nature of pravritil and its two correlates the 
pravartya and the pravarfaka, which we had in II. ii. 2 
The line of attack and the line of defence are analogous in both 
the passages. When cornered, Sahkaracharya in both places 
makes his ultimate appeal to the Mayavada and also shows that 
his opponent is in no better boat than himself. 

— Sutra 10, line 26. — The Bhamaii explains the Samkhyaview 
on the point as follows — 

1 HI 1 

— Siilra 10, line 44. — Bbamati thus sums up the position — 

cl’PINf^'JlIfiTcINT Nf^ft;NI3Tfira'T:5?5trf^?Hri5qq%: I 

erg ?frq% ^ | 3 

I ^ts^rrim^NRTJT-. II 

— Sutra 10, line 44. — Bbamati thus brings out the untenability 
of the Samkhya position — 

51 cTR3. 5¥5r?N I if^xN^rr arrsE^^it. 

3lfitNT I clIlI?ff^qTNT3rW3: 

fRTfiwR: I ^3 I =Er 

RlftW^T NW?fr^Nr^^t?2ir^f^^^R7^Tr I 

3ITf% ^ I NNF 

g51??I)fT^3jg^3 ^5prsJ}[f^NtTt?T STf^^TT- 

— Sutra 10, line 52 ff. — Compare the following illuminating 
remarks of Vaohaspatimisra in the Bhamati — 
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arsT 'I^ ®Bc[ | 

cisir=^RJTJTt JTr%^r 5^3 I ’T^r^qi^'qqq^iqifljiqr- 

Jrq qj^q^rq^rici; uf^rq^q, ciT^nqii^f^ ctctreq 

?iiq: a^n^qf^, ^=q ^r 5?qfnf^ I Q;qRTq%iqR^f^(q- 
=5%^ ^q: q^Rrwafqf^iqqj^q: ^tsqifqR: Hqqji?i; 

qg qtqq: q^Rrwqtsf^q coq: i q^ig qTcfq?fn%qFqq«iq'qiiqq- 
^qiqR’qiqqftqrqjq^qqq'^^s^ nrsLiic^T^^qaiiq^, ciqr aft^: 
l^^qrq^vfiqURRqrsgvpi;!^ %q^: 

Bqf^, q =qRq 3^: ^aRBqqfe, Rl:qt^qRqqfitq bij^s- 
qirq q^f^q^qiq: l Bi^?q^q 3 Bq^a%5[qqBTtq=%qcqici || 

— Sutra 10, line 56. — To take a general review of Sankarachar- 
ya’s refutation of the Sumkhya theory, it is evident that the 
main burden of Sahkaracharya’s ( and the Sutrakara’s ) attack 
falls upon the impossibility of a non-sentient first principle exhi- 
biting the highly intelligent and complicated and self*motivated 
and purposive activity that is essentially presupposed in the 
creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world. The Pra- 
dhana is incapable of puttting forth such an activity because, 
being non-sentient, it has not the power, and the Purusha is in- 
capable of doing it because, being merely the unconcerned seer, 
he has not the will. And no amount of analogies can help in 
making possible what is inherently impossible. Sahkaracharya’s 
refutation on this point is quite adequate and convincing. — In 
the second place, Sahkaracharya rightly objects to the Sarri- 
khya attempt to sunder the world as with a hatchet into two 
contradictory halves— the Prakriti and the Purusha— and then 
setting out thinking of ways and means to bring these incompa- 
tible halves together. This cannot be achieved as long as 
the halves persist in maintaining intact their own absolute, 
touch-me-not quality — unless you can have a recourse to the 
Vedantic explanation of the utter unreality of the contact. The 
Samkhyas have come very near doing this, especially when 
we consider the self-inconsistency to which they are otherwise 
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driven according to Ramjlnuia’s showing. And once this is 
conceded the very necessity of the dual principle of Prakriti and 
Purusha disappears. — Other deficiencies pointed out by Sahkara- 
charya are relatively of little consequence. And we have 
already commented upon the Samkhya doctrine of many Puru- 
shas, which goes against the inherent idealistic trend of the 
system. — In other parts of the Bhashya Sahkaracharya has tried 
to demonstrate, and successfully demonstrate, the failure of the 
Sarhkhya attempts to quote the Scriptures in support of their 
theory. That to the Vedantasiitrakara the Samkhya was the 
main opponent in the field is evident everywhere. Compare in 
this connection the following extract from the Sahkarabhashya 
on I. iv. 28 — 

sifit 

| ^ir cl?iricr^^ 
I 

Compare also II. i. 

— But w^hile Sankaracharya’s refutation of the Samkhya theory 
has been generally successful, we must not ignore the fact that 
the line of arguments adopted by Sahkaracharya against his 
opponent can be directed with equal force against his own theory 
inasmuch as the points in the system that have been called into 
question are ultimate problems in regard to which every system 
of philosophy has to offer, if at all, only a make-shift defence. 
Sahkaracharya s Mayavada, which had to be appealed to more 
than once in the course of his refutation of the Saihkhyas, is not 
very much beyond this, as also his appeal, once in a while, to 
the beginninglessness of the Saihsara and, in the same breath, to 
what is known as the “ Ajativada.” But it is only fair to point 
out that Sahkaracharya uses his ultimate weapon only when 
there remains to him no other escape possible. For the most part 
he is creditably anxious to confine the warfare within the realm 
of reason. And for all practical purposes he accepts most of the 
Samkhya positions, as will be apparent from his refutation of 
11 [ BrahmasQtrabhSshyat Notea ] 
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the Vaise&liika theory to which we will shortly direct our 
attention. 

— A short note on the history of the Saifakhya System and its 
bibliography might fittingly conclude our discussion of the 
theory. The oldest extant text-book of the school is the Saihkhya 
Karikas by Isvarkrishna, which purports to be a brief summary 
of the “ Shashtitantra *’ ( see our Note to II. i. 1, line II ). The 
date of Isvarkrishna is a subject of dispute, but he probably 
belongs to about A. D. 150. The oldest commentary on the 
Karikas is the Vritti of Mathara^' which was translated into 
Chinese by A. D. 450. There are also the so-called “ Saihkhya- 
sutras ” in six Adhyayas, which are however a modern compila- 
tion, possibly incorporating some scraps of an ancient text. The 
“ Saihkhya- sutras ” are unknown either to Sankaracharya or to 
Sayana-Madhava, the author of the “ Sarvadarsanasariigraha ” 

( 14th century A. D. ). What is more, the Sutras are based upon 
the Karikas to a large extent, and actually run into tho Arya 
metre now and then. Whether the Sariikhya school had at all 
any ancient Sutras like the other schools is a moot point. In a 
little text called “ Tattvasamasa about 25 short aphorisms are 
given ; and these “ Samasa-sutras, ” it is sometimes claimed, are 
the original sutras; but the claim has not been generally allowed. 
From the very start the Saihkhya was opposed to Vedic tradition 
and it is doubtful whether the school at all cared to imitate the 
practice of the orthodox Charanas by compiling “ Sutras. ” Ihe 
oldest definite text of the system that is often mentioned and 
quoted from, but not now extant save for a short summary of its 
contents in the Ahirbudhnya Sarhbita, chapter xii, stanzas 18-30^ 
is the Shashtitantra, and that is believed to be a voluminous 
work in 60,000 slokas.— The Samkhya-tattvakaumudi of Vaohas- 
pati-misra as also the Sarhkhya-pravachanabhashya of VijnSna- 
bhikshu ( the first of them being a commentary on the KarikSs, 

* I am not convinced, by the arguments of Keith and others, of the 
necessity of summoning up an unknown original, supposed to have been uti- 
lised by both Ms^bara and Gaut^ap^da. That the present text of the MSthara 
contains large and unblushing interpolations, I have myself shown in ihe 
Annalfi of the BORI, vol. No. 2, pp. 135--168* But the large residuum of 
agreement between Mathara and the Chinese translation of a. d. 450 con- 
tinues to stare us in the face; and postulating an unknown Ur-couinaentary 
is not less questionable a procedure than believing in text-tampering, for 
which India has been known to be the olaasical country. 
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and the second that on the Sutras are the only other important 
texts belonging to the school. The school consequently 
pre^ients very little of historical development after A, D. 150. It 
is the origins of the system that offer an interesting field for 
speculation. The Gita and the Upanishads ( especially, Katha 
Mundaka, and Svetasvatara ) already use “ Sarhkhya terms, 
while Buddhistic tradition makes Arada Kalama, the Buddha’s 
earliest teacher, a Sarhkhya philosopher. Asvaghosha ( first 
century A,D.) gives in hisBuddha-charita details of this teacher’s 
views, which closely resemble the Sarhkhya, but with the 
theory of the three “gunas” omitted- It is believed that the guna 
theory is an illogical after-growth on the system, and attempts 
are made ( cp. Jacobi, “ Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem 
Saihkhya-Yoga ”, NGGW , 1896, pp. 43 ff., also ZDMG, Vol. 
LII, pp. 1“15 ) to show the logical relation between the 
Sarhkhya theory of world-creation and the Buddhistic theory of 
“Pratitya-samutpada.” The Arthasastra of Kautilya ( 300 B. C.) 
enumerates the Samkhya and the Yoga as amongst the regular 
philosophical systems existing in its days. The Mahabharata 
in several passages of the Sdntiparvan and elsewhere gives de- 
tails of the Sarhkhya system which differ in some respects from 
those of the orthodox Sarhkhya — the most important point of 
difference being the admission of an Isvara or Lord. A formula 
that would take account of all these facts and explain the genesis 
and the early evolution of the system by a series of definite 
stages is a desideratum not very easily to be fulfilled. The 
relation of the Samkhya to the Yoga ( sometimes designated 
Sesvara-Saihkhya) forms another interesting problem, which we 
have to pass over by a mere reference. For a discussion of both 
these problems see History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2, The 
Creative Period, pp 412-427. — That the Sarhkhya is one of the 
most important philosophical systems produced in India, and one 
the influence of which is felt even in the camps that tried their 
utmost to attack and annihilate it, is a fact universally conced- 
ed. Our Puranas are permeated throughout by Sarhkhya ideas 
Compare in this connection the passage from the Padrnapurana 
quoted by us in our Note to IL i. I, line 11. More light on the 
early history of the school may be expected when more Buddhis- 
tic texts, preserved so far only in Chinese and Tibetan translch 
tions, are available. 
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— Sutra 1 1, line 2. — It is obvious that the proper place for con- 
sidering objections against the Vedantic position urged by the 
opposing systems would have been the Smriti-pada (11. i). Why 
was not the present objection urged there by the Sutrakara and 
replied to on the ground of “svapakshadosha”? It comes here as 
an after-thought. The objection itself is no other than the “vila- 
kshanatva”or disparity in nature between the cause and the 
effect which, as we saw, the Samkhyas had already urged in IL 
i. 4-11, where ‘ svapakshadosha ” w^as one of the armours of de- 
fence employed by the Sutrakara. We are consequently driven 
to assume either that Sahkaracharya is not correct in bis inter- 
pretation of the present Sutra as a Vedantic defence against the 
Vaiseshika attack, rather than forming part of the Vedantic 
attack against the Vaiseshika theory, which is the topic of the 
following Adhikarana ; or else, that the present Sutra is a later 
addition. If, as pointedoutby iisin the opening Note of this Pada, 
independent grounds exist for regarding the whole of the present 
Pada (II. ii) as a later addition, it is conceivable that the author 
of that addition, besides finding out the several weak points in 
the different Darsanas that came up for discussion one after 
another in the present Pada, was also interested to find, in one of 
the systems attacked, a definite subversion of the “salakshanya” 
rule, which as a Vedantin, he found it convenient to note down, 
although that might disturb the context a bit. Of course, if the 
sutra had come after II i. d, nobody need have raised any 
objection. But apparently the author of the Tarkapada, on 
other grounds, preferred to prefix the present sutra to his own 
section of the refutation of the Vaiseshika system. — Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka and Srikantha make sutra 11 an integral part 
of the Vaiseshika refutation, Ramanuja objecting to Sankara’s 
method of interpretation in the following words — 

qi^ %q>r I — 

IT 3,0 ^ I ? I V ) fcq^ qqfeq: 1 ®t^ 

II 
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Ramanuja forgets that there are certain weak points in his own 
interpretation. He gives to the word “va” the meaning of “cha;* 
and what is more, he has to bring over the word “asamahjasara” 
from the preceding sufcra, falling under a distinct Adhikarana, 
on to the present sutra in order to give to it the character of a 
negation. Moreover, Bhaskara, who follows Sankara in the in- 
terpretation of the sutra thus, as-it*were answers Ramanuja — 

JT 

In other words, if “Na Mantranam jamitasii,”^ — Vedictextsdo not 
mind repetition, — be a valid canon of interpretation, and if Rama- 
nuja himself does not mind such repetitions in other places, why 
shouldhemaketoomuchof H trifle in this case ? The Sutrakara is 
after alla'srotriya/ — Vallabha realises the questionable character 
of Ramanuja's procedure when he supplies in this sutra a word be- 
longing to a sutra falling in an independent Adhikarana. He gets 
over the difficulty by supposing that although there be norefuta- 
tory word in the sutra, the sutra intends to ridicule the 
Vaiseshika theorists by repeating one of their glaringly absurd 
positions — “ Upaliasarthaih tasya matasyauuvadah.” More in- 
genious still is Vijuanabliiksliu wlio tacks on tlie present sutra 
to the preceding Adhikarana, thereby establishing a legitimate 
claim to the word ” asamafijasam.** The Samkhya is incoherent 
because of contradiction, the preceding siitra had said. The 
present sutra gives two illustrations and says that, in the matter 
of incoherence, the Sainkhyas can console themselves with the 
reflection that they can share it w-ith the Buddhists who hold 
that “ mahat,” that is, the atomic “ triad,” results from a com- 
bination of the smaller ( hrasva ) binaries ; as also that from the 
smallest atom ( parimandala ) all the larger ( dirgha) combina- 
tions take place. Bhikshu goes on to say— 

fglfctgspn 

And he introduces the next sutra by the words — 

I 
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According to Vijnana, then, the whole Adhikarana is directed 
against a section of Buddhists who maintain a variety of the 
atomic theory. That there was such a class of Buddhists is true, 
but it is questionable whether they are here intended. — Among 
the Advaitic commentaries, the Vedantakalpataru alone goes 
into the question raised by this Note, and the solution offered is 
that, introducing in this manner “ svapakshavyavasthapana ” in 
the midst of “ parapakshanirakarana ” merely shows that the 
latter is not to be regarded as an end in itself for a text designed 
to convey instruction and secure salvation. — ^It seems to us that 
Sahkaracharya s interpretation, being the earliest now extant, is 
likely to have bit the real purpose of the siltra, but that its pre- 
sence in the present Pada has to be explained on other indepen- 
dent grounds. 

"“Sutra 1 1, line 4. — The Vaiseshikas always think of causation 
in terms of ghata and pata, and hence the causal operation comes 
to be regarded as no more than a mere mechanical combination 
and arrangement of parts* This is a crude conception of causation 
which requires that no new qualities can be produced in the effect. 
But chemical combinations — or to take an illustration which could 
not have been unknown even to the founder of the theory of Ato- 
mism — the different ingredients of the “ Tambula ” — produce in 
their combination the new quality of redness absent in the in- 
gredients severally. And if the Vaiseshika were to argue that 
the redness* was before dormant in some of the ingredients, that 
would be a defence more properly available to the Vedantins. 

— Sutra 1 1, line 9 . — During the period of Pralaya the Universe 
consists of the following all-pervading and eternal substances— 
Akasa, Time, Space, infinite number of Individual Souls, the ato- 
mic minds of these Souls, and God who is the Supreme Soul-to- 
gether with certain qualities inherent in each of them (which 
also must be eternal). Also there are the infinite number of atoms 
belongingto the substances Earth, Water, Light, and Air, possess- 
ing certain peculiar (and eternal) qualities, besides certain dis- 
tinctive marks (technically known as the Viseshas) which dis- 

• This reduesa cau possibly be explained as pakaja or due to heat^ as 
a baked jar. But this explanation will not suffice to explain the origin of the 
mada^akti or iutoxicating power from " kinva ” or fermenting articles. 
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tinguisli one atom of the same element from another. We must 
also assume, during this state of Dissolution, the existence of 
the category of Samanya or Generality, as well as Samavaya or 
Inherence which connects qualities with substances, Viseshas 
with atoms, and the species with the genus or generality that 
comprises them. And if Negation or Abhava is to be regarded as 
a separate category, there will have to be found in the state of 
Pralaya room for certain abhavas such the Pragabhava of the 
world that is to be created, the Pradhvarhsabhava of the world 
that has come to an end, the Anyonyabhava which enables the 
formulation of a proposition like ‘ this atom is not that atom ’ as 
also the Atyantabhava of certain absolutely impossible things 
like the hare-horn. — This Pralaya condition endures for a period 
which is sufficient for the ripening of the karman belonging 
to the Individual Souls that are to be re-created ; and during 
this state the atoms of the four substances remain intact and 
immobile, each apart from the other and possessing certain quali- 
ties common to ail atoms as such, viz., a minute dimension (techni- 
cally called the Parimandalya or Infinitesimal Sphericity), certain 
specific (lualities which they share with others of their own class, 
e, g. some of the earth-atoms will have anudbhfata-gandha or unde- 
veloped odour, the light-atoms, anudbhuta-rupa, and soon, besides 
their own distinctive Viseshas wdiich enable God to assign cer- 
tain atoms to certain Souls (for the composition of their body) and 
certain others to certain other Souls, according to the merit or 
demerit of each. When at the proper time God desires to re- 
create the Universe, he creates motion in the atoms, which then 
clash against each other, thereby causing specific combinations. 
In this last respect this theory differs from the Atomic theory of 
Leucippus and Democritus, which starts with an infinite number 
of atoms of divergent shapes falling dowm perpendicularly 
through infinite space, God, Creator, or some such unexplained 
cause effecting only a slight initial variation in the rectilinear 
direction of the fall, which results in all sorts and degrees of 
impacts and combinations in strict accordance with the laws of 
Dynamics. The classical description of the creation and dis- 
solution of the world according to the Vaiseshika theory is to be 
found in the Prasastapadabhashya { Vizianagram ed. pp. 48-49)— 
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HNRf^vrrqri 

5r?i>f^«iTrfr^rTf?isi?^^Rt g^ftjBraRWKgRT 

5[r?T\feqqjRqi3T^BTT!'*'^?5TWqtllf^ 

f^jjTssr: I ci*iT if5t5g^^3:jiqqqRTRF!f 

f^R5r: I act; qwmats- 

II aa: 3 a: snf^ar aBrija^ 

aaftaaaf^®5aiK?i^^q?ac^itwT: qaaq^aigs ^Fafar^ 
^^\ q^waqtil-% afia. ^ 13 ; aicq^ aaftr 

^^^aRftagf^ I a^RR ^rr^-a: 'Rat^'a^^a 

a^R^ af^cJ^fferaaRt; >TtR 5 ?faRT?a | acR^a^ qrf^R; 

'T^aigwrt afiafM I aaa?a^ tatl^itsgvat 

sa^^rf^iRtMaRft afi#jlt?n%: ^af^fiRaR^RNR- 
feigf^ I tR agarts =ag| ait^^ alwRifitRiaatara; ^a- 
^r*^rsgR: aif^aRRigafl^Rt af^'^iaRR^ I af?a^4^a- 
^aa aa^HtPtaiat aww a^cigaaaftagatra JRtraJr f^- 
3 ^ I aR f^f^ 3 ^ 5iin...qtP>TaT f^f^i 

aarr^ aRara; ag^ai^fa^aqra.. Ra^t a'afaRif^ 

RtwR=arfif =a w a^staalf^ II 

It; may be added in this connection that the VaiSeshika sutras 
proper do not contain any direct passage bearing on the creation 
and destruction of the world. 

— Sutra 1 1| line 1 1. — The table of ratios is — 

2 atoms = 1 Dvyanuka or binary : 

2* Dvyanukas -= 1 Chaturanuka or quaternary atom ; 

3 Dvyanukas = 1 Tryanuka, Trasarenu, Truti, or tertiary 
atom. 

The Trasarenu is the smallest particle of matter that is visible, 
e, Q; the smallest mote that we can see dancing in the sunbeam. 
After the Trasarenu, the compounds exhibit no fixity of ratio, 
being more or less arbitrary. The atoms have “anudbhuta-§ 
viSesha-gunas ” plus parimSndalya dimension. The binaries 

* The newer view makes the quaternary to consist of four binaries* 

§ This view is challenged by some writers. 
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also agree in having anudbhut&^-visesha-gunas” but they have 
not tb6 parimaiidalya dimension, any longer but a different dimen- 
sion, namely, viz, anutva (minuteness) in one direction and hras- 
vatva (smallness) in another. We cannot assert that the dimen- 
sion of one binary, must equal the dimensions of two 
atoms because as the dimension of an atom is' always 
absolutely incommensurable, 2x0 = 0. Two binaries produce 
the quaternary which, presumably, yet retains the anudbhuta- 
visesha-gunas, but* has mahattva (greatness) and dirghatva 
(length) in place of the anutva and hrasvatva of the binary. 
The addition of one more binary to the quaternary, it would 
seem, changes anudbhuta-visesha-gunas to udbhuta-viSesha-gunas 
so that the trasarenu becomes visible to the senses. In other 
words, the atom has one parimana and is incommensurable. The 
binary (where the two atoms form a line) is a compound of tivo 
parimanas one of them being incommensurable (anu), the other 
being very small ( hrasva). If two binaries are placed in such a 
way that the atoms form the four corners of a square plane ( : :) 
we have a compound of two parimanas only, but both the pari- 
manas are commensurable ( call one of them mahat and the other 
dlrgha )• The addition of one more binary can make it a trasarenu 
( so probably we should understand SahkarScbarya ), which is the 
minimum sensibile. It will thus be seen that each of the three 
combinations leading to the production of the tryanuka was 
marked by the effect dropping off some one characteristic of the 
cause and taking on a new one entirely unknown to the cause. 
Compounds subsequent to the tertiary exhibit a difference only 
in degree, but not in kind. 

—Sutra II, line 16. — Commentators of Sahkarachaya are un- 
animous in declaring that the text of the Bhashya should have 
been “ dve dve ’* instead of “ dve.” According to the more mo- 
dern view a chaturanuka is made up of four (twice two, dve dve) 
dvyanukas. And since it is impossible to suppose that Sahka- 
raobarya could have made a mistake, attempts are made to make 
‘two* equal to ‘four’. Thus Anandagiri proposes to regard the 
worddvyanuke in the phrase to mean two ‘ anukas,’ an ‘anuka ’ 
being what is generally called a binary. Thus dve dvyanuke 
means ‘two pa?rs-of-anukas or binaries’, i. e., four binaries. 

• This view is challeDgod by some writers. 

]12 [ BrahmasntrabhSshya, Notes ] 
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Vftohaspatimisra has a more round-about method. A paramftnu 
has ‘ ekafcva ’ for its samkhyS ; a dvyanuka has ‘ dvittva and 
there are two such dvittvas belonging to the constituent atoms, 
each of which is ‘ number two * with reference to the other. The 
phrase ‘dve dvyanuke* is to be understood as equal to ‘ dvyanuke ’ 
(locative) [ vartamane ] dve ( = dvittve)’ e., the ‘ t wo-nesses * inhe- 
reing in the binary-atoms. This way of interpretation gets over 
the main difficulty in the same way in which in the sentence — 

3^T: I 

the use of the dual is justified, notwithstanding the fact that the 
total number of eyes is eight. Both these methods are attempts 
to follow the maxim — 

Some editors have gone so far as to actually emend the text. But 
as the oldest commentators know the so-called faulty reading, 
that is a questionable procedure. The Ratnaprabha is nearer the 
mark when it says that Sankaracharya is here following the 
older Vaiseshika view as propounded in the Ravanabhashya on 
the Vaiseshikasutras, which is no longer extant — 

tg: it=5r4t irm ?fci 

— Sutra 11, line 20. — As Sankaracharya admits the possibility 
6f even three atoms producing a combination (this is not permitted 
in the modern theory) it is clear that he is following an exposition 
of the Vaiseshika view (the commentators designate it as the 
“ avyavasthita ” or irregular Vaiseshika theory)that has not come 
down to us. Compare also II. ii. 15, lines 23 and following. The 
following chart would exhibit the possible variations in dimensions 
due to different combination — 

One atom— Sphericity in all directions. 

Two atom— Hrasvatva * in the direction of combination and 
‘ Anutva * in the other direction. 

Three atoms — (i) If in one line, ‘ Mahattva ’ in the direction 
of combination and ‘ Anutva ’ in the other direct- 
tion ; (ii) if in two directions (e. p., ‘), there 
would result * Hrasvatva ’ in both directions* 
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Pour atoms — In a combination of the square form (:;) the 
result would be, ‘ Mahattva ’ and ‘Dirghatva *; 
(ii) in a combination of the form( — ) the 
result would be Anutva and Mahattva. 

Modern atomic theory explains increase in dimension by postulat- 
ing vacant inter-spaces between atoms and atoms and the Buddhist 
Bohool of the Sautrantikas and Vaibhashikas seem to have done 
the same. 

— Sutra II, line 23.— It is somewhat awkward that Sahkara- 
charya should have started(line 17) with a “ Chaturanuka ** which 
is mahat and dirgha and concluded (line 23) with a “Tryanuka ** 
which is mahat and dirgha. The text is not however wrong, and 
so we need not entertain the suspicion of a conscious or uncon- 
scious tampering with it. 

— Sutra 1 1, line 25 fif. — According to the Vaiseshika theory of 
causation known as the AsatkaryavS-da,” the Pragabhava of the 
effect terminates the very same moment that the effect comes into 
being. In less technical language this means that the cloth is a 
new; something brought into existence by causal apparatus work- 
ing upon the threads, which latter remain thereafter in the inti- 
mate relation of inherence with the cloth. And the same is true 
also of the qualities such as whiteness inhering in the threads, 
which produce new but analogous qualities inhering in the effect, 
the cloth. Now at any given place and in any given moment of 
time only that thing can originate of which the‘‘karanasamagrl” 
is complete in every respect. And inasmuch as the cloth and its 
qualities are two distinct padarthas, when through the completion 
of the karanasSmagrl there is going to be the origination of the 
cloth, there cannot be in that same moment the origination of the 
qualities, which depend upon a distinctive set of kfiranas. Hence 
the Vaiseshika assumption referred to in line 34, below, to 
the effect — 

Hence also the Purvapaksha supposition ( line 25 ) that the 
effect, in the very moment of its existence and prior therefore 
to the development of its qualities, may come to be placed in a 
condition tending to inhibit the origination of the expected new 
qualities ( Parimandalya ) and encourage instead the origination 
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of certain other new qualities ( anutva-hrasvatve ) not warranted 
by the normal karanasamagri. Against such a supposition it is 
rightly urged that the Parimandalya was in full possession of 
the field not only prior to the origination of the dvyanuka but 
also at the moment of its origination. It was moreover at no 
greater distance than the karanasamagri of the rival qualities 
like anulva or hrasvatva that were to supplant it. It ought not 
therefore to have allowed an intruder to oust the owner : and it 
is absurd to credit the Parimandalya with an anxiety, at the 
cost of utter self-effacement, to facilitate the origination of such 
utterly dissimilar qualities as those that the dvyanuka is suppos- 
ed to possess. Things can produce, or assist in the production of, 
other things which are like to them. The Purvapaksha supposi- 
tion furthermore contradicts the statement of its own Sastra. 

— Sutra 11, line 28f. — Sahkaracharya passes over in silence 
the Purvapaksha-statement that Achetana is a mere negation of 
Chetana, and none of the commentators feels himself called 
u^on to challenge the same. Chetana and Achetana is the same 
as Vidya and Avidya, and the second member of these pairs 
of opposites is no/, in the orthodox Vedanta view, a mere 
negation of the first. The Vedantasara, for instance, says— 

I 


To the same effect also is the Vyasabhashya on Yogasutra ii. 5— 


The siddhantin merely observes, in the words of the Ratnapra- 

bha, — 

^R'PlcIT 5111 IT 3 5 lt- 

II 

— Sutia 1 1, line 38. — The Vaiseshikasutra vii. 1, 9 ( which in 
the SutrapHiha merely reads “ Karanabahutvachoha ” ) explains 
bow rnahat dimension is produced. It can he produced ip three 
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different ways. The rnahattva or the bigness of a jar is due to 
the mabattva of its constituent clay ( karanamahattvat ). The 
rnahattva of an expanded cotton ball (as conepared with the same 
ball when compressed ) is due to the looseness of the cotton- 
fibres ( prachayah = pindayoh prasithilah sarhyogah ). But the 
rnahattva of the tryanuka is due not to the dimension of its 
causes the dvyanukas ( which possess anutva and hrasvatva 
only ), or to that of its ultimate causes the paramanus ( which 
have sphericity only ), but to a third cause ; namely, the quality 
of number ( in the present case the bahutva or ‘ many-ness ’) 
belonging to the three dvyanukas that have originated it. The 
question naturally arises, how could one guna ( viz, saitikhyA ) 
produce another guna (dimension)? And whence did the dvyanu- 
kas come to have their bahutva-saitikhya or many-ness, seeing 
that the causes of the dvyanukas themselves possessed not 
bahutva but ekatva only [each atom being a self-sufficient unit]? 
The latter question is easily answered. All numbers from two 
onwards are, according to the Vaiseshikas, ‘ apekshabuddhljanya ’ 
or the result of an expectancy produced in the mind of someone 
( in the present instance the Creator ) who is going to count 
them. Thus the dvyanuka can have bahutva even though it is 
absent in its causes the paramanus. And as to how one quality 
can produce another and a distinct quality, the Vaiseshikas have 
no answer to give. The rule of like producing like ( which is a 
Sarnkhya postulate) is not as such recognised by the Vaiseshikas 
and, as we notice, it is violated here even in the production of 
bahutva from the apekshSbuddhi, which is a distinct guna. 

— Sutra 1 1, line 39. — Anandagiri explains the sutra thus — 

— Sutra II, line 45f. — While the threads are the inherent or 
samavayi-karana of the cloth, the joining together ( samyoga ) 
of the threads is its asamavayi-karana. Now the asaraavayi- 
karana is the most important cause as leading directly to the 
production of the effect. But here the law of like producing like 
( which is nomally appealed .to where one substance produces 
another substance) is vitiated, inasmuch as sarhyoga, a guna, is 
held to produce pa^, a dravya. 
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— Sutra 1 1 , line 49ff. — How many elements go to the making of 
the human body is a point that has evoked considerable difference 
of opinion. The usual phrase “ panohatvaih gatah ” suggests the 
idea that the body is made up of five elements ; to this effect is 
the view attributed to Pancha^ikha (MahSbhSrata, lii. 222. 7f.) — 

^ II 

^nqjRTt qip'iir qiMq: i 

UN II 

This is also the ordinary Vedanta view. Compare VedantasKra, 
section 16 — 

3 |^- 

ciRTfl?rqRi?&iif I 

The ultimate VedSnfcic source for the view is perhaps the oft- 
quoted Brihadftranyaka passage (ii, 2. 13) — 

qqRq qra in'll:, 

jRSFii, sftqvfrgfjnfJT, 

%5rT:, ^ 

II 

But the view has not remained unchallenged. The subtle and 
transmigratory body is of course admitted to be made up of the 
five subtile bhutas or “Tanmatras.” With reference to the gross 
body some ( MimSinsists of the Prabhakara school ) object to the 
inclusion of the Akasa amongst the constituents ofthebodyi 
because ether is eternal and all-pervading, and no portion of it 
can go to make up a destructible object like the body. Others 
object to both Akasa and Vayu because they are invisible, and a 
samyoga of the other visible bhutas with the invisible is bound to 
be invisible. On the strengh of the “ Trivritkarana *’ passage in 
ChhSndogya vi. 2ff. the body is by some regarded as made up of 
just three elements: earth, water, light; while some others omit 
“ light ** from the list. The ultimate Nyfiya-Vaiseshika view is 
to regard the body as composed of only one element, viz, earth in 
this world, water in Varuna-loka light in Aditya-loka, and air 
in Vftyu-loka, the reason being that a given body ejchibits only 
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one distinguishing quality, e. g., odour in the case of terrestrial 
bodies. The other elements may come into external oontaot and 
may help to sustain erect the parthivabody, but such an external 
contact is different from the saihyoga implied in the constitution 
of a well-knit or organic aggregate. Compare the Samkhya- 
pravachana-bhashya on iii. 19 — 

vTR: I 

II 

Compare also Vatsyayana’s NyayabhSshya on iii. 1. 28— 

I 1 I iT5=^cft 

. . . ‘qif2t^Fq^3i^iTcr^iiiftTss5^:’ — 

— Sutra 1 2, line 3. — The Vaiseshikas argue that the process of 
division and subdivision must stop somewhere. Otherwise the 
mountain Meru and the mustard seed would be of equal dimen- 
sion, both containing (not a given number of indivisible atoms 
but ) an infinite number of infinitely-di visible atoms. The vali- 
dity of the argument is discussed under sutra II. ii. 15 below, 

— Sutra 12, line 8ff. — Compare the extract from the Prasasta- 
p&dabhashya given by us under our Note to II. ii. II. line 9. 

— Sutra 12, line 17. — Sankaracharya suggests a number of 
ways of interpreting the words of the Sutra — 

srr I 
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4qtlll4 ?l[ 1 

= q^Ri’fii HqliTt?iTq4 f^jqi^icqrqtf i 

= (vi) 4>ai^=5giq[ q? | — this is 

Madh't'a’s interpretation. 

JT q;4 = qimu^ra ^ €fiqf% | 
aTcl^cI^viiq: = 3Tci: ^g^ratTiq: I 3T»rqr 
^irf^wr^: il 

— Sutra 12, line 20. — The line is differently read — • 

( i ) qq^4Tsf)?qrcirf^qr =7«rrKf sr^gqiii^^r i This states 

only one alternative, the second being given only 
in line 25 below. 

( ii) The reading adopted by us, where three alterna- 

tives are distinctly given, the effort or blow being 
the * drishta * cause. 

By the word* adi * nodana or propelling is to be included. The 
distinction between ahhighdta and nodana is thus formulated — 

I 

—Sutra 12, line 2 3. — In accordance with to the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
theory the Atman ( which term comprises both the individual 
and the Supreme soul) has the following qualities — 

3ftiqRf gm q;?! anwR*. II 

qsi i 

In the case of the individual souls at any rate all these qualities 
( with the excaption of the five beginning with ‘number’) are 
adventitious, the Atman in his real nature being without not 

* 
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only pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, effort and impres- 
sion, but also without intellection, merit and demerit ; and it is 
such a quality-less state which it is the function of the Moksha 
to achieve. Rightly enough, such a non-sentient stone-like 
condition of the liberated soul is made a butt of ridicule by all 
the opponents of the theory. 

—Sutra 12, line 27 . — Adrishta or ‘merit and demerit’ has the 
property of developing its fruit at a specific period only. If the 
beginning of the process of creation is to be dependent upon 
adrishta, it is unlikely that the adrishtas of all the Atmans 
would ripen simultaneously at the commencement of the crea- 
tion. As Ramanuja points out— 

?fct 1 3T^s%^Ttfli'iiw%ct^«FT3»Tq3[3%gr- 
f|qRT^q>T®nf^qT%^q^ 

=5 ^ II 


— Sutra 12, line 31. — It is evident that although the Creator or 
God is an Atman whose knowledge, power, and will is eternal, 
he is not presupposed in the argument at issue. Otherwise Sah* 
karacharya would not have said that there was no other possible 
Controller or Regulator of the creation. In fact it is well-known 
that the Nyaya"' and particularly the Vaiseshika sutras contain 
no mention of a God. It is the Bhashyas of Vatsyayana and of 
Pra^astapada that introduce the idea for the first time, Sridhara 
and Udayana later developing and systematising the same. 
The negative attitude of these systems with reference to God is 
explicable probably by the close affinity of Nyaya with the Pur- 
vamimamsa and to a somewhat less degree that of the Vaiseshika 
with the Sam khy a. The oft-quoted anecdote about Kanada who 
•refused even on his death-bed to call upon the name of God, but 
only proclaimed “Pilavah-pllavah-pilavah” falls in a line with 
the same view. But the atomism of the Vaiseshika school was 


• In NySyasUtra IV. i. 19, Is'vara or the Lord is mentioned, but as a 
PUrvapakshg assumption only. 

13 f BrahmastrtrabliSsliya, Notes] 
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not capable of standing on its own legs. Somebody was wanted 
to start the first motion in the atoms, and early critics of the 
system must have brought this defect glaringly to the fore. The 
Vaiseshika-sutras make frequent references to the infallible 
oharater of the Veda, which might have been regarded by them 
also as self-subsistent. In any case, both the Nyaya and the 
Vaiseshika sutras are so very much lacking in systematic arran- 
gement of the contents, that scope is left as much to put down 
particular sutras as interpolations as to believe that specific 
topics and specific sutras, although once present in the sutra- 
patha, have been dropped or missing. 


— Sutra 1 2, line 34fif. — If what is infinitely small can be called 
zero, one infinitely small substance added to another infinitely 
small substance cannot lead to any increase in the dimension 
inasmuch as zero + zero = zero. The Brahmavidyabharana on 
II. i. 29, lines 12-15, where this same argument is introduced 
observes — 

5^: I...I sjtm- 

| it jiPtot I 

^ | cPfisT 

Modern Physics has maintained the impenetrability of matter 
because according to it two atoms never occupy the same space 
and so cartnot coalesce together by interpenetration ; there exists 
always a space between atom and atom. Such is not the Vaise- 
shikaview. Compare, however, our Note to II, ii. 11. line 11; 
and see also sutra IL'li. 17, lines 70 ff. 


— Sutra 1 2, line 39. — Of a piece of cloth— 



e Threads; 



Their coniunction ; 
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^ shuttle ), ( loom ), etc. 

STraRT, f^, 

The Samanyakaranas are the conditions indespensable for the 
production of each and every effect; while an Asamavayi-karana 
is thus defined — ■ 

sri ?r- 

Thus tantusarhyoga ( being a quality ) has a samavaya relation 
with the tantus or threads aud resides, in the same samavaya 
relation, just where the pata ( the karya ) resides, and it is a 
necessary factor producing the cloth. Hence tantusarhyoga is 
the asamavayi-karana of the pata. So also, tanturupa ( being a 
quality ) has samavaya relation witli the tantus and resides just 
where the tantus (the karana) reside, and it is a necessary deter- 
minant of the colour of the cloth. Hence tanturupa is the 
asamavayikarana of patarupa. Asamavayi-karana comes near- 
est to what might be styled the operative cause. 

— Sutra 1 3, line 8. — The problem was already discussed from 
a slightly different point of view in II. i. 18, lines 13 to 34. 
See our Notes to that passage- See also II. ii. 17, lines 18 to 53, 
below. 

—Sutra 13, line 8 ff.— The Nyaya-Vai^eshika maxim as to the 
perception of the categories of Samanya, Abhava, and Samavaya 
is thus expressed — 

The Naiyayikas extend the scope of this maxim to the Samavaya 
also ; but the VaiSeshikas regard it as inferable only. At the 
same time it must be remembered that this is the more modern 
doctrine, which makes its first appearance in Pra^astapada, who 
declares it to be ‘atindriya’and ‘ Iha-buddhy-anumeya.’ The last 
characterisation has reference totheVaiSeshika-sutra vii. 2. 26— 

which is thus explained— 
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( = a kind of grass ) ^ ^ 

5^3 ?r?rT, ff 0^ 3^*1, f5 

f^rf^srs^s^r 

JJR^ II 

This should imply that where the two correlates of tlieSamavaya 
are themselves perceptible, the Samavaya itself should be per- 
ceptible. That at any rate might have been the original formu- 
lation of the theory, in accordance with which Sahkaracharya 
declares the Samavaya to be ‘ iha-pratyaya-grahyah. ’ When it 
was perceived that the correlates ( i. c., the ‘ ayutasiddha ’ padar- 
thas ) might themselves be imperceptible to sense, the Samavaya 
came to be regarded as partly perceptible and partly impercep- 
tible; or, for the sake of uniformity, everywdiere imperceptible 
and so inferable. 

— Sutra 14, line 2. — The argument is analogous to the one 
urged against the Samkhya, who could not explain the Pravritti 
of non-sentient matter in the absence of a sentient regulator. 
— The student will note here an attempt to introduce what may 
be called the “ proof by exhaustion.’* All possible alternative 
suppositions are summoned up and disproved seriatim. Four 
kotisor possibilities are put up. The mode of argumentation is 
often described as the “Prasahga ” dialectics, and the Bauddhas 
( if not some of the pre-Buddhistic “ heretics ’* referred to in 
Buddhist texts like the Brahraajala or the Samahhaphala suttas 
seem to have developed it with crushing effect in facing their 
opponents’ theories. 

— Sutra 15, line 3. — Atoms, according to the Vaiseshikas, do not 
only possess the mathematical qualities of size, position, movement 
etc* — herein the theory agrees with that of Democritus — but also 
colour and other visesha-gunas. Since these last are physical 
qualities, whether an atom contains only one of them, or two and 
more, should make a difference in its character as an atom, just as, 
in modern Chemistry, the fact that an atom of Hydrogen and an- 
other of Mercury should weigh differently can be held to prove 
that the atoms are not real atoms. If the atom, in other words, 
is to be regarded as the smallest possible division of any 
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substance, it ought to be absolutely equal in weight with the 
smallest possible division of any other substance, and the two 
atoms should have, if not the same properties, at least an exact- 
ly equal number of them. This seems to be Sahkaracharya’s 
line of argument, and it is clearly based upon a confusion bet- 
ween what is swa/fcsf and what is st/np/cst. See in this connec- 
tion the Bhashya on II. ii. 16, lines 6 to 14. 

—Sutra 15, line 1 . — That the rupa and other qualities in some 
of the paramanus are latent or anudbhuta, and not manifest or 
udbhuta, as in the piece of cloth, is a qualification that need not 
vitiate the force of the above argument. Moreover, the Vaisesbikas 
admit the possibility of some of the atoms ( e, g„ those of earth ) 
changing their qualities through application of heat. A raw and 
black eartheniware, when thrown into the kiln, gets red by being 
baked. The redness is communicated not only to the outer 
surface but has gone deep right upto the atoms. There is in 
other words the ‘pllupaka' or baking of atoms, and not the 
‘ pithara-paka * or baking of mere potsherds ( as held by the 
Naiyayikas). That an atom should thus be capable of giving up 
one quality and taking up another implies in its case an ex- 
tended dimension and not a mere Infinitesimality. 

—Sutra 15, line 15. — The Sutra is read differently in the re- 
gular Sutrapatha, viz- — 

And its interpretation is also not very satisfactorily given. The 
interpretations in the field are — 

( i ) 31^ ^ (= I 

' or ( ii 

Sadkarilcharya reads the sutra as we have it, and offers the inter- 
pretation — 

In other words — 
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The third VaiSeshika sutra which is quoted by Sahkaraoharya 
has been the despair of commentators. One commentator com- 
bines Sutras 4 and 5 into one, and declares that the negative- 
statement in the form that everything whatsoever is imperma- 
nent is a mistake ( =* avidyS). Another asserts that all argu- 
ments adduced to prove the non-eternality of atoms are an avidva, 
are fallacious. Sahkaracharya contemplates two possible inter- 
pretations — whether actually offered by Vaiseshika writers 
known to him we have no means of judging. In the Vaiseshika 
sutrapatha the sCitra is given as “Avidya” without the following 
“cha;” while there is another Vaiseshikashtra (vii. i. 21) — 

^ I 

which however does not seem to have any clear bearing upon 
the point at issue. 

— Sutra 15, line 2 3ff. — Sankaracharya’s first interpretation of 
the sutra can itself be understood in two ways, according as the 
words “satam karananam” are rendered as “ of existent causes,” 
(taking mtayn as adjective)i or as “of the causes of what are exis- 
tent-entities” (namely, of the atoms: taking satam as a noun). 
In the former rendering the specific cause for permanence of 
atoms put forth can only be their non-perceptibility ; while with 
the latter rendering (which is accepted in the Translation), the 
cause of the permanence of atoms is the circumstance that of 
the atoms themselves no cause exists, or is cognisable by the 
senses. The way in which the statement is worded, especially 
the epithet “ paridrisyamanakaryanam”, makes it however open 
to objection, seeing that even the Dvyanukas or binary-atoms 
fall within the scope of the statement. For, the dvyanukas are 
existing entities (and not non-existences like the Pragabhava, 
which is sought to be excluded by the qualification “ satajp ” ) 
and we see tryanukas and other effects of these dvyanukas, but 
not the causes of the dvyanukas, namely, the paramanus which 
are imperceptible to the sense. So, for parity of reasons, the 
dvyanukas will have to be proclaimed eternal. There is also 
this further objection that the atoms are not always “ paridris- 
yaraanakarya ” inasmuch as the binaries, the immediate effects 
of atoms, are not visible to sense. This last objection is quite 
fatal. And as to the ativyapti on the binaries, if to exclude them 
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we introduce the qualification — ‘provided there be no dravya as 
its cause * (adravyatve being understood as adravyakaraijiatve), 
“ it will meet the case, seeing that binaries do have dravyas 
(atoms) as cause, but it is practically saying what was already 
said in sutra IV, i. 1, above, 

— Sutra 15, line 21. — A dvyanuka is destroyed by the severance 
of the conjunction of the atoms : tryanuka and subsequent pro- 
ducts are destroyed by the outright destruction of the constitu- 
ents, such as dvyanukas. These are the only two ways in 
which, according to the older school of Vaiseshikas, substances 
perish. The newer school uniformly recognises the first, i. e,, 
the asamavayikarana-nasa, as the only cause of destruction. 
(Qualities like pleasure may disappear by being supifianted by 
their contradictories like pain; but their case does not come in 
here for consideration. — [t will be noted en passant that the older 
school of the Vaiseshikas contemplates the possibility of the 
destruction proceeding— like creation — from cause to effect. 
When the Paramanus are separated, the binaries are destroyed, 
and consequent upon the destruction of the binaries the tertia- 
ries and subsequent products meet their end in succession, the 
final products being accordingly destroyed the very last. Tlie 
Vedantic view is just the opposite of this. As Sahkaracharya 
says in his Bhashya to II. iii. 14. — 

i 

^ 3^;, q;R'JiFq% 

Rigqq^: ii 

The view that seems in this fashion to go against common sense 
was probably heldby the Vaiseshikas because thereby the Creator 
and the Destroyer of the world was required to deal only with 
the atoms, and not with their ultimate products. The doctrine is 
passingly referred to also under II. ii, 17, lines 75-80. 

— Sutra 15, line 51. — This is the view of the Parinama theory 
of causation, and its illustrations are the clay and the pots, or the 
gold and the ornaments, detailed in the Chhandogya IV. i. 4-6. 

— Sutra 1 6, line 5, — It is possible to argue that because there is 
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an increase in the number of qualities, that should be no reason 
why the size of the thing should grow. As the Bhamatl puts it — 

2(t^iflr'T=?i^sPr i 

The reply to the argument is the syllogism — 

311’^^^:, 3Tf^^iR5rf3., — 

which however is not quite convincing. A better illustration in 
any case would be the growth in the soul’s power of will and 
intellection following upon the growth in the size of the human 
body. 

—Sutra 17, line 4ff. — Bhamati introduces the rest of this discus- 
sion by — 

Sutras 10, 17, 32, 45 form, so to say, a final flourish of the attack 
against the serveral systems. 

— Sutra 17, line 4. — The Vaiseshik-sutra I. i. 4 (which is gene- 
rally suspected as being an interpolation ) enumerates only six 
padarthas, Abhava or Negation being excluded; and Udayana in 
fact says— 

The followers of the school, however, taking advantage of the 
occurrence of the word abhava in other sutras, declare that 
Kanada always intended to reckon it as a distinct category, and 
even recognise its four-fold division. Compare in this connec- 
tion the following sutras — 

sn^ren. [ ix i. i ] i 

[ IX. i. 2 ] I 
«=s=^3.[ix. i. 4] I 
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Later on, with some theorists (compare Yogabhashya on ii. 5) 
Abhava, acquired a positive character, as being a regular know- 
able category. Sahkaracharya has already attacked such a posi- 
tion in his Bhashya to II. i. 18, lines 45jEf. See our Note to II. ii. 
11, line 28f. 

— Sutra i 7, line 13. — Compare the identical illustration brought 
up under II. i. 15, lines 5ff. 

— Sutra 17, line 19. — The Tarkasarhgraha has the following 
section (79) about the Ayutasiddha pairs — 

55^ II 

The word ‘ Ayuta-siddha ’ can mean things proved not to have 
been ever joined together (yu=to join), or things proved not 
to have been ever torn apart (yu“to separate). 

— Sutra 1 7 line 22ff. — When threads produce the cloth, the cloth 
is the avayavin that must have the same location as the avaya- 
vas, the threads, and be intimately associated with them. But 
when the colour of the threads produces the colour of the cloth, 
the latter is not an avayavin made of the sum of the former. 
When, for instance, threads of diifferent colours are joined to- 
gether to produce a variegated piece of cloth, the colour of the 
cloth is not a mere sum of the colours of the former. It is a nevo 
colour called ‘ohitra’ or variegated, the total impression of which 
as a unit is so different from the isolated impressions of the 
coloured patches. Moreover, if the colour of a pata with alter- 
nate patches of, say, red-yellow-black be regarded merely as = 
r + ^ + 6, and not a new distinctive colour called chitra, r would 
be= Jrd of the colour of the patai and so also y and h ; but there 
would be no me colour pervading the whole pata. This means 
that the pata as a whole, having no colour belonging to it, would 
be invisible ; for, it is only coloured substances that our eyes can 
see. This explains why the Nyaya-Vaiseshika theorists reckon 
“chitra' ’ as a separate colour. Hence, the colour of the cloth 
must have a distinct location from the colour of the threads. It is 
assumed, accordingly, that the Patarupa resides upon the Pata, 
14 I Biahmastttrabh&shya, Notes ] 
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and not upon the Tantus. But the Fata itself has the same loca- 
tion as the Tantus. This is introducing a distinction without a 
diflference, particularly after the present further assumption of the 
dravya and the gunas, or the avayavin and the avayavas, being 
“aprithag-desa,” So the assumption becomes gratuitous. 

— Sutra 17, line 32ff. — A. conjunction is defined as — 

It is a “ dvishtha’* property, or one residing on two members, one 
or both of which have to move before they can be brought into 
conjunction. It is therefore “anyatarakarmaja” or “ubhayakar- 
maja.” Sahkaraoharya is going to prove that on the admission 
of the Vaiseshikas themselves these three characteristics of Saiti- 
yoga are true in the case of Samavaya, and hence the hypothesis 
of Samavaya is a needless multiplication of entities. The Vaise- 
shikas define the Karya as — 

and the Karana as — 

On their own admission then the KSrana can exist independently 
of the Karya that is yet to be. And if the Vaiseshikas argue that 
this case is in a sense covered by their very definition of “ayuta- 
siddhi,” viz . — ekam avinasijat etc., seeing that the karya is still 
in the womb of the future and so non-existing at the present 
moment, the objection can still be urged that thereby they are 
postulating a relation between non-existence (Karya) and exis- 
tence (Karana), which, as we already pointed out (II. i. 18, lines 
45ff.), is an untenable position, inasmuch as every relation de- 
mands two positive terras as its correlates. And if to obviate this 
it is replied that the Karya first comes into being and then effects 
the (samavaya) relation with the Karana — so that the relation 
becomes between two existing entities, we can still urge that in 
that very first moment of its existence the KSrya in any case 
remains without a connection with Karana, which, if admitted, 
would give the go to the pain fully formulated distinction between 
“yutasiddhayoh samyogah” and *‘ayutasiddhayoh samavayah.” 

— ‘Sutra Ilf line 39. — If sarhyoga necessarily requires move- 
ment on the part of at least one of the two objects brought into 
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conjunction, how is such a raovement possible in the samyoga 
between ether (which, being all-pervading, cannot move) and 
the karya in the first moment of its origination, when, as is as- 
sumed, no qualities and no movements of any kind are developed 
in it, it then possessing a mere jati ? Compare 11. ii. 11, line 34. 

— Sutra 17, line 48. — SahkarSchary a obviously implies that aline 
stands for the numeral one. Now, a horizontal line represents 
the numeral one in older pre-Gupta inscriptions. The Gupta in- 
scriptions give a slight curvature to the line, and the post Gupta 
inscriptions make it slanting. Some North-Indian scripts make 
it also a perpendicular line. Since all these numeral notations 
can equally serve the purpose of the illustration in the text, we 
cannot determine to what particular system of notation SahkariL- 
charya is here referring. An identical illustration occurs also 
in the Yogabhashya under iii. 13. The Decimal system of nota- 
tion presupposed in these illustrations was in vogue long before 
the days of Sahkaracharya. The oldest epigraphic instance of 
its use so far discovered is the Gurjara inscription of A. D. 595 
The system is known to VarShamihira ( 6th century A. D. ). 

— Sutra 11, line 51. — Sahkaracharya wants to prove that neither 
samyoga nor samavaya exists as an entity beyond the two objects 
that are in relation. It is the proving of an abhava or negation ; 
and for this, according to VedSnta, a different proof, viz., ‘ Anup- 
alabdhi ” is to be employed. To quote the Vedantaparibhasha— 

Similarly, here the apadana or prasahjana, e, e., argument by 
reduciio ad absurdum, takes the form ; If samavaya had been a 
real independent object, there is no reason why it should not have 
been perceived as such ; it accordingly is “ upalabdhilakshana- 
prSpta ” or meets all the conditions for its perception, if it 
had existed ; but we do not perceive it ; ergo^ it does not exist. 

— Sutra 17, line 31. — Against the Siddhanta view that words 
designating relations ( such as sarhyoga, samavaya, etc. ) do not 
denote an entity distinct from the two objects that are in rela^ 
tion, but that they point simply to a specific way of looking at 
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the objects in question, the Putvapakshin argues that if samyoga, 
samavaya, etc. are mere designations of the objects-in-relation, 
they ought to be, like any other synonyms of the objects, always 
predicable of them — which means that the things must be always 
conjoined and never disjoined. But the reply is simple enough. 
Even the so-called ordinary synonyms are not invariably inter- 
changeable. From certain points of view one synonym is pre- 
ferred to another. So can it also be here. When one says that 
the monkey is on the tree, he does not posit the existence of a 
new entity like samyoga being in relation with the two objects 
viz., the tree and the monkey. He intends to imply nothing 
more than a way of looking at the tree and the monkey. When 
the monkey has left the tree, the point of view changes : that is 
all. It is wrong to imagine that there takes place in that case 
an actual destruction of the hypostatised new entity of samyoga. 
— Sutra 17, line 53. — Reverting to the statement that samyoga 
can be at times “ anyatarakarmaja,” it would be difficult to ex- 
plain, even so, the samyoga between atoms and the Atman ( i, e., 
the supreme Atman ) who is to deal with them at the time of the 
creation and dissolution of the world ; or, for the matter of that» 
between the individual soul and his mind, which is atomic in 
size. The atom can move, but never move out of the range of 
the Atman who is all-pervading. It must therefore be always 
in contact. And since an all-pervading object is incapable of 
any division by parts, it is impossible at any time to say that the 
atom is in contact with, say, the upper part, the centre, or any of 
the sides of the Atman. This means, that we will have to imagine 
parts where none exist or can exist. In the case of the mind 
and the individual soul the Vai^eshikas carry their imagination 
a step farther. They not only imagine the Atman’s possibility 
of coming into contact with the mind but they even imagine that 
when the mind enters ( during sleep) a particular nadi (tube) 
called Puritat, it shoots beyond the reach of the all-pervading 
Atman, so that, there being no conjunction between the mind 
and the soul, sound dreamless sleep becomes possible. To such 
straits may an initially invalid hypothesis lead us ! 

—Sutra 1 7, line 63. — The Nyayakandall thus expounds the con- 
ception of a samavaya — 
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“ Samslesha ” or“ Upaslesha ’* is defined as-— 

Samavaya requires that things, ai; first clearly and admittedly 
distinct, should be brought into such close union that it should 
be impossible thereafter to tear away any one of the two. There 
should be an absolute interpenetration between the two, such as 
there is between the trunk of a resinous tree and the exudation 
of lac that is to issue from it. Such penetrative union cannot 
exist between objects one of which is partless (either because it 
is, like the atom, infinitely small, or, is like the ether, infinitely 
large), for the simple reason that you cannot prove by pulling 
one of the conjoint objects (ether and earth, or ether and atom, 
or binary and atoms) that the other is pulled likewise. Ether 
being all-pervading is incapable of being dragged to a place 
where it does not already exist ; and the very notion of pulling 
off the atom suggests the adhesion of the atom by one of its sides, 
which would ascribe avayavas to it, which ex hypolhesi it cannot 
have. — If therefore there can exist no ‘ samslesha ’ between the 
bmary and its constituent atoms, when the gusts of winds at 
the time of creation carry away the binary from place to place 
we cannot guarantee that the constituent atoms of the binary 
will always suffer themselves to be pulled and wafted away 
along with the binary, with the result that the process of crea- 
tion as described above, will not come to pass. 

— Sutra 17, line 68. — Kundabadara-nyaya or the maxim of the 
earthern-pot and the badara-tree is the maxim where a person, 
having forgotten his kunda near the badara, and being question- 
ed as to the whereabouts of the kunda replies ; I placed the 
kunda just near the badara. “ But where is the badara ?’* — Oh I 
Just near the kunda !” Deussen explains the maxim differently, 
but on what authority it does nob appear. “Knnda ” he trans- 
lates by ‘'Radwaelbung,” the periphery of a wheel, and “badara** 
by “Speichen,** or spokes. The periphery supports the spokes and 
the spokes support the wheel. Another current explanation of 
the maxim understands kunda as the pot or basin wherein the 
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badara tree has grown. Kunda is the substrate of the badara 
and therefore is necessarily different from it. According to the 
last explanation the maxim is used merely to establish the bheda 
or distinctness of things, while according to the first explanation 
it serves as an illustration of mutual interdependence. 

— Sutra 17, line 79. —-The reference is to II. ii. 15, line 29. 

— Sutra 17, line 86. —To take a general review of Sahkar§- 
chJirya’s refutation of the Vaiseshika theory, it is evident that 
the Acharya does not touch any part of that theory, beyond the 
atomic Cosmology. He does not touch their Epistemology or 
theory of knowledge, including their Logic and Psychology. 
These, probably, the Vaiseshikas might have borrowed from the 
sister school of Nyaya, end, in any case, as regards the doctrine 
of inference and the exposition of logical fallacies, there was 
nothing very controversial there from Sahkaracharya’s point of 
view. The theology of the school and its doctrine of release was 
plainly a later excrescence, and could be met by the argu- 
ments used against the theistic schools in sutra II. ii. 37-41. 

— The attack, such as it is, is delivered in the following passages 
from the Brahmasutrabhashya — 

IL i, 12, II, ii. 17 — “Sishtaparigraha; 

IL ii. 37 — “ Isvara as nimittakarana ; ** 

II. iii. 7-Against some presuppositions of atomic cosmology ; 
IL iii. 18 — “ Chitanya as a quality of the Soul ; ” 

IL iii. 50— “Doctrine of many Souls ; ” 

II. ii. 11-17— The two Vaiseshika adhikaranas proper, as 
also the “ yukti ** in IL i. 18. 

— Confining ourselves to the present adhikaranas, the points 
discussed therein are the following — 

|l 1. Inconsistency of the school in admitting exception to 
the doctrine of like producing like, while blaming 
the Brahmavadin for doing the same (II. ii. 11^°*®®); 

2. Impossibility of first motion in atoms at creation or dis- 

solution ( II. ii. 12'’^-^^ II. ii. 12^^-^®). Impossibility 
of a change from motion to non-motion in the atoms 
(IL ii. 14); 

3. Impossibility of one atom coming into conjunction with 

another (II. ii. 12^^*^°, II. ii. 17^^-®®, IL ii, 17’’^°-'^^); 
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Impossibility of any “ sarhslesba ” between a binary 
and its constituent atoms (II. ii. 17®.**®*) ; 

4. XJntenability of the doctrine of Samavaya — 

(а) “ Anavastha ” (II. ii. IS'-'®, II. i. IS'®-'®), 

(б) Why distinguish the Samyoga from Samavaya ? 

(II. ii. 13"-'®, II. ii. II. i. 18'®-'*); 

(c) How does the Avayavin reside on the Avayavas 
with which it is samaveta ? (II. i. 18'*-®*) ; 

5. Divergence of qualities in atoms inconsistent with their 

character as atoms (II. ii. 15'-", II. ii. 16) ; 

6. The so-called proofs for the existence of atoms are no 

proofs (II. ii. 15"-®®) ; 

7. Samyoga not the only method of creation, and Vibhaga 

not the only method of destruction (II. ii. 15*'^-®®, II. ii. 
17'*^-®®, II. iii. 7, passim) ; 

8* Impossibility of the doctrine of six independent and yet 
related categories (II. ii. 17*-'“) ; 

9. XJntenability of the doctrine of “Ayutasiddhi ” on any 
of its three possible interpretations (II. ii. l7'*-«') ; 

10. XJntenability of the doctrine of “ asat-karyavada ” — 

(а) Scriptures declare “ ananyatva ” (II. i. 14, 16), 

(б) Why definite effects from definite causes only ? 

(II. i. 18®-'*), 

(c) No relation possible between “ existing ’’cause and 
“ non-existing ” effect (II. i. 18®®-®®), and nothing 
exists on which causal apparatus can operate ( II 
i. 18®’-^*). 

Most of the arguments of Sahkaracharya are valid and convincing. 
The weakest is argument No. 5. The VaiSeshika Realism, their 
distinctions between Substance, Qualities and the like, have a 
glamour of common-sense about them, but acuter philosophical 
analysis such as has been attempted by the Acharya is bound to 
point out the contradictions and inconsistencies of the system. 
Not that there are no inconsistencies in the Vedanta itself ; but 
apart from the backing of the Scriptures which the Vedanta can 
boast of, the system is undoubtedly pitched to a much higher 
philosophical level than is the Vaiseshika. 
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— ^The origins of the Vaisesbika are lost in obscurity. Although 
the word ‘ anu ’ occurs several times in the Upanishads, nobody 
has claimed that anything like the doctrine of Atomism is there 
fore-shadowed. There are obscure allusions to it in the Maha- 
bharata; in the Milindapahha, in the Avasyakasutra, and in the 
Charakasamhita : and it would seem that the Jainas and the 
school of Hinayana Buddhists did subscribe to a belief in atoms, 
somewhat more crudely conceived than the full-fledged Vaiseshika 
system. As fore-runners of the Vaiseshika theory may be mention- 
ed the doctrine of Pakudha Kachchayana, a teacher mentioned by 
Buddha, who held that the four elements— earth, water, fire, air — 
pleasure and pain, and the soul are the seven uncreated substances; 
or the “ Pudgala ” theory of the Jains, the Piidgala or matter be- 
ing in the two states of gross (sthula), or subtle (sukshma), and 
consisting of atoms or paramanus occupying specific units of 
space (pradesa). That a school of Buddhists did formulate a sort 
of an atomic theory follows from what Sahkaracbarya has said 
in his introduction to Sutra 11. ii. 18. Interesting from this point 
of view are the following extracts furnished by Wassilijew, Bud- 
dhismus, p. 279 — “The Sravakas furthermore assume Monads 
that have no parts, and according to the opinion of the teacher 
Samgharakshita these Monads do not remain adhering the one to 
the other, but they leave interspaces between them. They rotate 
round one another now this side and now that, so as to build up 
an aggregate. ... Moreover all the Buddhistic systems uniformly 
assume that there is nothing smaller than these Monads, which 
can neither be split open nor partitioned. They differ from one 
another only in the belmf as to whether some of the Monads 
possess sides. But even when it is said in the first instance that 
Monads are built out of eight factors, i. e., have eight sides, still 
none ever maintains that they make up a mereconcatination (and 
not an organic unit).” And once more, Ibid. p. 308—“ As regards 
[the Atom] the Yogacharas assert that when a person conceives 
(as do the Sautrantikas) the Monad as a compound of six sides, 
that invariably means that it is composed of parts ; when however 
a person holds (as do the Vaibhashikas) thatthesesix sides consti- 
tute an (organic) unit, then it would be necessary that he should 
concede even a ball to be a Monad.” — There are however some 
essential differences between Buddhistic atomism and the atomism 
of the Vai^esbikas. Dharmottara, a Buddhist writer belonging to 
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perhaps the first century B.O., speaks of atoms not only of earth, 
water, fire, and wind, but also of colour, smell, taste, touch and 
the like. There are also non-material atoms like those of the 
sense-organs and the mind. The Vaiseshikas have improved 
upon this theory by the formulation of the distinction between 
Substances and Qualities. It is also possible that the Sautran- 
tika doctrine of Time as divisible into infinitesimal portions 
called* kshanas* or instants has a great logical affinity, and 
probably also some historical relation, with the Vaiseshika 
doctrine of the physical world similarly divided into infinitesi- 
mal physical parts. As the Vaiseshikas are not mentioned by 
Kautilya (B.C. 300), but are named as such and the doctrines 
peculiar to them criticised by writers like Asvaghosha and Vasu- 
mitra (1st century A.D.), Nagarjuna (cir. 200 A.D.), Aryadeva (cir. 
225 A.D.), and others, the origins of the System may safely be 
assigned towards the beginning of the Christian era. And the 
Sutrapatha— barring possible additions to it here and there — may 
likewise be assigned to the same period, 

— After the Sutras the earliest extant Vaiseshika text is the 
Bhashya of Prasastapada ; but some other earlier texts (e. g. the 
Ravanabhashya) seem to have been known to, and diligently 
studied by, Sankaracharya. The Bhashya of Prasastapada is not 
exactly a verbatim commentary. It omits altogether quite a 
large number of the sutras and has altered the order of thesutras 
quite deliberately. Vaiseshika writers of consequence subsequent 
to Prasastapada are— (1) Uddyotakara (7th century A.D.), author 
of Nyayavarttika ; (2) Vachaspati-misra author of Nyayavarttika- 
tatparyatika (circa 850); (3) Udayana author of Nyayakusu. 
manjali and Kiranavali and Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi 
(circa 984) ; (4) Srldhara author of the Nyayakandall (circa 991); 
Sankara-misra, author of the Vaiseshikasutropaskara, and others. 
This age of commentaries and sub-commentaries bad a full sway 
right upto the middle of the second millenium, especially as the 
writers had to face learned Buddhist opponents like Dinnaga, 
Dharmakirti and others. Before long however the need of easy 
. manuals was felt, and as a result we have texts like the Nyaya- 
sara, Tarkabhasha, Tarkakaumudi, Tarkasaiiigraha, and the like, 
which themselves have given rise to a very large mass of further 
commentaries and sub- commentaries • There are also indepen- 
15 ( BrahmaslltrAbliishya, Notes ] 
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dent compilatory works like the Bhashaparichchheda with the 
Muktavali and its further commentaries. In Bengal there arose, 
towards the middle of the 13th century, a modern school of 
Logicians whose “hair-splitting niceties and shallow profundi- 
ties” have been the terror of young learners and the glory of the 
experts. Since the days of the great commentators ending with 
Vachaspati-misra and his immediate followers, however, there 
has been no significant doctrinal development in the school. — 
One characteristic of the school may here be briefly indicated. 
Although starting its career as a doctrine of Atomism, the Vai^e- 
sbikavery soon found the necessity of effecting an alliance with 
the sister school of the Nyaya, from which it borrowed its psycho- 
logy, its epistemology, and the logic. The manual- writers and the 
followers of the “Navya-Nyaya” or Newer Logic are largely 
syncretic in their character. And this fact combined with the 
common-sense realism inherent in the system has given to most 
of the writings of the school a large vogue as being propaedeutic 
to the more advanced philosphical treatises of the other schools. 
The problem of the relation between Greek and Indian Atomism, 
as between Greek and Indian Logic, is part of a larger problem, 
which it is unnecessary to discuss here in any detail. 

-—Sutra 1 8, line 1 “ Raddhanta ” is used in the same sense as 
“ Siddhanta. ” An attempt is sometimes made to distinguish 
the two, a raddhanta being regarded as the siddhanta of the 
opposed school; but the distinction is not everywhere maintained. 
— Sutra 18, line 2 — The Vaiseshikas are called “Semi-nihilists*' 
because, as the Bhamatl observes — 

SojHi =st IrEirJiT II 

Also in their “A satkarya” theory of causation they admit the 
reduction of existence to non-existence and non-existence to exis- 
tence, permitting the duration of existences like the body etc. 
only for “ three moments ” ( that of utpatti, sthiti, and pralaya). 
The Buddhists go one step further in reducing everything to 
existence and momentariness. Hence the comparison and the- 
coiltrast. Compare Anandagiri on the passage. — 
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— Sutra 18, line 3. — As SankarScMrya has himself opened the 
topic, it would be convenient to find room here for a historical 
and bibliographical Note on Buddhism and its main schools. The 
date of Gautama (Pali, Gotam a), the Buddha (or Enlightened One), 
is determined by a reference in Buddhaghosha’s introduction to 
his commentary called the Samantapasadika on the Vinaya- 
pitaka, as also in the Ceylonese Chronicles called the Maha- 
varhsa and the Dipavarhsa, to the effect that the Emperor Asoka 
was anointed to sovereignty 288 years after the death of the 
Buddha. The general concensus of opinion places the death 
of the Buddha in B. C. 477 or circa 480, and his birth eighty 
years previously. The story of his miraculous birth; his early 
training for a prince’s career; his meeting the “ four signs *’ of 
age, disease, death and recluse, which wean him from the passing 
pleasures of the world ; his great Renunciation or “ abhinish- 
kramana ’* at the age of 28 ; his search for Truth for seven years ; 
the Temptation ; the Englightenment under the “ Bodhi tree at 
the age of 35 ; the Preaching of the Law for nearly 45 years? 
the establishment of the Samgha or Mendicant Order ; and his 
end or “ Parinirvana is told in many popular books, and we 
need not repeat it here. Years after the death of the Buddha» 
and in a special Council of Elders convenced for the purpose* 
the Canon embodying, if not the Buddha’s ipsissima verba^ at 
least the principal tenets and the well-remembered sayings and 
anecdotes of the Master, was collected together in what is styled 
the “ Tipitaka ” or the Three Baskets written in what is known 
as the Pali language, which must have differed, and in fact does 
differ, in some respects from the language in which the doctrine 
was originally preached. The contents of the “ Tipitaka ” are 
as follows— 

I— ViNAYA-PITAKA OR DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH— 

(i) Suttavibhahga (register of sins ); 

(a) Parajika ( causing excommunication ) 

(h) Pachittiya ( liable to expiation ) 

(ii) Khandhakas ( special treatises ); 

(a) Mahavagga (main rules for the order) 

{b) Chullavagga (minor regulations) 

(iii) Parivara-p^ha (supplement and index) 
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II— SUTTA-PITAKA OR COLLECTION OF DISCOURSES— 

(i) Dighanikaya (52 longer discourses) ; 

(ii) Majjhimanikaya (152 discourses of middle length) ; 

(iii) Sarhyuttanikaya (50 discourses in groups); 

(iv) Ahguttarahikaya (over 2*^00 enumerations of principles 

in ascending numerical groups) ; 

(v) Khuddakanikaya (miscellaneous collections) ; 

(a) Khuddakapatha (short anthology) 

(h) Dhammapada (423 pithy stanzas) 

(c) UdSna (inspired utterances) 

(d) Iti-vuttaka (terse sayings) 

((?) Suttanipata (additional discourses and questions) 

(/) Vimanavattbu (tales of heavenly palaces) 

* (g) Petavatthu (tales of goblins) 

* (h) Theragatha (107 songs of monks) 

* (t) Therigatha (73 songs of nuns) 

(J) Jataka-verses ( concluding Gathas of the 517 legends 
of the Buddha in his earlier births) 

(k) Niddesa (commentary on (e) above) 

( l ) Patisambhidamagga (pathway oi the Arhat) 

* (m) Apadana (exploits and miracles) 

* (n) Buddhavarhsa (twenty-four Buddhas) 

* (o) Chariyapitaka (twenty-five Jataka tales) 
t (p) Milindapahha (questions of Menander) 

t (q) Nettippakarana (observations on the right-path) 
t (r) Petakopadesa (introduction to Pitakas) 
t (s) Suttasamgaha (another anthology). 

III— Abhidhamma-Pitaka or Systematic Philosophy— 

(i) Dhammasamgani (psychological categories); 

(ii) Vibhahga (exposition and continuation of the above); 

(iii) Kathavatthu (refutation of heretical views); 

(iv) Puggalapannatti (types of persons and characters); 

(v) Dhatukatha (physical categories) ; 

(vi) Yamaka (questions in pairs with alternating positive 
and negative answers); 

( vii) PatthSnappakarana (abstruse metaphysical discourses). 

* Not fouod in Siamese Tipitaka. 

I Recognised only io Rumese Tipitaka, 
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The contents of these vary in age, authenticity and importance ; 
but in their ensemble they formed the Sacred Canon of what is 
called the Southern, the Pali, the Orthodox, the “Mahasaitighika” 
or the “ Sthavira ** school of Buddhism, which came to formulate 
within it 18 smaller sub-schools or sects. These schools belong 
to a very early period of the history of Buddhism, and there do 
not seem to have been in existence amongst them any radical 
differences of opinion on the essential points. They in fact agreed 
more than they differed; acknowledged, with a variation in em- 
phasis, practically the same Sacred Canon ; and, compared with 
the later schools whose Canon was written in Sanskrit, these are 
generally known as schools of the Hinayana or the Lower 
Vehicle. The schools designated by Sahkaracharya as “ Sarvas- 
titvavadins ” and further sub-divided into the Sautrantikas 
and the “ Vaibhashikas belong to this so-called “Hinayana.” 
The Hinayana was, speaking broadly, content to regard the 
Buddha as a simple mortal, exceptionally endowed, who lived 
a righteous life on earth and taught men the true path of salva- 
tion, which need not be beyond the reach of ordinary men if they 
are willing to lead a life of self-discipline and mystic, supra- 
mundane contemplation. The Hinayana thus retains several 
features of the primitive or historical Buddhism, and it has not 
developed any special aptitude for metaphysical theories and 
logical subtleties. As contrasted with the Hinayana, the Maha- 
yana or the “Greater Vehicle” transformed the Buddha, or rather 
the Bodhisattvas (future Buddhas, being in fact the Buddhistic 
analogues of many Hindu divinities), into great mythological 
figures with hosts of attendant divinities, who had to be worship- 
ped by elaborate symbols, ceremonials, and devotion. The Maba- 
yana developed special philosophical doctrines, such as the 
“ Sunyavada ” or Negativism and the “ Vijnanavada ” or Idea- 
lism, and they brought into existence, by way of comments and 
independent treatises based on some Buddhist “Suttas,” a large 
mass of canonical literature written in Sanskrit of a somewhat 
debased type. Sir Charles Eliot ( Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 4) 
gives the following very fair characterisation of the true spirit of 
the Hinayana and the MahaySna schisms : “ But in general the 
Mahayana was more popular, not in the sense of being simpler, 
for parts of its teachings were exceedingly abstruse, but in the 
sense of striving to invent or include doctrines. agreeable to the 
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masses. It was less monasfcic than the older Buddhism, and more 
©motional; warmer in charity, more personal in devotion, more 
ornate in art, literature, and ritual, more disposed to evolution 
and development, whereas the Hinayana was conservative and 
rigid, secluded in its cloisters, and open to the plau6ible,if unjust 
acusation of, selfishness.” The Hinayana phase of Buddhism 
may be said to begin from about B. C. 300, and it continued— so 
far as India was oonoerned—upto about A. D. 500. In Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam it is still a living school. The MahaySna 
phase dates from about A.D. 100, and in Northern India it conti- 
nued to be active almost upto A. D. 800. In China and Japan 
and Tibet it is even now the national religion, having developed 
therein further innumerable schisms, and sects, and sub-sects. 
Some of the recent discoveries in Central Asia, and a more pene- 
trating study of the texts and translations from Tibetan and 
Chinese sources have made it probable that there has been a 
gradual transformation of the Hinayana into the MahaySna, so 
that we have to recognise not only a later and an earlier Hina- 
yana, but likewise a later and an earlier MahaySna, the earlier 
dating from a period prior to the commencement of the Christian 
era, and the later associated in particular with the names of 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga and Vasubandhu. Accordingly, 
Yamakami speaks in his Systems of Buddhist Thought (p. 173) of 
the Sunyavada of the Hinayana as developed by Harivarman, 
andof theSunyavada of the MahaySna, designating Harivarman’s 
doctrine as a stage of transition coming between Hlnayanism 
and Mahayanism. 

— Sutra 18, line 4. — The arguments of the Buddha — and of the 
majority of successful teachers for the matter of that — have been 
ad hominem, and no wonder if they had to use different starting 
points for arguing with differently endowed disciples. BhSmatl 
quotes Nagarjuna’s Bodhiohittavivarana to the same effect — 
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— Sutra 18, line 5. — It is usual to divide the Sarvastivadiris into 
Mula*Sarvastiv5dins and the Sarvastivadins proper. The latter 
seem to have possessed a part of their canon in Sanskrit, and 
fragments of their Saihyutta and Ahguttara. and of the Dhamma- 
pada and of Suttanipata and Patimokkha have been in recent 
years discovered in Eastern Turkestan in original Sanskrit, and 
even in translations into some of the old languages current in 
that region, such as, Tocharian, Uiguric, Soghdian, etc. The 
Sarvastivadins are further divided into Sautrantikas, who stopped 
short of the Suttapitaka, and refused to recognise the canonicity 
of the Abhidhamroapitaka, alleging that the Buddha had taught 
independent “Sutras” on the subject ; and the VaibhAshikas who 
not only insisted upon the recognition of all the three Pitakas 
but even compiled a “ Vibhasha ”or commentary on the Abhi- 
dhamraa, for which in particular they wanted to claim absolute 
authoritativeness. What according to the tradition is known as 
the Fourth Council of the Buddhist Samgha ( but what in sober 
history was probably the Second ) under the leadership of King 
Kanishka ( circa 100 A.D.) fixed the canon of the Sarvastivada 
school, which is even believed to have been, by the king’s order, 
engraved on copper-plates and buried under some stupa. The first 
authoritative text of the Sarvastivadins is the Abhidharmajhana- 
prasthapanasastra ascribed to the venerable Katyayanlputra. 
There are also a few other texts ascribed to Sariputra, Maudga- 
layana, Devasarman and Vasumitra. These texts can now be re- 
covered only from Chinese and Tibetan translations, which are 
likely to contain not a few distortions and perversions of the 
translators, who worked at a much later stage of religious and 
philosophical development. 

--Sutra 1 8, line 6.~-The main internal difference between the 
Sautrantikas and the Vaibhashikas is that the Valbhashikas be- 
lieved that the external world was both perceptible as well as in- 
ferable, whereas the Sautrantikas regarded it as only inferable 
from the diversity with which our ideas are Imbued. “ The di- 
versity of cognitions in an observer, himself remaining the 
same, is explicable only by the operation on him of external 
things.” The Vaibhashikas argue that the Sautrantika inference 
to prove the reality of the object is invalid, because all know' 
ledge being reduced to inferability no drishtanta and no invari* 
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able concomitance can be established. Hence they ought to con- 
cede the perceivability of the world. Another important though 
somewhat abstruse point of difference between the Vaibhashikas 
and the Sautrantikas relates to their conception of Time. The 
former hold that Time past, present and future is a real existence 
being perceptible as regards present and future, but only infer- 
able as regards the past — the difference between these three 
states of past, present, and future itself depending, upon a differ- 
ence of efficiency. The Sautrantikas object to tnis theory on the 
ground that it implies as a corollary the existence of a perma» 
nent substance persisting throughout time. The Sautrantikas 
also object to distinguishing between the past, the present, and 
the future on the ground of efficiency. “ The entity is itself the 
efficiency, and is synonymous with its duration period, or the 
time of its appearance.” A third essential point of difference 
between the two schools was that the Vaibhashikas regarded 
the Buddha as essentially human, while the Sautrantikas seem 
to have already recognised a large number of Buddhas, as well 
as the doctrine of the “Dharmakaya” belonging to each of them. 
We need not here detail the other minor differences obtaining 
between the two schools. 

•—Sutra 18, line 7. — The Sarvastivadins have divided the 
whole Reality into seventy-five “ Dharmas ” or kinds of exis- 
tences. The complete classidcation can be exhibited in the 
following tabular form .— 

Reality 


72 or compound ^4s 3 stg^fiavnTs, viz., 

liable to production and and the two see 

dissolution Sutra II. ii. 22, 23 ) 

11 55:<i'r«s 1 N'?r«ri, dealing 46 or 14 f^itsr- 

(^-matter) with generalities sr^'T^s dealing 

I with particularities 


5 5 l or latent impression. 
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The above is the ‘‘Bahya” or objective classification of Reality 
The “ Antara ** or subjective classification is made up of the 
five “ Skandhas ” ( see line 10 of the text ), twelve “ Ayatanas/’ 
namely, Mana-ayatana added to the five IndriyAyatanas, and 
Dharm^yatana added to the five Vishayayatanas, and eighteen 
“ dhatus ” made up of the six Indriya-dhatus { including the 
manas ), six corresponding Indriyavijnana-dhatus, and six In- 
driyavishaya-dhatus ( that of the manas being a “ dharma- 
dhatu” ). These 75 dharmas are believed to be permanent in 
their nouraenal form, but impermanent or transitory as 
phenomena. This elaborate classification is given in Vasu- 
bandhu’s Ahhidharmakosa-sastra in the form in which it exists 
in Hiuen Tsang’s Chinese translation of cir. A. D. 650, and it is 
quite probable that the classification has undergone consider- 
able elaboration. Tlie classification given by Sahkaracharya 
is much more likely to represent the views as they were origin- 
ally formulated by Sarvastivada writers, as it seems evident on 
the very face of it that Sahkaracharya’s knowledge of the 
tenets of the school was derived from accurate first-hand in- 
formation. Moreover, there was the Siitrakara before the 
Bhasbyakara, and as all the Bhashyakaras agree in their inter- 
pretation of the sutras comprised under the present adhikarana, 
we need entertain no doubts as to the veracity of the account 
of the Sarvastivada philosophy as here presented. Yarnakami 
Sfjgen in his Systems of Buddhist Thought is therefore not at 
all convincing when he accuses Sahkaracharya of misunder- 
standing, and even of deliberately misrepresenting, the views 
of the system he is attacking. Sahkaracharya never does this. 
Even A. B, Keith has conceded the practical accuracy of the 
Acharya’s representation of the views of his opponent. 

— Sutra 1 8 , line 8, — The Sarvastivadins hold a kind of atomic 
doctrine. According to them the ParamSnu is the minutest 
form of “rupa” which is said to be “indivisible, unanalysable, 
invisible, inaudible, untastable, and intangible. “ A group of 
six such Paramanus around a central Paramanu goes to form 
an Anu, which is the minimum sensibile^ all the larger material 
things in the universe being aggregated of Paramanus. Now 
what makes the Paramapus conglomerate into an Anu is a 
quality of adhesiveness ( sueha ), what makes them capable of 
16 I BrahmasUfcrabhasbya, Notes] 
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motion is a quality of propulsion ( Irana ), what makes them 
produce warmth of life and even fire by friction or clashing is 
a quality of heat (ushna), and what makes them non-inter- 
penetrable is a (piality of resistance or hardness (khara), which 
all the Paramanus are believed to possess alike. The presence 
of these four qualities in the Paramanus leads to the constitu- 
tion of Anus and larger aggregates, and eventually the four 
Elements of water, air, fire and earth. But since these Ele- 
ments as we actually know them possess only one of the four 
qualities of their constituent Paramanus in a pre-eminent 
degree, the SarvAstivadins take recourse to the supposition that 
only one of the four qualities is active in an element, the other 
three being for the time latent or dormant. 

— Sutra i8, line 8f. — In view of the exposition given in the 
preceding Note it is clear that “kharasnehoshp Aranas vabhava” 
belongs to all the Pararaaims of all the Bhutas and not “ khara- 
svabhava to earth Paramanus, “ snehasvabhava ” to water 
Paramanus, etc., as the Bhamatikara and the other commentators 
of Sahkaracharya interpret the passage. The words of the 
Bhashya are capable of both the interpretations, and since, on 
the admission of the Sarviistivadins themselves, the several 
elements contain only one of the four qualities in a pre emin- 
ently active condition, there is an explanation for the mistake 
( if mistake it be ) into which the commentators have fallen. 

— Sutra i8, line lo. — Just as in the outer world there are the 
Paramanus eventually constituting the four elements, the five 
indriyas or sense-organs ( which are probably specific refined 
Paramanus), and the five qualities of colour, sound, smell, taste, 
and touch which these indriyas perceive, — all presupposing a 
grouping or aggregation of the external Reality on the basis of 
the division into the four elements, each of which accentuates 
only one of the four inherent dispositions ( svabhavas ) of the 
Paramanus, — so also in the inner world there are (1) the mental 
images produced by the working of the indriyas upon the 
objects ; (2) the latent impressions produced by these mental 
images, which mix up in the texture of the subsequent mental- 
images, as well as certain innate ethical predispositions; (3) the 
specific concepts or ideas formulated by the working of the 
mind upon the data of sense ; (4) tbe pleasure-paiu sensations 
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consequenk upon fchese functionings of the mind ; and (5) the 
consciousness of the knowing subject; as the presupposition of 
all these activities. And these types of internal cognitions 
aJso lend themselves to a classification by five thought* phases 
( Skandhas ) of ( in the above order of their presentation ) rupa, 
samskara, sariijna, vedana, and vijnana. Compare on this point 
the remarks of the Ratnaprabha — 

II 

And just as the external aggregates originate from the Para- 
manus that have a fourfold primitive nature, so also it might 
be conceivable that the internal thought-phases proceed from 
combinations of certain “units of mind-stuff “ of specific but 
uniform disposition. It is not certain whether the Sarv&sti- 
vadins posited such units of mind-stuff, but it is in any case 
clear that they wanted these units as also the Paramanus — all 
originally uniform in nature — to give rise to compounds where- 
in only one of the original common dispositions would become 
accentuated, while the others remain latent and allow them- 
selves to be subordinated, — -these compounds in fact consti- 
tuting, and accounting for, the variety of all the physical and 
mental phenomena in the world. 

— Sutra 1 8, line i 2 f. — Mr. Yaraakami Sogen makes too much 
of a trifle when he objects to Sankaracharya’s expression 
“ anuhetuka in line 12. It is true that the Bhutas are pro* 
duced out of ParmSnus and the formation of Anus out of 
ParamSnus is possible only because the Paramanus have the 
elemental qualities of sneha, irana, etc. inherent in them, 
which cause the Paramanus to hold together. In a sense 
therefore the Bhutas ( more accurately their qualities ) are the 
cause of Anus, and not the Anus the cause of Bhutas. But 
surely since Sankaraoharya had said above (lineSf. ) “pri- 
thivyadiparamanavah... ...saihhanyante” his present expression 

“anuhetuka .sarfihati “ must be taken in the light of 
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fche earlier assertion. The distinction between ParamSnus and 
Anus need not have so much obsessed the mind of Sahkara- 
ohSrya, as it wa.s not much involved in the main point of the 
argument. And when fufchermore the same Japanese scholar 
objects to the term “ pahohaskandhlrupa ” because it is not a 
Buddhist technical term, it is doubtful if ho has realised that 
the word “ rupa ” in that compound is not — any more than the 
word “ rupa in the expression “Bhutabliaubikasamhatirupa** — 
the same as the technical “rupa” of the Sarvastivada philo- 
sophy; or that “ pahchaskandhi ” is a Dvigu compound. 

— Sutra i8, line 15^ — We are told that the Sarv^stivadins 
thought of the Paramapus as ‘ living. * They can accordingly 
enter into combinations with one another under the influence 
of given causes ( hetu ) and conditions ( pratyaya ) ; hut being 
admittedly devoid of intelligence, how is it that there should 
result an unfailing uniformity in their movements and func- 
tions, and whence comes it that the causes and conditions, 
under the influence of which they function, tend uniformly to 
produce the same or similar results? Not only this, but the 
results are known to adapt themselves to changing require* 
ments as though directed by an intelligent controller. The 
atoms of earth, for instance, agree uniformly to subordinate 
their other three dispositions to the prevailing disposition of 
hardness ( kharatva ), the atoms of water to that of adhesive- 
ness ( sneha ), and so on; and the elemental ( bhautika) products 
likewise continue to preserve the characteristics and disposi- 
tions of the elements. As the Bhaniati puts it — 

i ^ rrrgqirT3[ir: i 

cm^rggot =q 5T m- 

— Siltra 18, line isf, — The case of the Chifcfca and the Chaitta 
samudaya is not much diflPerent from that of the Bhuta and the 
Bhautika samudaya. Mental ideas and impressions as well as 
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feelings of pleasure and pain follow a regularity in sequence 
which is in them even more marked than irf the happenings of 
the physical world outside. Who regulates the process ? It 
cannot be the Chitta or the mind, because the mind is the 
resultant of the five Skandhas, whereas we are in search of a 
regulating principle which is outside and prior to the aggregate 
of the five Skandhas (that is to say, independent of the sentient 
individual with his body and his mind ) and which yet regulates 
them. Moreover the Chitta can function only upon the data of 
the senses, and those senses and the whole body, although the 
sine qua non for the functioning of the mind, have yet to exist. 
To quote from the Bhamati, once more, — 

^ (%Tfr^54, 

cT^^rnaj^rffrcTct^ ii 

— Sutra i8, line 17. — The cessation of activity leads to the 
annihilation of all klesas or passions, and thus paves the 
way to the summurn honuni of Nirvana. Now this Nirvana 
was, to some Buddhist thinkers at any rate, an absolute cessa- 
tion of all pravritti or activity ; but even if one were to argue 
that the extirpation of passions really meant to the Buddhists 
their transmutation under the influence of knowledge, hate 
being turned into love, etc., still that involves at least a volun- 
tary reversal in the direction of the pravritti, which is impossi- 
ble in the absence of a deliberate and intelligent exercise of 
the will. 

— Sutra 18, line i8. — The term “ Asaya. ” is explained as — 

and Ariandagiri gives “Sarhtana” as its synonym, while Blia- 
mati and Ratnaprabha render it by “ Alayavijhana. ** The 
latter term is thus defined — 

aft tqift ii|rai%q ii 
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It is the realisation of the self as the conscious subject under- 
lying all individual cognitions, and is therefore a continuous 
stream of consciousness. It is not exactly what is called the 
“ Ahamkara,*^ which means the identification of the self of this 
moment with the self of a past moment, but it comes closer to 
the “ anuvyavasaya ” of Nyaya philosophy ( which is a state of 
consciousness in which one feels oneself perceiving, willing, 
etc.) — only it is an ever-present consciousness that is running 
and changing, but never entirely inhibited except, may be, in 
swoon and sound sleep. This conception was elaborated {by 
the VijnAnavada school of Buddhism, but traces of it may be 
seen even in the Mahasahghika doctrine of a root-consciousness 
and in one or two other Hinayana positions. Sahkaracharya in 
any case is careful to use a distinct term ( asaya ) in place of 
the Alayavijnana; and as he could not have invented the term, 
he must have derived it from some Hinayana text no longer 
available to us. The conception is an attempt to explain the 
self or the personality as a continuum or saihtana. This 
sarhtana, the SautrSntikas declared, could not only be self- 
conscious but was even endowed with something like the free- 
dom of the will, although in the same breath they asserted that 
“Karman” directed the course of the saihtana. The theory 
(which even some of the Hinayana schools themselves rejected) 
was an attempt to find a substitute for tbe Atman which would 
not involve the admission of its eternal ity. The Atman of 
ordinary knowledge is a mere convention. Every time that one 
looks within oneself one finds some psychic phenomenon 
happening, but one never sees the mere self or Atman in his 
nudity, for the simple reason that such a thing, say the Bud- 
dhists, does not exist at all. And the false notion of an abid- 
ing individuality beneath the transient flux of consciousness is 
a mere fiction explicable on the analogy of the false notion of 
an abiding flame of a specific size which we imagine the lamp 
to possess, whereas in reality there is merely a succession of 
latent, predisposing forces (e. g., the air-pressure conditions) 
which give us the false appearance of the abiding individuality 
of the flame. Sankaracharya’s point of criticism is that if this 
aSaya or saihtana is to give a stamp of individuality to the 
whole series, it cannot be any given member of the series, but 
must be distinct from the series. And if distinct and if also 
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eternal, it is tantamount to the Atman of the Vedantins, who 
would not then quarrel about mere name. 

— Sutra 1 8, line, ip. — If the Asaya be merely momentary, dur- 
ing the one moment which is all the life that is given to it, 
it cannot be able to achieve anything but its mere existence. 
As the Bhamail says — 

sqiqit:: I sqiqifl I 

s^iiqrfr if i s^iqi^^ni 

H^irqriifi; <J5 sqrqri^iiN =q ^usq’-ir i 

^JIRlT?rq(#[ qJTq^riarqrq: I iJirq I 

^(9rq?c3fr^: ii 

llatimprabha also argues in the same way — 

!^f&I^^q 3T;qifaT^^Iiq[d NTt^ I rlWd[ cTR qiIir<Jqif^Rc5J1[»4 
JTff^jqtRTi ii 

— Sutra 19, line 2. — The Buddhistic doctrine of causation is 
quite peculiar and needs to be very carefully studied. The 
Sarvastivadins classify the causal phenomena into “bahya” 
or external and“antara’* or “adhyatmika” or internal. The 
Vijhanavadins naturally make all causation an ideal pheno- 
menon. The causes are divided into direct causes or cau.ses proper 
iheiu), and general contributory causes or conditions (prafyaiia): 
“Pratyayo hetunam samavayah ; heiurh hetum praty ayantc 
hetvantaranlti teshain ayamananarn bhavaJi praty ay ah ; sama- 
vaya ifci yavat,*’ The doctrine is known as “ Pratltyasaniut- 
pada ( Pali, Patichchasarauppada)” or “ Origination by an inter- 
dependent causal chain.” Vachaspati-misra in his Bharnatl 
gives a very lucid explanation of the theory, which he must 
have derived from some Buddhist source like the “ &llistaml)a- 
sutra,” and which we freely quote — 


( awn, Ma- 
rathi f R3 ), qsqrf^ 'fr?5fjtw I 
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^ 3T9t^ jtq 'Tr?5 ^ 1 5Eim 5 Ci^sfd 

^ira 5^7 1155 I cT5f 

R^cT liw 

gisiR?! ¥fTO ^RlTf tF3 R^^TJfriB, ^IRDf 

3<5^Tra%fi^iflR 1 (iRt^ctrfq %cFq fT^n^JimHcqfq =gpq- 

TR^f^fcTR ^T^^lTHIBigRqtfT I n qR?i[iT- 

R^: iRIR^KfqR^R^qfl — qDOiT '^icjqt ^liRrqT^31%a?:^d 

3T5t}ig#T 1 qR<TR«iR I gifq'ig^sT rI^r 

€r3Tri%iT^3fa 1 3Tiq5t^r5^5iRRT^oTfR ^Ra i 
C(5TP4 qf^OTUi l ri^^qrR4?55RT '4n|.R R% 
^IfRfd R?qR I m ?f^€RIR-f4 vl4e?T5 R51R 

qiBKIR qrffT^q RSIR qf^OlR 1 3T|^. 

Rifq 'M HqRSW: Icq^f^lr^lT ?R II 

The two varieties of the *‘ adhyatmika-pratltyasainutpada ” will 
be explained presently. The point of this theory may be thus 
brought out. It is enough, the Buddhists wmuld say, that we 
are able to assign, for a given effect, a specific number of causes 
and conditions, and for each of these specific number of causes 
and conditions a specific number of other causes and conditions 
which brought each of them into operation at the time when and 
in the manner in which each of them operated to produce their 
joint result. Further, if in a given instance a result other than 
the normal ensues, we can explain wiiat other causes beyond 
the ordinary were functioning, or what ordinary causes had 
ceased to function, and we can give reasons for this excess or 
deficiency. What more need we ask for ? The reply is obvi- 
ous and convincing. We know that under given circumstances 
fire will always burn and water will always drown. Whence 
this uniformity in Nature, which enables ns to deduce what we 
call Laws of feature V Lfnloss the process of causation is 
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assumed to be under the direction of some wise Intelligence 
who is detached from and independent of the world, life which 
is based upon intelligent anticipations of events would be im- 
possible even for a single moment. See the Bhashya, lines 
21-25 below. 

--*Sutra 19 , line 3 !?. — Vachaspatimisra explains the “Avidya 
series of causation as follows — 

3T[wnf?tlf5: Hcftc^TNgcqi^T 5 I«ri 

1 cT^r^q 'tgqRqfqt— ql^rqqiqcqqi: 

srn^nrqq SRfJT^OTt^q I 3T%ir %gHTfq6q^q 

sTURRpcT ^Riq^orr^q i 

qqfR qqin%iqifHfq4l^r STIPH 3Tm qqcqf 

3fRq<oii?Ji^RqWqnftrN, nqiN qq 3 fRqrf^- 

1 tqqq%Rf %ci?rra^Rf^- 

B«qiq qw^TfRIffcqra:, qqifq 5[It^^5??qq fc^qiq?qi5Bq 

fgcqitrRlfqSR^qifq^sq: I ^SqqisqifRqs^q qcffcqqgrqr^^q 

II 3Tq BRl^qRqsq:— irq5qc^l'qr5qT^|5?F%qqrfgrt 
qqqrqr^qf^ ^rq: 1 cr ^rq^q ?rf3?q i%^cfqicf 1 

sTsqfg: Rf qf^ ^Tq^ I ^iqtqn%af^^ qRqiRqfq i 

qif-n§: ^rq?’^ RT^rf^ 1 arr^i^qrg: >5imqTR:fqRrq 
I q^ qriRiqif Rf^^qm, q^f^^R^rqqg^ =q 
qq!^?iTq, ^qg^q^ fq^rrqqig: 1 q3[T fpqirTq^: ?i%qrRqTfrqt 
qqjcq^^55RcRr qqqrqT5[q^ ?rq^^fqfB: I Nq ?f^5qTR- 

qraqt ^q qqf^ qq q^T^RiTf fq^ffqw ff^, ^qwr? qq 
qqm ?frqq?^: qfqq^f^iiq^Mq 1 ^rq^ qfq5qr%rg«?l's^q- 
^j^qs^rqiqq^^'q: *5rqRT^: 1 bN qqTcqqgcqrqt qsfqr 

^iRiqf^qsq; n 
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The principle underlying fclie working of this series is just the 
same, only the terms of the series are different. The terms are 
twelve in number and are frequently styled “the twelve 
nidanas ( root-caiu3es), ’’ viz. — 

1. ignorance ( blind camel ); 

2. latent dispositions (pot-maker) ; 

3. %R, rebirth-consciousness ( ape ) ; 

4. JTUTCT, name and form ( ferryman ) ; 

5. six organs of knowledge (mask 
with holes) ; 

6. contact ( arrow entering the eye ) ; 

7. feeling ( inithuva ) ; 

8. craving ( drinking man ) ; 

9. rooted ideas (gathering flowers); 

10. action or character ( pregnant 

woman ) ; 

11. birth (child-birth) ; 

12. decay. 
death-Rorrow-lament-suffering-despair. 

Any one term of this chain is inevitably caused by the term 
preceding it, and becomes itself the cause of the term that 
follows it, No. 12 giving rise to No. 1 and so causing the 
“ Wheel of Law ’* to go round and round in endless succession. 
The “ Wheel of Law ’* is an ancient and orthodox idea which 
has even been preserved in a pictorial form on the Asokan 
pillars, and at Ajanta and elsewhere (see, Rhys Davids: American 
Lectures pp. 153 flf; the picture-forms are given in brackets 
above ). The chain falls into a three-fold temporal division : 
Nos. 1, 2 belong to the Past, Nos. 11, 12 to the Future, the 
intermediate eight to the Present Life, five of these eight 
representing the passive or receptive side of our life, and the 
other three the active side of life, or rather that side which is 
pregnant with the potentiality to produce future results. The 
chain accordingly is intended to explain the genesis of any 
one life from out of a series of lives through which one has to 
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transmigrate, The ignorance of man i>roduces in him certain 
evil tendencies and dispositions which occasion the false con- 
sciousness in the individual that he, a given permanent entity, 
has now assumed a birth. Other consciousnesses follow, as 
also other forms of knowledge through the gateways of sense, 
producing feelings of pleasure or of pain. These leave behind 
certain tendencies, cravings and dispositions as also certain 
rooted ideas and bents of character which shape the kind of 
birth that has to be taken in the succeeding life; and that birth 
brings in its train all the attendant sorrows and sufferings, 
escape from which is possible only by following the teaching 
of the Lord Buddha, which snaps asunder the root-cause of it all, 
viz. avidya. — In the Bodhicharyavatarapahjika, Parichchedaix, 
the following explanation of the terms of the Avidya-chain is 
offered — 

iqfq^T: i 

R ) f 1% l qoqiqinqT 

^oqiqirqq r%R aiqotiqilTJlT g^spRTaiWqoqrqJT^ fq^TTii 

e>qrRqR^ I%r( )Tiifrr l f%Rq?qq RTR^qj^ ( V ) I 

qi(qri?i( M i qfwq i 

3R qgRTfiJiqfq??: ( ^ ) I ?q?Tf 

fislifnqT i fq tq^qpqqF vs )ffEq^ i 

fq^qtqRqic[qi?r, 3TRq;^qm, 3Tr%agfq q[ 

qqqiqjqqi 56dt( <' )5qTq^ I 3TRqcRT, 3!Tqq;^T, SMqqH — 
3TTwfqq^qT(^)a^'^iqqm't qr [q] qqfcqiq i sTqRcquTt 
qr^qr l lTOTTqfqqqqT^(q( ^ )rqff5qq I qq qi^qqiq: 

qqqq^i qpif qgcqiqqm, q;rqq qT=qr qqqt I q ^qi^Rfq^ qq 

( ^ o ) 1 qrq;qR3iRRt q^^^RiqrqfJrHffqqf qr qqq?qqi 

^Tfq( U 1 qsireqfqf^fqRt ?^KfRrqqqqqRqrsErf|- 

* or derived from root M'S; to cleanse or 

to ccnsuro, denotes in tho tecbnioal sense of RqW. 
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^irRioT( )fRfg^Rai i 

cl5I %TR I i fsoii 

^ ^§: I 1 RSI 

^frm i gKfiir %(5i^ i sq^ir 

1 SSUIfRff- 

(^RI%Rf^?lR¥lof RfR^RTf ^qrfwRlra^^rt I R ^ RTR- 

«qif d R R R^fRt, ^RRf ar, ^»RifRf^'t, r '^mR- 

ailfRfTl, R RltqfRRRfq^l: II 

VScbaspatimisra has a somewhat different explanation to give 
of these terras. He says — 

'^59 '^Tif ^ (qoiR?!!, Rfqa^, 

Rt^R^, 3555R|n, RRSRR^rr, Rf3|f?3R?TT, 3l|q5RRR^‘?«, 
^qiir1?lT { \ ) R'RIRRqRRI^^q RSS^BOIR I RRIRR^URT RcRT 
mWV. ( R ) RR^RRifl fRRRJ I R^if^RRI l%fR- 

f%R»^ ( ^ ) I %RrafRI^ Rrf^ 3qia[tR^fRi|IR5ITR, RTfJ- 
Rf^q ^RRI^q^, clt^'^RqrR^f^'R RTRRW ( ^ ) fRR^j 

I RlRRiqRfRf^RR^lTiai RSR- 

>s 

RRR ( ‘1 ) • RTRRi^qmT qqURf R'f^qfR: (^) \ RI^- 

t^T ( « ) gRirf^i I RRRfqr Rfqi g# g,R4TtqKqqRTR 

iron ( <; ) RRm i rr Rqi^ ( •?. ) qi^rq^ai Rqfa i 
RRT RRI ( t® ), Rq?q?RI^W^ RRI, RRTRRr I R%f^: 
miRf^ sniR: ( U ) i siRRioii^q: ( ^^ ) 

— siiRiRt f^fRiRf qiw^ 5ii:r, i^fRfRi Rnni rihr , lirqRroifq 
^gfq Ri%f?q jq^^qr^rq^R^?: ^* 1 ^:, Rfe^ n^qR ?i rir:, 
?T RIR, ?i =q R qq^^qiCtl'ff RH^RI, qqtiq^lR^I^R^rPRRItqRRqR 
5 :^^, RIRR =R #*iR^J;i II 

The Bfahmi-mritavarshini, as also the Brahmavidyabbarana, 
have a still somewhat divergent explanation of the Pratltya- 
samutpada chain, which brings the chain within the compass 
of just one life--^ 

3lf^I^RIRqR4: I ^fro^f f?«HcqfRcqcqTf^i5Rlf?qT I RI 
=R (qq^q 1 R ^ n^iqm jrIrr^ 
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3 T 5 (%cqTOT% %R I 

sfiq^ I jfunsfRf^- 

5iTRfgT?ja I a[TR iRarf^aif^ 1 

^ 5 !c?|g 3 [ragf«ir |ia q 4 qH«m 1 ?r«isqii^=qaEq 

qiq ^cf =g j?[fK qgrqaarfa q^rf^^raw aa 

qsrqaaq; 1 qiiqaa^qi^RKi^ROT awa^qa qRona icaa: 1 
mfna^a 5 ifiR(ii: #rrOTii?i5Jia: 1 aa: g^arf^qa a^ar 1 

fRq'ar f :^%rar =a fsar 1 aaff ^ saraR aai^raa 1 aa^T^naa 
aa: 1 aaifaai^a sja^aasaeaaaRai aatafan^^ 1 aar aRi- 
;)^a I aaafR^raffa: 1 afa^a^u^ a^sra: aRS[aaa 1 

aip^ifaiaaaraaasTRa f a-.^sa 1 ataafaaaraaaa^a a:^ 
^jJa^aai 1 aa: ga^mi^ ffa 11 

It may be added that it is not impossible to exhibit considera- 
ble points of contact between this twelve-fold series and the 
sixteen Padarthas enumerated in the first Nyayasutra, which 
gives a group of dialectical categories mixed up with another 
group of cosmological categories, and the knowledge of which 
is believed to conduce to the acquisition of the surnmum bonurn. 
The theory has certain inevitable drawbacks. Its interpretation 
does not seem to have been definitely fixed by tradition ; and 
the fact that for expressing one and the same concept two 
separate words like sarhskara and bhava should have been used 
suggests that the whole theory has been the result of a second- 
ary working over of an original nucleus. Nor are the terms 
of the chain always and invariably related as cause and effect 
to one another. Several terms might be shown to be simultane- 
ous in origination ( e. g., vedana and trishna ) and the series 
might at times work backwards { e. g., trishna and upadana 
might lead to sparsa and that to increased trishnS, and so on ). 
Nevertheless, once formulated, the theory has been expounded 
and defended with a tenacity truly remarkable. 

—Sutra 19, line 7. — Jacobi ( NGGW, 1896, pp. 43 ff ; ZDMG, 
Vol. LII, pp. 1-15 ; and elsewhere ) has tried to prove that 
this chain of twelve nidanas as enunciated by the Buddha 
is, on ultimate analysis, based upon the Sarhkhya enumera- 
tion of 25 categories. According to the Samkhya, the Purusha 
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is by nature “kevala** or in a sfcate of absolute detachment or 
isolation from all the workings of the samsSra, and in the 
Yogic condition of the “ asaihprajhata ** or object-less samadhi 
he tries to regain his real nature. If the samadhi does not 
always succeed, it is due to the vasanas of the Yogin, to 
the latent impressions of his past karman, which disturb the 
stillness of his samadhi and give scope to the Prakriti to re- 
sume its fluctuations in which the Purusha is readily ensnared. 
And on the same analogy it might be said that the origination 
of the manifold processes of, the world is also due to the vasanas 
or saihskaras of the Pjirusha. This gives the following 
parallelism between the Buddhist nidanas and* the Samkhya 
categories — 

Nidana 1, Avidy a— Corresponds to Samkhya Prakriti ; 

2, Saihskar.i — Corresponds to Samkhya Mahat, which 

is the starting point of the series 
of phenomenal fluctuations ; 

3, Vijiidna— Corresponds to Samkhya Buddhi, the 

starting point of the series of 
mental fluctuations ; 

— 4, Nairia-rupa — Corresponds to Samkhya Ahamkara, 

the principle of subjectivation or 
individualisation ; 

5, Shadayatana — Corresponds to Samkhya elevenfold 

( i. e., six indriyA- indriyas + pentad of Tanmatras ; 
yatanas working the karmendriyas are not counted 

upon six vishayS-- in the Buddhistic system ; the 

yatanas ) Tanmatras correspond to the vish- 

ayas, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the older* enumeration 
substituted viseshas for the Tan- 
matras ; 

(), Sparsa — Corresponds probably to the Karraen- 

driyas ; 

7 to — Contain nothing that need be objected to 

by any system of philosophy. 

* That is, accojdiijg to Jacobi, belonging to a time when the 
samkhya had yet to develop (or assimilate ) the “ Uui?a ’’ theory. Utu;a9 
correspond to the “ dhavmaa’^ of the Buddhist theory. 
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Jacobi does not of course wish to suggest that the Buddhist 
** pratltyasamutpada ’* is a slavish copy of the Sarhkhya theory 
of cosmic evolution. But there appears to be sufficient con- 
ceptual parallelism between the two. There is thus some point 
in the remark that the terms of the Pratltyasamutpada series 
contain no factor not already recognised by most systems. It 
is the mode of relation between the terms that differs from 
system to system. 

— Sutra 19, line 9. — The words “ utpattimAtranimittatvat ** of 
the sutrapatha are changed to “ samghatabhavanimittatvat ” by 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Bhaskara and Srlkantha. The changed 
reading makes explicit what was implicit. It is thus a simpler 
reading and is likely to have been a deliberate change from the 
original lectio difficilior as Sahkaracharya gives it. 

—Sutra 19, line 12. — See Sutra 20> line 1-^. Sahkaracharya’s 
point here is that even though one of the terms of this series be 
credited with the power of producing the next term, how did 
the series as a whole and in a given fixed sequence come to he 
fashioned ? Moreover the causal phenomenon as conceived by 
the Buddhists requires a number of “ pratyayas ’* to simulta- 
neously co-operate to produce a given result. Who calls these 
pratyayas to be present punctually at the time of origination ; 
and if their simultaneous presence at a given place and in a 
given moment be a mere undesigned accident why should they, 
being accidently thrown together, necessarily help in the pro- 
duction of the joint result ? Oannot one of the causal factors be 
permitted to say, after all I came here by chance : I see others 
working ; I need not necessarily co-operate ? And if it be said 
that, being present, they cannot but co-operate, that being their 
inborn nature, what are we in all soberness to think of a series 
of agents not one of whom really cares for his predecessor or 
his successor, and yet they all, as a series and almost in spite 
of themselves, seem to be uniting, as if ordained by Providence 
or pre-established harmony, to produce a joint and complicated 
artifact ? Bhamati lays the finger accurately on the weakest 
spot in the argument when it says— 
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II I I 3T?iq^i i^^sfq^aiqiFn: f^fqi^rv 

f ^srr rgi^qciiqfqqqm^i 1 ^ =#??rfr^q 

^RqIIc^ f%iTfsi: ^Roif^ra i ^i^=5f¥Rfcrt 

^iqf?qr?rn re^wqw qn% i ^ =i^iiq cTf^RoiRR*! ff^q ^Rra 
5R frfR I JTil ^ ^^qsrfr q^RT#q%5[Wf rr 4 q#nq 

if^ pi q: 1 II fi5i I qqJcT^orrqmr anq^ 

RP^qsfq^, fJfiRq qjRcrr aa: ^ rct: qqia^§ii?cR??q- 

^iqfq^RR ?R f^?5 (granary) Rftaq?3T qq ?qiq[ fSl 

fqiq?;:, f fPT^q ftRiqf^a f fq^tfilT I RRIf^ q^m"^^! qqiffqi 
qi qvqi qi <3^ qr ^oir: ^qfq^iaa ffa qrpsqq ii 

— Sutra 19, line 13* — The point of the Buddhist opponent is 
this : We see the series actually in operation, one member of 
it originating another in succession ; and we do not know of a 
someone or a something independent of the series that works 
the wheel of the series. Because we cannot understand how 
the series can go on working without the presence of an inde- 
pendent operator, that does not mean that the series does not 
work at all; for, “Na hi drishte ’nupapanarh nama. '* We 
must necessarily assume that the series does function although 
there be no assignable deus ex machina. To this argument on 
the ground of “ akshepa ” Vachaspati-misra makes the follow- 
ing reply— 

i%R[$q 3fqrqqq anitr ?rrqRq i aq r qiqq qjiwfpqqrf q- 
qqiTfj} qjT^RfqrqqR, ?qRrq«^R i q^qi^^iqq sqqjsqq i rr«Tra 
^ifqaRRqffqiq% l (mfq^Siq Rrqiq =q Rfipqf^r- 

ciT< q ^qqit, f%qf qq: Riqj 1 R(q|qfnqTiq 

Rqm:, r r Ri^cfn^ fdcRi^Rcq q^qr^— 

Riqg^flRfi^ I 

— Sutra 19, line 16. — The reference is to II. ii. 12, lines 25-34. 
There is involved here a rather difficult question of fixing the 
text of the bhashya and its probable interpretation. In the text 
as printed in all the editions, the epithet “ asrayasrayibhuteshu ” 
can agree with “ bhoktrisbu, ” while its converse in the next 
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line “a^jrayasirayi^^unyeahu*’ must go with “ anushu.” This 
seems B^prima facie inconsistency, and to avoid it the Brahma- 
vidyabharana, Advaitananda’s commentary on the Sahkara- 
bhSshya, says — • 

The construction is not natural : the position of the conjunction 
“cha** practically rules it out. Assuming then that the first 
epithet qualifies “bhoktrishu/* as the Ratnaprabha and Ananda- 
giri in fact definitely assert, what meaning can we give to it ? 
The commentators render the term by adrishtSSrayeshu, ” pro- 
bably taking “asraya” = “adrishta, ” the bhoktri being regard- 
ed as the “asrayin” with reference to it. This way of inter- 
pretation is questionable. The bhoktri or soul is the a§raya or 
adhara of the adrishta, which is the asrayin. If, ignoring the 
durSnvaya, ” we construe the passage with the BrahraavidyS- 
bharana, the anus could properly be called the asrayins of the 
soul who is the S^raya; but asraya of what? Not of the atoms, 
but of the adrishta which, in that mode of construing the 
passage, has to be supplied. The term “asrayasrayibhuteshu ** 
is also rendered by ‘‘ upaksry dpakarakabhuteshu. ” As the 
Brahmavidyabharana explains — 

^4: qwicrrg: i 

The upakarakas would in this case be the bhoktris in so far as 
they are under the influence of adrishta. But even this inter- 
pretation is not quite satisfactory, because “ upakarydpakSraka- 
bhava” has to be predicated, in the first half of the sentence, of 
the souls, and is to be denied, in the latter half, of the atoms. 
As all the editions gave the same reading, it was necessary to 
consult Mss. Only three out of the nearly 15 Mss. consulted 
gave a variant for “asrayasrayibhuteshu. ” The Ms. No. 197 
of the Visramabag collection read, for the word “asrayasrayi- 
bhuteshu” the suggestive rea(i|ng of “asayasra/yabhuteshu.” 
This reading was confirmed by another Anandasrama Ms., while 
a third Ms. from the same library reads “ asrayasra/yabhuteshu” 
which, although in itself meaningless, points to an even better 
reading. Now aSaya is, as explained in our note to II. ii. 18, 
line 18, a Buddhist technical term for “ stream of conscipus- 

18 [ BrahmasUtrabbSshya, Notes ] 
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■ gnasnalf, i 

cran^iTci: nw., ^f^sqrf^FEig^rqTf^ 

«!|cqf^ 15?l^ 3ra>Ta II 

— Sutra 20, line 5. — ^If the “Nirodha, ” the Buddhist technical 
term for “ vinasa ** or destruction, were a process occupying an 
appreciable time, then “ Nirudhyamanata *’ would imply the 
beginning of the process while “ Niruddhata would denote its 
conclusion. Since, however, the process is a mere momentary 
event, we cannot distinguish between its beginning and end, 
both being alike evanescent. This exact distinction between 
‘Nirudhyamana” and “ Niruddha,” is thus brought out by the 
Brahmavidyabharana — 

— Sutra 20, line 9, — A thing comes into existence as a karya 
of its predecessor in the series, and it passes out of existence 
as the karana of its successor. Now, the “ karya nature of a 
thing must be distinguished from its karana ” nature : the one 
must be transformed into the other, such transformation being 
regarded as the life-purpose of the thing. Thus there result 
the three instants in the life of a thing : its origination as 
karya, its transformation into the karana, and its passing away 
after causing the origination of the next member of the series. 
This implies duration for three moments or “ trikshanasthS- 
yitva” at the very least, which it is the Vaiseshikas and not tho 
Buddhists who admit. We, however, know from other sources 
that the Sarv^stivadins actually believed in this doctrine of 
limited permanence. “ The substratum of everything ” they . 
asserted, “ is eternal and permanent. What changes every 
moment is merely the phase of the thing.” But it seems 
evident nevertheless that the Brahmasutras did not know of 
this doctrine, which makes the position a close approach to the 
Jain view of the matter. It must therefore have been a sub- 
sequent development. Besides, we have to remember that the 
Sarvfi-stivadins were divided into a number of schools with 
varying shades of opinions ; and it is not unlikely that the 
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school from which the author of the Brahmasutras derived his 
information was different from the one the tenets of which are 
generally accepted as the orthodox Sarv^stivada philosophy, 
It is quite unbelievable that,Badarayana or Sankara should have 
deliberately perverted the doctrine on such vital issues, it 
may also be noted in passing that in accepting the doctrine of 
“ parinaminityatva *’ or the noumenal permanence, the Sarvasti- 
vadins have departed from the original teaching of the Buddha, 
which, in this respect, would seem to have been more faithfully 
preserved by the Vijhana- and the ^unya-vadins. 

— Siitra 21 , line 3 . — The four pratyayas are thus enunciated by 
Nagarjuna ( Madhyamaka-Karikas, i. 2 ) — 

^ RirTfT q^tr: ii 

and are explained by the commentators as follows : — 

, 3#qr%R?iq:, g5f,IKireqq35rfr 

=^gffqr faq: i aqrarq^qcqqf i%q: , q«iT i 

qq%Ri^, i? q^Rgri^fq 

=q JR I qiRqRRI^q I 

R 5 ^rf?qfqqsaRtq;: It qqRFqqqfqq^q 
•q qdjqqmfq «31 l q>q;R?:qaT ^Riq qR^qqi RI^R I 

JlfqqRqrqqr ^RR ^qit^fqqqqr Rq=5?JR I qf^TRqfqqi^ 
fqgcn 3TTq^ II 

This theory lays down that, for any intellectual or emotional 
event, the simultaneous co-operation of a number of factors is 
required. The object has to endure throughout the process 
of cognition and even prior to it if not also subsequent to it ; 
and the same holds true of the sense-organ and of the light, if 
not also of the past impressions, which enter so largely into 
the constitution of any present cognition. If, therefore, it were 
to be urged that the hetu ( niruddha-kshana ) need not exist at 
the same time as the effect (asati hetau, kSryakale iti seshah — 
Brahmavidyabharana) that would not be consistent with the 
doctrine of the four-fold pratyayas as giving rise to all the 
varied phenomena of our mental and emotional life. Ohittam® 
jiSnam ; Ohaitt&^=BukhSdayah. 
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— Sutra 21, line 6 . — The word “samskara” (Pali, samkhara 
=composite things) is the Buddhist synonym for Padartha or 
Bhava or Dharma. “ Sarvam kshanikam ** is one of the three 
cardinal tenets of Buddhism, and the last words of Gotama 
Buddha — Vayadhamma samkhara : appamadena sampadethS ti 
( A.11 composite or ‘ confected ’ things are liable to mutation. 
Achieve it then with heedful ness ) ** revert to the same dogma. 
Compare — 

All attempt to escape from the evident intention of these words 
is to lay particular stress upon ‘ samkhara. * It is saiiiskrita 
things, which arise out of the compounding or mingling 
together of constituents, that alone are transitory. The “ asarhs- 
krita *’ things are permanent. And then the question arises as 
to whether there are any positive asamskrita things that can 
he named. This leaves the door open for later theorists who, as 
we shall presently see, made even the “ Siinya of the 
Madhyamika philosophers a real positive existence. But 
whether the Buddha intended to teach the doctrine of noumenal 
permanence may seriously be doubted. He was at any rate 
most cautious in his expression, and certain direct questions 
about transphenomenal problems he straightway refused to 
answer ( avyakrita ). 

— Sutra 22, line iff. — The words “ buddhibodhyaui ” etc. look 
like a quotation, but it cannot be traced. The Abhidharmakosa 
gives a Karika which agrees in sense, viz. — 

The implication is that the three are not buddhi-bodhya, 
samskrita, and kshanika, L e., they are permanent self-subsis- 
tent entities the nature of which passes our comprehension. 
The Pratisamkhya-nirodha is thus explained — 

•The deliberate sublation not only of one or more objects but, 
through Eight Knowledge, of the entire sarnsfira, with all its 
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attendant klesas, is, as Sankaraoharya says, a case of this 
Nirodha. The Apratisamkhya-nirodha is thus explained— 

Examples of this are the day-to-day friction with the wind etc. 
which causes new and rough surfaces of stone or wood to become 
smooth, and all such gradual though imperceptible operations 
of natural forces. A case of such an ApratisamkliyS-nirodha 
would be the disappearance into the limbo of the Past of all 
those moments or momentary phenomena which we might 
have observed but did not observe through reasons such as 
absent-mindedness. “Such an unrealised possibility of the 
perception of the dharmas, passing from the future stage of 
‘ will be perceived* into the past stage of ‘ were not perceived * 
without touching the present stage of ‘being perceived* by one 
whose attention was otherwise engrossed, is an example of 
Apratisarhkhya-nirodha. *’ What are in reality only two special 
cases of Pratisarhkhya and Apratisamkhya Nirodhas have often 
been regarded as the only possible oases of them, as when 
Vasubandhu tells us that “the true characteristic of Pratisam- 
khya-nirodha is deliverance from bondage. It is the Pharma 
par excellence amongst all the dharmas the supreme goal 
amongst goals, the highest of all things, the noblest of all 
reasons, the greatest of all achievements.” It is, in other 
words, synonymous with Nirvana, being the extirpation of the 
klesas by means of knowledge, or more precisely speaking, 
their transmutation into Bodhi. Compare the well-known, 
but ungrammatically expressed, dictum— 

ai%3TOIi3: 1 

Sankaraoharya seems, on this point, to be truer— or at any rate 
nearer — the original form of the doctrine of the Nirodhas than 
some of the later writers of the SarvAstivada school. 

— Sutra 22, line 3 , — That the three are “ avastu ” or immaterial 
(not however unreal) follows from the fact that according to 
the Buddhist philosophy, “samkharas” alone are material, 
while these three are classed as “ asamskrita-dharmas. ” See 
the tg^ble on page 120, before. That they are “ abhavamatra** 
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probably implies that they are incapable of giving birth to 
other evanescent dharmas, as is the case with all other momen- 
tary existences. By the epithet nirupakhya’* Sahkaraoharya 
probably refers to their indescribability. Ratnaprabha renders 
the word by ‘ nissvarupa. ’ Yamakami Sdgen suggests that 
Sankara’s ‘nirupakhya’ is a mistake for ‘ nirupakhya, ’ rupa 
being the Sarvastivada synonym for matter. But then, what 
is the distinction between avastu and nirupakhya? In view 
of the fact that one of the Nirodhas can be identified with 
Nirvana, the undefined and undefinable mmmum homim of the 
Buddhists, we think that SahkarachSrya is correct in his use 
and interpretation of the epithet in question. 

— Sutra 22 , line 8fT. — Sahkaracharya’s point is this. If, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the momentariness of things, everything 
is coming into existence and at once passing out of existence, 
ushering in, as it disappears, another thing which is to repeat 
the same process, what is the need and purpose of a special 
“nirodha” with its two sub-divisions? This nirodha must 
achieve a destruction other than what overtakes the things 
every moment. If the whole pillar, for instance, is being 
destroyed and re-created moment after moment, what is the 
point in telling us that the edges of the pillar are slowly be- 
coming smooth and glossy ? The new series of pillars with 
smoothened edges, ex hypothesi, have nothing to do with the old 
series, and so it is immaterial whether one of these pillars 
happens to be more smooth than the other, assuming for the 
moment that we can make such a comparison. Let us then 
imagine that the function of the nirodha consists in inhibiting 
the production of a new momentary existence from the preced- 
ing momentary existence. If now the preceding momentary 
existence is in this way unable to originate the following 
momentary existence, it is as good as non-existence, because 
existence to the Buddhists means functioning. Compare the 
stanza ascribed in the Bodhicharyavataraparijika ( ix. 6 ) to the 
Buddha himself — 

I%Rr II 

And if the preceding momentary existence is non-existing, that 
argues for the non-existence of all the preceding series of 
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momentary existences, so that with the snapping away of the 
last link in the chain of “saihtana” the whole chain falls to 
pieces, which however must be regarded as an untoward cuiv 
tingency. Compare the Ratnaprabha — 

RffT i cTf^ 

gr ir 1 , Rcir?fir?%^Tf)^ 1 

F^ifR , 3T!!Tf%qr^rRft i 

: , 3T'4f%qr5^qRii^ 1 ^RoiTR^fi: 

Rf'n^R' II 

Consequently the “ nirodha” can neither be applicable to the 
series viewed as a whole, nor as producing its sublative effect 
upon a given solitary member in the series* — And even ignor- 
ing the doctrine of the series of momentary existences, the 
question remains whether anything ( whether momentary or 
ortherwise ) can at all disappear leaving absolutely no trace of 
it behind, as the doctrine of “ Nirodha ** requires us to assume. 
As the Gita says ( ii. 16 

RRNT l%N ?{cf: I 

Finally, the special case of ApratisarnkbyS-nirodha, as Vasuban- 
dhu explains it, can also be refuted by the same argument as 
above. For, even if we do not raise the ultimate issues such as 
“ who or what it is that can ignore the things before it, and 
remain engrossed by something else,** it is still pertinent to 
ask — If things are to pass away whether anyone looks at them 
or not, why make a special case of things that translate themr 
selves from the Future into the Past without touching the 
border of the conscious Present? The special case of the 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha, viz. nirvana, is taken up in the next 
sutra. 

— Sutra 22 , line i 2 f. — Compare the Bbamatl — 

19 [ BrahmaslItrabhSshya, Notes ] 
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"Sutra 22, line 13. — The word “ avichchhedat ” from the sutra 
is interpreted in two different ways in the Bhashya: (i) because 
of the non-interruption of the Series; (ii) because of the absence 
of absolute distinctness ( vichcbheda ) between what goes away 
( ghata ) and what takes its place ( iiirittika ). 

“—Sutra 23, line i. — Bhaskaracharya apparently did not read 
our sutra 23 . An identically worded sutra occurs ( no. 16 ) in 
the Vaiseshika refutation. The Bhashyakaras who do read It, 
interpret it very differently — ■ 

5 wdq : I 


%rr?03 


I — argisinfcqT^, 




qsq— ^ cT^JTRq^ =q %: i 


Most of the commentators are either too brief or very unsatis- 
factory in their explanation of the “ ubhayathSl-dosha. ** Tn 
connection with this it is to be noted that certain editions 
( particularly the one on which Deussen’s German translation 
is based) read in line one — 




in place of— 

q^R5qrR^i?a:qiTft 


which is probably a dittography under the influence of the 
wording of sutra 22 . The reading is clearly wrong. 

— Sutra 23, line 2! . — Sahkaracharya’s words leave no doubt 
that he attributes to his opponents the view that things perish 
automatically and without a cause. It is difficult to under- 
stand what exactly SahkarScharya has in his mind. The doc- 
trine of Momentariness implies that things originate and perish 
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ia one moment, or at any rate originate in one moment and 
perish in the next moment. Compare NyayamahjarT, p, 447— 

-But this destruction of things moment after^ moment cannot be 
the “ nirhetuka-vinasa-abhyupagma ” that Sahkaracharya here 
alludes to. For, according to the doctrine, just as the preceding 
moment in the series is regarded as the cause of the origin of 
the succeeding moment, even so, the succeeding moment can 
well be regarded as the cause of the destruction of the xjroceding 
moment, so that there is no Nirhetuka viuasa. To quote the 
Nyayamahjari again — ■ 

!T35?T SIR i 

As another explanation, we might begin by distinguishing 
between the normal destruction of momentary existences within 
the chain of causation and the destruction of the chain as a 
whole, which last takes place only at the time of Nirvana. 
Now, the *’ Pratisarhkhya” or the True Knowledge which is to 
elYect the cessation of the Avidya chain must be supposed to be 
outside the chain ; otherwise it cannot destroy the chain. But 
according to the Buddhist hypothesis all existing things are com- 
prised within the chain. The “ fVatisumkhya must therefore 
be out of the sphere of existence or, in other words, non-existent, 
Destruction by a mere iion-existeuce is not possible ; for, as 
Vail abba observes — 

But this does not explain how the Buddhists would be com- 
polled to give up their assiimpiioth as Sahkaracharya .asserts. 
It may be noted that Vallabhacharya does not refer to any 
Buddhist assumption of the kind at all. — -The Brahmavidya- 
bharaua has another way of explaining the difficulty. It seejus 
to say that although there may not be an actual abhyupagama 
of the kind on the part of the Sarvastivadine, they ought to have, 
consistently with their theory, made that abhyupagama. And 
assuming that they do make the abhyupagama to which they 
are logically driven, Sahkaracharya, we are assured, shows that 
they will be compelled to abandon that abhyupagama. One 
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have thought that an abhyupagaraa to which they were 
driven they would most gladly surrender, if need be. The 
wdrds of the Brahmavidyabharana are — 

q^, a«lTfq ci?lT RT^^S- 

q#q«i ii 

The explanation given is not accordingly quite satisfactory.— 
The other commentators are all tantalisingly silent on the point. 
Sogeti therefore asserts, “Sankara is here guilty of a grave mis- 
representation,” inasmuch as the doctrine of “nirhetukavinasa” 
or causeless destruction is absolutely unknown in Buddhism, 
which has always maintained that nothing can ever happen 
without adequate causes and conditions. We rather think that 
Sahkaracharya has here in mind some Buddhist doctrine which 
holds that the Nirvana or cessation of kleSas is something which 
everyone is going to achieve one day or the other. We have 
fallen into the stream and are sure one day to reach the ocean. 
Every man is potentially the Buddha. The primitive Buddhist 
view regarded the Nirvana as a thing to be attained by deli- 
berate and sustained effort in a particular direction. The laivr 
view, which cannot have been unknown to Asvaghosha, and 
which is implied in the following quotation from the Milindri' 
panha (p. 268-69) makes the Nirvana the inevitable birth-righl 
of all ; it is not born of karnian, and can therefore be called 


iiirhetuka — 

3155^ ^ 

JIT qsf e?TI^?tCtR ! 1 


3#(^?TfTf§ JTinRB BH^cTT 

BR3f%T%lT«t JBiir 3R?!^lcfr, 3T‘<1 ^ q^ 


fqs^rof I) I qa[R5 # tT^rrr^, rs^t 

ITJJTT R RIP 

sfTR^ I 1 aTRJSa r i RSiinq 


R a'cTO TR RT, 5ff, w RT, rt, 
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3RP1fT ^ ^ qr, m qf, 

ra qf, m qr II 

This is inconsistent; and l^ankaracharya is bringing home to 
the Buddhist, in the very words of King Milinda or Menander, 
this inherent incompatibility of the doctrine of Nirvana by 
following the Noble Eight-fold Path with the doctrine that the 
N Irvana is nirhetuka. This doctrine, it may be noted in passing, 
is analogous to the Vedantic doctrine that the uioksha is 
neither utpadya, nor vikarya, nor prapya, nor samskarya ( see 
Sahkarabhashya on 1. i. 4). There is thus no “grave misrepre- 
sentation” on the part of Sankara, but grave ignorance on the 
])art of those who accuse him of it in this particular case. 

— Sutra 23, line 4, — The “ inarga ” is the “ Noble Eightfold 
Patli,” or “ Ariyo Atthahgiko Maggo.*’ It consists of (1) 
■‘funyag-drishti, (2) Saniyak-samkalpa, (3) Sarny ag-vach ; (4) 
Saniyak-karmaiita, (5) Samyag-ajiva, (6) Sainyag-vyayama, ( 7 ) 
Sarny ak-sinriti, and (8) Sainyak-sainadhi. Of these eight, 
Sainyag-drishti consists in mastering the four Noble Truths or 
“ ariyasachchani, ” dukkham, dukkhasainudayo, dukkhani- 
rodho, and dukkhanirodhagamim patipada. For details of the 
other terms see Dighanikaya, xxii. 18-21, 

— Sutra 24, line 2. — in the two preceding sutras Sankara has 
indeed not proved that the two nirodhas are not “nirupakhya,” 
that is, that they are “sopakhya all that he has proved is that 
the nirodhas are as such impossible: they are not avastn, 
abbavariipa, etc., as postulated ; but what they are he has not 
exactly said, although perhaps we can say that they are, if 
anything, just the opposites of these in nature. He now wants 
to prove that the “ akasa ” is also a bhavarupa-vastu. 

— Sutra 24, line 7. — The syllogism to prove tlie existence of 
the akasa as a distinct dravya is thus stated — 

I 

i'his proves that sabda is a guua. 

( ii ) qis^ , jrtrrfqici;, i 
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This proves that sabda must reside upon some dravya* 

(iii) 

This proof by the method of exhaustion establishes the exist- 
ence of the akasa as a distinct dravya. 

— Slitra 24, line 8. — The Abhidharmakosa-sastra of Vasuban- 
dhu has the following description of akasa — 

“ Freedom from obstruction is the sole characteristic of 
akasa and it is owing to this characteristic that the 
activity of material things is rendered possible.’* 

The bird in the cage has its flight obstructed and so it cannot 
soar into the open akasa. The nature of akasa is, not to obstruct 
l:hc flight in any direction whatsoever. This gives the akasa the 
character of an infinite all-pervading entity. And it is avastu 
because it is immaterial. It obstructs nothing and cannot itself 
be obstructed by anything. 

— Sutra 24, line ii. — Sankara’s argument is subtle, but quite 
cogent. The absence of a ghata in the room comes to an end by 
somebody bringing in the ghata. The absence of a white crow 
in the world can similarly be destroyed by the chance disco- 
very of such a . species, say, in the polar region. Howsoever 
widespread the absence might be, it is liable to be destroyed by 
one. contrary instance. Now akasa is avaranabhavamatram, 
and if one avarana exists anywhere, c y., the cage of the bird, 
or even the presence of one flying bird overhead, avaran&bhava 
must come to «an end. In the case of the ghata in the room 
destroying the ghatabhava in that room (but not in any other 
room ), we distinguish bet wen the abhavas according to their 
‘‘ anuyogins,^^ but that is so because space is a reality capable 
of division into parts. The abhSva qua abhava is not affected 
by the size of its anuyogin. Hence Sahkaracharya’s argument 
that when one bird is flying into the akasa, the akasa which 
alone makes the flight possible being destroyed, another bird 
cannot fly, unless we imagine that the akasa itself ( or some 
other entity like space ) is Vastus variipa and so capable of 
division into parts. 
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— Siltra 24, line 12. — The passage which Sahkarfich 5 rya means 
i- given in Yasomitra’s Abhidharnmkosa-vyakhya as follows 

3:^1; f| qjiqfir I JiraiSfir 1 51W1 sti^oi 

315R0g^ 1 315RDS^ W lilclR w awisflil 1 ^Ifqrargfiil I 

gignr r^fw w qiaisci: 1 qrafsa: 1 ari^r^ ^ g 

qiaigfffi[ 1 3imR’:m R?i^igi<iT, n^rai^iaT 1 gi^or 

3i5iRi8fiq[ 11 

For a similar situation, of which this may have been possibly 
an echo, compare the Brihadaranyakopanishad, IIL vi and viii. 
— Bhaskaracharya quotes a stanza, purporting to be the words 
of the Buddha, where the existence of the akasa ns an existing 
entity is clearly admitted — 

iT«lfaif5(v3Tnf:i3tR RgRT: 11 

The stanza is quoted in the Bodhicharyavatarapailjika under 

i. 33 . 

— Sutra 24, line 22. — The argument is analogous to that given 
in Tl. i. 

— ^Sutra 25, line iff. — The orthodox Sarv&stivadins seem not 
to have ascribed momeiitariness to the things themselves but 
only to their phases. “The cause never perishes but only 
changes its name when it becomes an effect, having changed 
its state. For example, clay becomes jar having changed its 
state ; and in this case the name clay is lost and the name jar 
arises. ” Mr. Sdgen even suggests that Sankara’s doctrine of 
causality is here anticipated and may even have been borrowed 
from the SarvA^stivadins. He conveniently ignores that San- 
kara is merely expounding the Brahmasufcras, and that the 
Chhandogya IJpanishad had certainly preceded all the dispu- 
tants in the field. It must therefore be assumed that the doc- 
trine that “the phase of a thing or person changes every 
moment while its substratum is eternal and permanent,’* is a 
later development within the Buddhist school, and not the 
original doctrine of Buddhism as known to the author of the 
Brahmasutras. 
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— Sutra 25 , line lyff. — The usual illustrations given to prove 
the illusion of identity and permanence while in reality there 
is a momentary succession of similarities are ; (i) the flowing 
river-stream, (ii) the burning flame of the lamp, and (iii) the 
j( iMlmrajyatalam or a patch of clouds (perching on the hill-top). 

— Sutra 25 , line 23 if. — There seems to be a confusion here bet- 
ween what is transient and what is simple. Because a thing 
or a sensation or an idea is to last only for a moment, that is no 
reason why its content must be simple. A very complex idea 
and even a succession of such complex ideas might in one 
moment flit across the mind. Compare the usual illustration 
of “ satapatra-patrasata-vedha** by just one prick of the needle. 
Tn fact none of our ideas— however short their duration— are so 
simple as to comprise just one datum of sense and no more 
although neither the Buddhists, nor their opponents for the 
matter of that, seem to have recognised this fact. The whole 
argument hence is vitiated by this misconception. Bergson, the 
modern champion of the Doctrine of Momentariness, has, it may 
he added, secured considerable plausibility for his view by 
recognising the manifold and highly complex nature of the 
contents of the transient and successive mind-phases. 

— Sutra 25 , line 27 ^. — In arguing with his opponent SahkarS- 
charya uses the technical terms of the other school with an easy 
familiarity. Hence the use of the expression “biiddhi-samtana.’* 
Compare IL ii. 19'®. 

— Sutra 25, line iff. — Ramanuja and Srikantha assert that the 
objection in this sutra has a special application only to the 
Sautrantika. Madhva is peculiar in referring sutras 36 and 27 
to the Sunyayadins. Other Bhashyakaras generally agree with 
Sankara’s interpretation. With Sankara’s interpretation the 
question arises, what new objection and new argumentation does 
the present sutra urge that has not already been urged in passages 
like IL ii. 20®"'^? Having opened the discussion of the inter- 
nal or subjective phenomena with sutra 25 (line 1 f.) it is awk- 
ward that there should be a return to the discussion of external 
things in sutra 26, especially when there is no new point to be 
brought forward. It is also necessary that, having disposed of the 
Vaibhashika view concerning the reality of the external world, 
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Sankaracharya ( and the Sutrakara ) should have somefching to 
say against the Sautrtutika view of the inferability of the 
external world. Hence Ramanuja’s application of the present 
sutra for that purpose seems fairly justified. — Ramanuja begins 
by observing — 

HAmanuja states the Sautrantike view as follows 

^ ?a[i?R ^Tutq i1qgis«i94r i 

And his refutation takes the line that the bimha of the past 
moment (*arinot give rise to a pradhifnha in the present moment. 
At the same time it so happens that tlie lino of argumentation 
followed against the Bautiantikas can be made to have a wider 
application, such as is given to it in Sankara’s interi^rctation. 
The Brahraavidyabharana has ])erceived the driit clearly, when, 
after explaining the interpretation of Sahkarjicharya, it says — 

i j?id 

^ arant^ff g 

fgsnaRpj I q qqrq ^3 ifa i ^RiqqqT 

sflqT^RcqqqiTq?(: ^ i 

— Sutra 26, line 3. The words "Nanupaniddya pradurlihavat,” 
t\re also quoted in Nyayasutra iv. i. 14 as a purvapnkslia view. 
I have not been able to trace its ultimate source. 

— Sutra 26, line 28f, --For the abhyupagama in lino 28 .see 11. 
ii. 21, line 3, and our Note on the same. For the abhyupagama 
in line 29, see II. ii. 18, lines 6—1 1 and Notes thereon. 

—Sutra 37, line t. - - The interpreters ( e. g., Ramanuja) who 
limit the application of sutra 11. ii. 26 to the Sautrantikas only, 
want to extend the application of the present sutra to both the 
Sautrantikas and the Vaibhashikas. The wording of the sutra 
suggests, however, a direct reference to the preceding sutra ; and 

20 (BrahmasatrabbSshya, Notes] 
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it was this circumstance that probably led Sankaracharya to 
interpret sutra 26 in the way he does. The wording of sufcras 
IL ii. 26, 27 contains nothing that would justify Madhva’s 
interpretation of them as a refutation of the Snnyavada. 

— Sutra 27, line 7. — The following is a brief summary of the 
arguments which Sankaracharya has used, in what is known 
as the “ Saniudaya ’* adhikarana ( sutras TI. ii. 1.8-27 ), against 
the two Buddhist schools of Barv^stivada philosophy - - 

1. Multiplicity of schools and divergence of views, II. ii 

IS'-ML ii. II. ii. 32; 

2. Physi(»Hl and psychical aggregates in the absence of 
some sentient cause of aggregation not possible, II, ii, 

3. The cycle of twelve Nidauas can possibly explain soli- 
tary individual events, but their ordered symmetry 
and succession remains unexplained, fl. ii. 19^"-'', and 
can have no assignable purpose even if wo somehow 
succeed in explaining it, 11. ii. 19^*’* 

4. Even the individual events cannot however be explain- 
ed I)y reason of the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
momentariness of things, 11. ii. 20''’'^'", which, on no 
possible hypothesis, can ever be successfully defended, 
11. ii. 21 ; 

5. The unteuability of the two Nirodhas, II. ii. 22 ; 

6. The unsound and incousistent view about “ nirhetuka 

vinasa ” and “ pratisaihkhya-nirodba ” as exemplified in 
the attainment of the Nirvana; also about “Akasa, ” 
Jl. ii. 24; 

7. The doctrine (T momentariness, w^heii ai)Y)liGd to facts 

of inward experience ( c. 7., memory ), becomes absolute- 
ly untenable, I I. ii. 25, as leading to all sorts of in- 
convenient consequences ; 

8. The doctrine as.sumes the production of what is called 
“ sat ’* from what is admitted to be “ asat, ’* which is 
impossible, IT. ii. 26^*^, 11. ii. 27. Change implied 
permanence as Its basis; otherwise it would not bo felt 
as change, II. ii. 26^'’*^. 
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— Sutra 28 , line Iff. — For the distinction between the Hlnayana 
which developed what Sahkaracharya here calls the Bahyartha- 
vada” and the Mahayana which gave rise to the two systems 
uJ‘ thought known as the “ Vijhanavada’* and the “ Sunyavada” 
compare our Note on page 118 before. Historically the Sunya> 
vada is earlier than the V'ijiianavada, because Nagarjuna the 
reputed founder of the first is placed cirpa 170-200 after Christ, 
while Asauga the reputed founder of the last is assigned to 
about A, D. 250. The so-called “ founders ” of these philosophies, 
it is now generally recognised, are, however, no more than 
their most successful expounders or systematisers, since germs 
of these doctrines have been traced in works produced towards 
the beginning of the Christian era. There is, therefore, some 
justification here for abandoning the purely historical, in 
preference to the more or less logical, method of presentation 
which seems to have been foil owed by the Bhashyakara. Whether 
tiie Sutrakara intended to direct this Adhikarapa against the 
Vijuanavada, or against the Siinyavada ( as is contended by 
Jacobi ), is a point to which we will revert towards the end of 
this Adhikaraiia. 

— Sutra 28 , line 4. — The Vijhanavadins recognise only one 
( the Vijiiana ) out of the five Skandhas or agglomerates which 
are recognised by the Sarvastivadins : see Note to IT. ii. 18, line 
10 . They refute the other four aggregates (which presuppose 
the external world ) by arguments involving the “ Prasahga 
( = 5 parasya anishtapadanani) or the Reductio ad absurdum method 
of attack. A good example of this method is to be found in 
lines 8-12 below. As a destructive weapon it could be rendered 
almost irresistible, and in fact the Brahmasufcrakara ( to say 
nothing of Sahkaracharya) has himself adopted it in several 
places (see Ti. iii. 32 ; the word prasainja is used five times in 
the sutras, and ptxisakti twice). The mode of arguiuentation 
labours under the serious drawback of not requiring any 
positive thesis or a definite point of view to maintain, and it 
could accordingly come under the class of Vitanda, which is 
defined as “Pratipakshasthapanahlno jalpah.** The VijhS.navadin 
has, as we will presently notice, employed certain independent 
positive arguments also in support of his position. 
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—Sutra 28, lines 61f. — ^On behalf of the Purvapakshin the 
Aoharya puts forward six arguments which he refutes seriatim, 
besides using four additional arguments to silence the opponent 
These are shown below — 

Argu merits Ansivers 

(1) II. ii. 28, lines 6-7 , - IF. ii. 28. lines 30-47 ; 

(2) II. ii. 28, lines 8-1 2 II. ii. 28, lines 48-53 ; 

(3) IL ii. 28, lines 12-16 11 ii. 28, lines 54-55, 57-63 ; 

(4) II. ii. 28, lines 17-19 - II, ii. 28, lines 55-56 ; 

(5) IL ii. 28, lines 19-22 - 11. ii. 29 ; 

(6) IL ii. 28, lines 23-29 - IL ii. 30. 

Extra arguments 

(1) IL ii. 28, lines 63-66; 

(2) IT. ii. 28, lines 67-81 ; 

(3) 11. ii- 28, lines 82-91 ; 

(4) IL ii. 31, 32. 

— Sutra 28, line 6. — The argument in question is the starting 
point and the stock-in-trade of all idealistic theories. The world 
without can reach us only through the gate-ways of sense. 
Our primary and direct contact is with our own pictures 
(sensations, ideas, or by whatever other names we might call 
them) of the external world, and we have no right to assume 
that there is any world at all to correspond to our ideas about 
it. As in the well-known palace of the Pandavas built by the 
Asura Maya, so in what we call the world, a malicious Provi- 
dence may be amusing himself by creating in us ideas of earth 
and water where the opposites of these, or in fact where nothing 
at all, might be really existing. Sahkaracharya’s answer amounts 
to saying that a mere possibility is no argument. In the 
absence of valid and adequate grounds we have no right to 
reject the prima facie view, especially when it is the view of 
everybody around us. Moreover, when the idealist argues, 
“I am sure of my own ideas, but I do not know if there be 
a world without corresponding to my ideas,” is he not surrepti- 
tously imposing the language of space on the “ideas” which, he 
seems to say, exist somewhere inside the four corners of his 
body ? 
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— Sutra 28, line lo. — The variant reading “ parainanva- 
bhSsajhaniiiuitpati'eh’* (becanse [with reference to the pillar] 
there does nob arise in us a perception of their atomic appearance) 
gives a more straightforward meaning perhaps than the reading 
“paramanvabhasajhfinanupapatteh’’ given by us, following most 
of the editions. 

— Sutra 28, lines i iff. — Anandagiri thus explains the point — 

qwitrpqi , mk 

And if it is argued that the pillar is different from its parts and 
yet permanently connected with them by “Samavaya,’* that is 
rilled out by the refutation of the Samavaya theory already 
made. 

— Sutra 28, line 12. — ‘The Advaitabrahmasiddhi ( pages 96f, ) 
gives the following refutation of Jati-- 

5 I nT5!rf^rg[?q ^ i 

The Brahmavidyabharana puts it slightly differently — 

^rrfB: I? 5^(%5 I ?rF?T; , 

rc^ I ff ^cFT^t: , 5Ffc!R>arqffgT?i i 

There is, it will be seen, much cheap and irresponsible logic in 
these so-called “prasanga” arguments. 

— Sutra 28, line i2ff, -“Our ideas of ghata, and the like pos- 
sess the one common characteristic of being oiir Ideas, And just 
as, if our idea of one and the same object were to be now faint 
and now clear, we attribute this variation in impression not to 
anything that has happened to the outward object, but rather to 
some modification in our own perceptive organism, even so the 
ghatatva, patatva, and the other viseshanas of our idea, which is 
the viseshya, must be held to proceed from something that 
belongs to the idea itself. A concrete physical object outside 
the idea cannot certainly be joined to the idea as its viseshana 
as if it were its tail or pendant. Because the ghata, for instance, 
is five inches in diameter our idea has not that physical dimens- 
ion or size or shape or colour or the like. The ‘^ghatatva’* must 
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therefor© be of the very same nature, form and character bb the 
“idea” itself. And once this is conceded, why should we seek an 
outside soinethinpj to do duty as the “biiuba” in relation to the 
“pratibimba” of the “jar-ness” in our idea ? The obvious reply 
of course is, why should we not ? 

— Sutra 28, line — Bhamatl explains the argument as 
follows — 

RqiT 3q^WRRRs[5n'4 ^ - 

^ SrrRTR^^^^T%I5q II 

—Sutra 28, line 22ff. — Bhamati says that the objector who 
raises this question against the Vijhanavada position is the 
Sautrantika who regarded the external objects as inferable from 
the diversity of our cognition. The point of the argument on 
the basis of the vasanas or subliminal impressions is this. Tn 
any act of adult cognition at least 90 p.c. of the factors that go to 
make up the contents of the cognition in the form ‘this is a jar’ 
are supplied by the mind. The contribution of the external 
physical stimulus is so slight as to be almost negligible. Some- 
times indeed, as in hallucinations, it need not at all exist, 
while, at other times, we are so much obsessed by our own 
subliminal impressions that although an object x is actually 
presogj; before us we think that we have not x but y before us. If 
our vasanas are so very potent, why not make them masters 
of the whole field and altogether dispense with the outer worbi, 
along with all its puzzling problems ? 

— Sutra 28, line 41T — The full stanza runs thus — 

c{ 3 Rqqci«JIR ^ II 

It originally comes from Dihnaga’s Alambana-parlksba. Com- 
pare the Tattvasaihgrabapahjik& ( Gaek. Or. Series ), p. 582 . 
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— Sutra 28, line 45!!*. — The luayavada advocated by Sahkara- 
charya denies reality to the phenomenal world, but that is ouly 
in the extreme instance, and from the point of view of tiui 
Highest Truth such as it is determined, not by any process ot 
hun:an reasoning but by intuitive realisation, and pending that, 
})y the Vedic texts. The Buddhists however claim to appeal to 
the common-sense of mankind, and they have no right to so 
llagrantly contradict the same. • — In this connection it is wortli 
noting that the Vijhanavadins also differentiate between the 
absolute ( parinishpanna ), the relative ( paratantra ), and the 
imaginary ( parikalpita) points of view. The same is also the 
case with the Simyavadins. As Nagarjuiia explicitly states 
( Madhyamaka Sutra, xxiv. 8f. ) — 

5 gw I 

^ gw w ii 

g g Igsrrgfw JTwii |:s[?irgg ii 

It accordingly becomes a question of determining whose abso- 
lute is the real absolute, a question in the proper solution of 
which one’s credo is as much liable to lead the judgment as 
one’s reason, 

- “Sutra 28, line 53. — The Prasahga ” dialectic jilluded to 
here is stated before in It. ii. 28, lines 8-12, and it brings in n 
fourfold alternative asti, ndsHy uhhayamy anabhaijam. C'oinpHTc 
the mode of reasoning followed in the Bhashya under IL ii, 1 1 
and elsewhere. 

—Sutra 28, line 56. — Compare the BhamatJ — 

g#7?wf:, ^rgr4^: i g 

gig'^^cwgiqWr, i , ggifq m\ 

gq qgreqjgra^ [gggg gjggq^swg, g w'giggr 

qgifiT^ ggfg, qg'rqrgcgr(%gg: , 
ffg ll 

The point in that as all cognition is for the soul ( sakshin ), and 
fts'the soul can reach the world without only through the gate^ 
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ways of sense, it becomes a necessary condition of the soul’s 
perception that the data of our senses be presented to him 
translated in terms of the mind. The soul cannot witness the 
physical colour of the cloth as we can purchase it in tins, but 
can witness the mind’s picture of that colour. This means that 
the mind and its object, the mental picture, are simultaneously 
presented to the soul, the one being the means ( upaya ) of the 
cognition of the other, which accordingly becomes the upeya. 
But this is no ground for making absolutely no distinction bet- 
weeTi the pratyaya or cognition and the vishaya, or its object. 

Sutra 28, line 57!!’. — Ghatajnana and patajhana agree in so 
far as they are jhanas ; the real difference between the two Jimsl 
therefore be due to the viseshanas which must necessarily be 
supposed to exist independently of the viseshya. The sanu' 
aj)plies to the ghatajnana and ghatasmarana where two distinct 
cognitions (direct and remembered) concerning the same objc^ct 
establish the difference between the obji'ct and its ideas. In 
connection with this argument it is however worth noting in 
passing that Sahkaracharya is herein deliberately surrendering 
a position that be had taken up against the Vaiseshikas in 11 . 
ii. where the qualities which are the Viseshanas he wanted 
to actually identify with their Viseshyas, the substances. 

— Sutra 28, line 63. — While the Vijnanavadins are peculiar in 
their idealistic view of the world, they nevertheless agree with 
the other schools of Buddhism in accepting the doctrine of 
jnomentariness, which they apply to the ideas. Our ideas con- 
stitute a continuous stream of transitory phases of coiisciouH- 
ness, with no permanent or abiding principle as their substra- 
tum. There exists, in other words, no Atman, no one abiding 
individual percipient. Yet, somehow or other, the totality of 
the successive consciousness-phases in a given life form an 
individual group or aggregate, which is designated the Alaya- 
vijhana. Compare our Note to II. ii. 18 , line 18 before. Alaya- 
vijhana or “Receptacle-consciousness ” is so called because it is 
the receptacle, the ‘ granary ’ into which all a man’s ideas and 
impressions, actual as well «as potential, are stored up together 
in a well-arranged embryonic form. In any present act of 
cognition only one of these germinal ideas springs up above the 
threshold of consciousness, the others being either subliminal 
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or below the threshold, or at the “fringe *’ of the present consci- 
ousness. And since each vanishing momentary consciousness 
transmits onwards to the consciousness of the succeeding 
moment all the contents of the granary, a sort of continuity or 
individuality in a man’s consciousness appears to be maintain- 
ed, not only within the limits of the present life but throughout 
a given transmigratory period. — Against such a position all 
the objections urged by the Vedantins in Sutras IL ii. 20, 21, 25 
and 26 must be held to apply with equal force. A permanent 
substratum as the noumenal background and basis for the play 
of the fleeting phenomenal appearances must therefore be 
assumed; and we may then make that basal principle (as in the 
VaiSeshika and to some extent in the Samkhya theory) subject 
to being really affected by the vanishing show of the senses, or 
make it, like the moon reflected in a sheet of moving water, 
merely the unconcerned and unaffected seer, as in the Vedantic 
theory. See below, II. ii. 31, lines 3-5. 

— Sutra 28, line 64 ff. — To differentiate between “purvakshana- 
vijnana ’* and “ uttarakshana-vijnana and posit a causal rela- 
tion between them ; or between the “ alaya-vijnSna ” and the 
“pravritti-vijnana or again, between the “parinisbpanna,” 
“paratantra” and “ parikalpita-vijnana ; ’’ to assert the moinent- 
ariness of all Vijnanas ; to speak ( as does Dihnaga and after 
him Dharmakirfci ) of some common factor persisting in all the 
Vijnfinas as Vijfianas — 

and of another undefinable factor peculiar to each VijnSna, 
which gives it its characteristic content — 

to maintain that this “ svalakshana” factor contained within a 
preceding vijnana produces a subtle subliminal impression on 
the following vijnSna and so on in an endless succession ; to 
hold that mankind is exposed to the calamity of this Sarhsara in 
consequence of men’s nescience, which makes them see reality 
and permanence and externality where these do nob exist; to 
distinguish between a right and a wrong course of conduct, and 
to proclaim that the latter leads to bondage and the former to 
tl [BrahmaaUtrabbSsbya, Notat) 
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liberation in the form of Nirvana: all these positions taken by 
the Vijhanavadin — involving as they do the need of some one 
or some thing, that is beyond and independent of the series of 
momentary phases of the mind or consciousness, and that could 
express these and such other judgments — become altogether 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of a series of mere momen- 
tary Vijnanas, not one of which has the power to “ look before 
and after,” and which reaches the utmost limit of its life-purpose 
by producing a transient though self-conscious flicker. 

— Sutra 28, line 70 ff. — When an idea occurs to me, I do not 
have to take a light and see whereabout in my mind it is : it is 
self-luminous. Not so an outward physical object. But unto 
whom can the Vijhana be self-luminous ? Not unto the Atman, 
because the Atman is not admitted ; neither unto the “ Alaya- 
vijfiana** which is itself vijhana, and which is also momentary. 
Vijhana must hence be held to hold the candle unto itself, 
which is opposed to what is normal. See also below, lines 86flf, 

— ‘Sutra 28, line 75 ff, — ** I am reading the book ” is the first 
grade of knowledge, which may be called receptive perception. 

I am conscious of myself as reading the book ” is the second 
grade of knowledge, which may be called reflective perception. 
“ I am conscious of myself as being conscious of myself as 
reading the book ” is the third grade of knowledge, which may 
be styled re-refleclive knowledge. Can we carry the process of 
self-introspection any further ; and if so, where are we to stop? 
Some have argued that, as inhabitants of a world of “ three 
dimensions,” we cannot reach beyond the third grade of know- 
ledge above enumerated. But Sahkaracharya gives the correct 
answer when he says that there is no conscious double reflec- 
tion in any of our acts of cognition. Further, the percipient 
is always distinct from the object perceived, be that object a 
mere book, or the perceiver’s act of perceiving. And the 
perceiving subject qua subject, and as long as he continues as 
perceiver or the Sakshin, refuses to be turned into an object for 
perception. Nobody in fact dreams of making the subject, at 
the very same time and in the very same act, an object. — The 
problem has been very ably discussed by SahkarachSrya in his 
AitareyopanishadbhSshya ( pp, 59-66, Anands^rama edition ). 
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— Sutra 28, line 83 . — “ Apratnanagamya ** is SankarachSrya’s 
paraphrase for “ avabhasakantaranirapeksha, ” and “ anavagan* 
trika ** for ** svayam eva prafchate. ” 

— Sutra 38, line 84ff. — Assuming that the vijhana is a mass of 
self-luminousness, where there is neither means nor object for 
illumination and nobody to watch the illumination, the Purva- 
pakshin says that the nature of tliis light of vijhana is of the 
nature of anubhava or of self-consciousness ; but this is playing 
with words. When there is none to experience it, what is the 
use of saying that the light in queBtion is of the nature of 
experience? — In the same strain one can ask the Vedantin, 
what is the fun of your endowing the Brahman with the charac- 
ter of intelligence and joy, when there is nothing else that 
Brahman can know and take delight in, and when Brahman 
itself cannot be the source of light and joy to any other perci- 
pient ? If Brahman or Atman be the self-subsistent Sakshin, 
what does he stand witness to, and for whom ? Sahkaracharaya 
can reply that, of the kutastha Brahman no description is 
possible in words, and even “ Sachchidanandatva is not truly 
predicable of it. But short of that ultima ratio, the Acharya 
merely replies by saying that there is a world of difference 
between the Vijhanavadin’s conception of the Vijnana and the 
Vedantin’s conception of the Brahman. As a matter of fact 
however the two are not so very different from each other. 
Vijnana collectively is the “Bodhi” the “Prajfia Paramita ** or 
the most perfect intelligence which is the highest reality which 
embraces the universe (because there can be no universe 
independently of the Vijnana ), and which is designated as the 
Tathata, the real essence ( tatba=tathya = tattva ), or according 
to another explanation, the suchness (tathata ) or quiddity, i, e., 
the supreme substance of the entire universe. The conception 
can be held to be practically one with the Vedantic conception 
of the Brahman, and certain characterisations of his Absolute 
as given by Asahga, e. g,, Mahayanasutralamkara, vi. I — 
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agree word for word with those of the MSyftvadin’s Brahman. 
Compare also Gaudapadakarika iii. 35, 46 and passim^ where 
Manas or Chitta is eventually identified with Brahman. 

—Sutra 29, line 10. — According to the stricter Vedantio view 
the dream-experience is to be explained exactly like an ordinary 
case of error as when one mistakes the rope for the snake, 
there being the creation of an illusory object by what is called 
“ Anirvachanlya-khyati. *’ Sankara’s speaking of the dream as 
an act of memory is not therefore according to the orthodox 
Vedanta as expounded, for example, in the VedantaparibhSsha — 

I 3?«r tm: 

| ^^TO5SWIT3[qT5f^ Slt^- 

Of this corrector view Sahkaracharya is fully aware, as is 

clear from his Bhashya on Br. Sutras IIL ii. 1. — Compare also 

his Bhashya on II. i. 14, lines 75-86, That nevertheless he 
puts forth before his Buddhistic opponent the view that dream 
is an act of ( imperfect ) memory is because this view would 
be readily acceptable to him, while the “anirvachaniya-kbyati” 
view the Buddhist would at once denounce. No apology on 
behalf of Sahkaracharya is therefore called for. Nevertheless, 
the Brahmavidyabharana says — 

— SiXtra 29, line 14. — It is to be noted that Sahkaracharya is 
here assuming the position of inveterate realism while refuting 
the idealistic theory of his opponents, forgetting that he had 
himself drawn upon the analogies of dream and Maya, time and 
again, in support of his own position, Bhaskaraoharya and 
Kesava Kasmirin do not miss the opportunity to rate Sahkara- 
charya for his inconsistent procedure — 
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tf^qr: I qTfro: f^q^cq q^ct ^5?TX: | 

Sankara’s defence probably would be that the Vijuanavadiu 
denies outer world altogether and gives you nothing instead 
but the transient flux of ideas ; whereas the Vedantin admits 
the external world as only epistemologically real, and when he 
denies it, it is only to affirm its existence in and through the 
Absolute Brahman. A similar distinction is made between the 
position of the Sunyavada and the Mayavada : 

« 

Vijnftnabhikshu also agrees in regarding the Mayavada as aprS- 
manika, and the fact that even some of the sruti texts have used 
the analogies of dream and the like he explains by declaring — 

^ NS 

— Sutra 29 , line 17 . — ^ Compare IL ii. 10, lines 42ff. 

— Sutra 30 , line 5 . — It will be remembered that under siitras 
IL i. 35, 36 both the Sutrakara and the Bhashyakara had not 
scrupled to seek support of the argument from “anaditva; ” but 
there it was vouchsafed by the Scripture, whereas here it seems 
to have been reached by mere excogitation. Moreover, under 
IL i. 35-36, the problem was cosmological, and justified the 
appeal to the Scriptures. Here the problem is more or less 
psychological: namely, whether the mind can have an impres- 
sion in the utter absence of anything outside the mind to pro- 
duce the impression at some stage or the other. Hence, argues 
the Siddhantin, we are justified in accepting the one, but reject- 
ing the other. Compare also the Bhashya on IL ii. 37, lines 
18-22. 

— Sutra 30 , line 6 ff. — The Purvapakshin had maintained— 

Wherever vasanas, there diversified knowledge, dreams | 
Wherever no-vasanSs, there no knowledge. 
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The Siddh&ntin now maintains — 

Wherever no-v&san&s, even there diversified knowledge (as 
in outward perception); 

Wherever no-diversified-knowledge, there no v&sanas. 

And as mere arguments both ought to fare equally. 

— Sutra 31 , line i ff. — Compare above, Note to II. ii, 18, line 
18 and II. ii. 28, line 63- 

— Sutra 31, line 9. — The Vijnanavadins are also styled the 
Yogacharas, just as the Sunyavadins are often known as the 
Madhyamaka school of philosophy. The names are variously 
explained. Thus— 

I 3PITHRn4Rl iTRW 
qfir: I I eqifla a 

I q^gqiiTsaf ^ 

in«rf^r 5fR « 

L 6 vi explains that the Yogaohara school developed in particular 
the Yoga point of view which aimed at reaching mystical union 
with Reality by the method of introspection and meditation. 
This gave them the idealistic point of view, in the light of which 
they tried to explain the various ^stages of illumination called 
“ dasa buddha-bhuinayah” and the courses of conduct known as 
“ adhimukticharya ” leading up to and following upon each of 
these stages. The Madhyamikas often claim to be the most 
faithful followers of the Buddha, the true doctrine of Sunyata, 
which was beyond the comprehension of the other schools ) 
being revealed to them alone. As the Buddha adopted the 
“Majjhima PatipadS” or the doctrine of the mean, the Madhya- 
mikas derive the name also from that circumstance. SankarS- 
charya dismisses this latter school, however, with rather scant 
courtesy. 

— Sutra 32, line 5 ff. — Sahkaracharya has been ironical ( II. 
ii. 28^^*, II. ii. 29’*) and even abusive (II. ii. 28®'^) before; but 
that the Buddha, who claimed to have been filled with extreme 
compassion not only for the whole humanity, but for the whole 
universe, should have been charged with hatred and ill-will for 
the world was the most unkindest out of all. 
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— It only remains to discuss how far SahkartohSrya has been 
correct in his interpretation of the Buddhistic sutras and especi- 
ally of the last five sutras directed against the VijnSnav^dins. 
Amongst the Bhashyakaras, Bhaskara and Vallabha, like San- 
kara» dismiss the Sunyavada by a bare mention. The others 
assign a separate adhikarana to the school, Ramanuja and 
Srikantha and Nimbarka bringing it under the last sutra 
(sarvathS’nupapattes cha), while Madhva is peculiar in distri- 
buting the sutras over the three schools as follows : Bahyfirtha- 
vada, sutras 18-25 ; SunyavSda, sutras 26-29 ; and VijfiSnavSda, 
sutras 30-32. The language of the sutras is not particularly 
propitious to Madhva s interpretation except in the sense that 
as all the schools of Buddhism agreed on several essential 
points, all arguments would .'ipply to each of them severally 
and to all collectively, especially where the wording of the 
sutras (c. y., 26, 28, 30) was as vague as vague could be. I am 
inclined to think that as sutra 32 has all the appearance of the 
finale of an attack, the Sutrakara wished to throw all the 
Buddhistic sutras into just one adhikarana. There is probably 
a sort of an order observed in taking up the successive Buddhis- 
tic doctrines for refutation; but this is mostly logical, and it 
was more or less immaterial what school was to champion the 
the various doctrines attacked. We should remember in this 
connection that the Vijnanavadins, also held by the doctrine of 
the Sunya or the Void: see Asanga XVIIL 101 — 

^ II 

Viifiana, according to them is the sole reality belonging to the 
realm of relative knowledge. From the point of view of the 
highest or the most perfect knowledge, they would accept 
SunyatS, which according to them was not absolute vacuity, 
but rather the void thought, a mere thus-ness (tathata) devoid 
of any characteristic and free from the distinction of subject, 
object, and knowledge. The extreme Sunyavada is, logically 
speaking, a further process of abstraction in the same direction, 
which has reached its culmination in the “Eight Noes,*” that 
famous negativistic formula with which Nagarjuna commences 
* “No anibiUt.ioii, no production, no destructiou, no peraUtonce, 
no unity, no plurality, no coming-ini no going-out. ’ 
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his Madbyamaka Sastra — 

m u^cqR5?R^ nqsfiq^ f%5RC i 
^RRwra «p[^ ^ >1 

— However, the problem has acquired special significance by 
reason of Jacobi's contention (Journal of the American, Oriental 
Society, 1911, Vol. xxxi, pp. 1-29) that the Brahmasutras refute 
the Sunyavada in II. ii. 28-32 as they did not know of the 
VijSanavada, which was founded only subsequent to the date 
of the Brahmasutras. Nagarjuna, the “founder” of the Sunya- 
vada, Jacobi assigns to about the end of the second century 
after Christ. Jacobi’s date for Asahga and his younger brother 
Vasubandhu, the “founders” of the Vijnanavada, was based 
upon a paper of Takakusu (B. E. F. E. O., 1904) where cir. 450- 
550 was given as their time ; but later researches have effected 
a shifting of the date to a period earlier by a least 100 years, 
which however Takakusu is not prepared to concede. This in 
any case need not seriously affect Jacobi’s conclusion. Jacobi’s 
line of argument is as follows. Refutations of philosophical 
theories can only be made after they are well established ; and 
although germs of these two theories can be traced in the 
earlier Buddhist literature, it is improbable that the author of 
the Brahmasutras should have spent so many sutras over them 
unless the theories had assumed the prominence that they did 
after the writings of TSagarluna and Vasubandhu. This may 
be conceded with some reservations. 

--Now, a possible way to escape from the clutches of the above 
argument would be to assert that the refutatory sutras in ques* 
tion constitute a later addition to the several SutrapS.thas. Jacobi 
does not appear to have seriously considered this possibility. 
In an independent paper contributed a few years ago, I have 
discussed this problem as far as the Vedantasutras are concerned; 
and with reference to the Yogasutras it is well-known that 
Deussen has declared the fourth and the last pada of the Yoga- 
sfitras to be of the nature of an appendix constituted out of four 
Bucoessive additions (1-6, 7-13, 14-23 and 24-33), the sUtras dis- 
cussing the Buddhistic views (namely, the Vijfianavtda) being 
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IV. 1546. Apart, however, from this consideration, which can 
possibly affect only the date of the philosophical sutras, has 
Jacobi succeeded in showing that Nyayasutras IV. ii. 26-'33 and 
Brahmasutras II. ii. 28-32 discuss the Sunyavada, and not the 
Vijhanavada? This problem deserves to be discussed on its 
own merits, even though we were to succeed hereafter in dis- 
covering some refutation of the Vijhanavada marked out as such 
in a text indubitably belonging to a time considerably earlier 
than A. D. 350. — We naturally have to ignore here the NySya 
passage. 

— The burden of Jacobi's proof, as far as the Brahmasutra 
passage goes, rests upon a long extract quoted as from a “Vritti- 
kara” which is given by Sabarasvamin aneant his bhashya on 
MlmaflsSsutra I. i. 5. The passage extends to over ten printed 
pages (7-18) and is introduced by the remark — 

It introduces, in the course of the proposed alternative explana- 
tion, an objector who denies the reality of all perceptions, and 
his objection is refuted in the passage by arguments which, 
when put together seriatim, are held to constitute a close com- 
mentary on the Vedanta sutras II. ii., 28 to 32. The Vrittikara, 
we may add, mentions the names of ITpavarsha, Panini, Jaimini, 
and Pihgala, and also refers to the “Mahayanika** view, and 
quotes from the Nirukta and the Ashtadhyayi. We subjoin 
relevant excerpts from the quoted passage, inserting in brackets 
at their head the Vedantic sutras II. ii. 28-32, on which each is 
believed to be a commentary — 

( ii Rc \\ ) 

jg qw Rcqn: i r| ^raiwr- 

I SfPJrTfR fflR 5fr f wr qq 
I ^ It — 

( Wqk ^ ii ) 

qeqqjqi^ fqqqfqqfq WKqrqrq: , sqqcqfqqFlrt^ 

rWI I I {^tWcqqfq l^«qwiqi 

S3 [BcahniMflirabhSfthya, Notes i 
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I f cf T%q[rvrR^q 

53: 1 I is ?cf!Rta I a?at 55 ?raa: a?qqf 

JT I II 

( II II ) 


|i%: I aia a f?T%5[?aTR a^=iR: ii Bq%!- 

ff%; ^F^Tifi, I Rir^Ri 5 jfi ff^;, s^i^irr. sniitsiq: 1 

a I 3l4l%qi rt Slfqs^^: , a 

|>'f5Pa7i%^ II — 

( #1^911^ 11 II ) 

I? ar, a i 

^Ria ’ir»4f'a< rfsi i a uin^s^ 

I ^1^ 1 m qma^rRopraa i 

I a i 

aRR^R^I 1 %; II 

( II II ) 

311-'^=^ ^prR«i>^a:Tcl pTrri^: , aa: i i 

3iai^aaa f? |%agRata|, arqsK =aT»4 aca^a^Ro^^iJTa: i 
afaq: i 3iR=a i^aRftRR-aB%^tqr^aaR| q?- 
afrqq: I iR«i[ aaqig[Ta5fq faia, i a 

=aaaRa i aiat a f^U55*aa: aaia: ii 

— According .to Jacobi the first two sutras, on the ground that 
we actually perceive the objects, refute the view that external 
objects do not exist, the analogy of the dream-objects being 
pronounced inapplicable. The next two sutras refute the view 
that ideas can be concrete realities, seeing that they are in 
themselves fleeting and have to be at best inferred only — and 
inferred, let us add, by an enduring percipient. The Iasi sutra 
is a general condemnation. We confess that we fail to see the 
cogency of this “ refutation of the doctrine of the Void.** The 
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first two sutras, it is true, can be indifferently a refutation of fche 
Vijnana as well as the Siinya philosophies, because both alike 
deny reality of the external world. But to argue that “an idea 
cannot be a real object** implies that the opponent maintained 
that the ideas n)p/re real objects; and surely no Snnyavadin 
cared to maintain that thesis. Tt is on the contrary the 
Vijfianavadin who did this. The Vijhanavadin asserts that 
“objects are unreal, but ideas are real/* This can be met by the 
assertion which is its direct contradictory, namely, that “objects 
are not-unreal ( nahhavah ), while ideas are non-entities ( na 
bhavah ).*’ How Jacobi can make the second passage — inter- 
preted by him as a commentary on the last three sutras — fit in 
with the rest of the context we are unable to see. 

— Jacobi has assurely done great service to scholarship by 
pointing out the importance of the present citation from the un- 
known Vrittikara. The citation extends certainly much beyond 
what Kumarila understood it to do. Nor have we any objection 
to regard the passage as a sort of a commentary on Brahma- 
sutras II. ii. 28-32, — at any rate this can be more truly said about 
the first part of the passage which seems to explain sutras 28- 
29 : although it seems to us not quite impossible to explain the 
correspondence of the passage and the siitras on the ground of 
sameness of topic. The case is certainly much more problema- 
tic as to the latter part. Jacobi seems least convincing in his 
proposed interpretation of Brahmasutra IT. ii. 30. If it is a 
Sunyavada sutra its proper interpretation miglit perhaps be — 
“ Sunyata does not exist because of the ( proof called ) Non- 
perception *’ ; or, in the words of Kumarilabhatta ( Slokavarttika, 
page 343 ) — 

[ Commentary — 5T7qf[!^F: I ] 

— But even granting that the Brahmasfitras were originally 
directed against the Sanyavada, it is difficult to imagine 
what possible motive — not only Sahkaracharya — ^ but even 
Bhaskaracharya and Vallabhacharya could have had in not 
bringing in a refutation of the wSlinyavada school under 
some one or more sutras ? It is at times argued that the 
Sunyavada, in its distinguishing between a samvriti-satya ” 
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and a “ paramarfcha-satya/* or between the phenomenal and the 
noumenal points of view, no less than in its conception of the 
Highest Reality as an aggregate of the “Eight Noes’* came so very 
dangerously near the absolutistic position of the Mayavada that 
Sahkaracharya found it prudent not to raise up a hornet’s nest 
about his ears and create suspicion as to the true parentage of 
the Vedantic doctrine of Advaita. But we doubt if this would 
be at all a fair view of the case. The fact is — as indeed Jacobi 
himself points out — the “ Vrittikara ” speaks of the followers 
of the Mahay ana in quite general terms without distinguishing 
between the Madhyamikas and the Yogacharas, Opponents of 
Buddhism only knew that Buddhistic philosophers had develop- 
ed a number of peculiar logical and metaphysical positions, 
and these they tried to refute, without always caring to go into 
the finer shades of distinction between schools and schools. 
This last was efiected only in the later age of the BhashyakSras 
and commentators. As in the case of the Samkhya and the 
VaiSeshika systems, so also in the case of Buddhism, we accor- 
dingly feel inclined to conclude that the Sutrakara had before 
him a presentation of the opponents* system much more primi- 
tive than what is preserved in our extant classical exponents 
of each. 

— Sutra 33, line i. — It is worth while noting the differences 
in apparel and equipment that marked out the followers of one 
school of philosophy from another. Thus we are told, in regard 
to the Samkhyas — 

cl^TT a II 

•O 

€ti'^ ii 

^cTRT 1 

About the Saivites we learn — 

11 
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The Vaiseshikas are not differentiated from the Saiyites — * 

am 1^1^ i 

R ^ rft?5^r an^ ii 

The Buddhists are thus described — 

arq 5^113 5r?N life i 

m #=^i%JTr g?: ii 

The two Sects of the Jainas are thus characterised — 
cm I 

5^ ^ =%3qfr(^; ?p: ii 

s^crrm^T ^mRRT si=Er^^ i 
ir^ »TlaRif^ II 
f^m^oTT =3rmid ^ Jnwqsifrpp: i 
fq^g^TWoiw: Hlf^f f^ffa 1%N: II 

5Tn% f^foT ft I 

tm 5^1 ii 

Finally, the Bhagavatas comprise several sub-sects, wearing 
mudras, tripundras, Gopichandana marks, and the other familiar 
sectarian devices, which it is perhaps unnecessary to detail here 
any further. 

— Sutra 33 , line iff. — A few general facts concerning the origin 
and the historical development of Jainism will be useful for an 
understanding of the discussions that are to follow. While 
Gotama the Buddha was the founder of Buddhist philosophy, 
Vardhamana alias Mahavira ( for whose death B. C. 467 seems 
to be the most probable date, although others put it as far back 
as B. 0. 484, and even B. O. 527 ) was only the most successful 
reformer i belonging to a religious order w^hich was older than 
Buddhism by at least 200 years, and of which Mahavira is 
regarded as the 24th Tirthakara. ParsvanStha the 23rd ( or the 
last but one ) Tirthakara of the Jainas is also a historical figure. 
The followers of the order founded by him are actually men- 
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tioned by their earlier name of Nigganthas (SaUB.Nirgranthas), 
not only in the Scriptures of the Jainas ( e. g. Uttaradhyayana, 
xxiii), but also, apparently, in the Buddhistic Canon (Digha 
Nikaya, i. p. 57). In the course of time, some laxity seems to 
have crept into the order ; and Mahavira expurgated the same 
by prescribing a strictly rigorous discipline for the monks. 

— By way of a corollary from this it follows also that a very 
large part, if not of the Jain Scriptures themselves, at least of the 
ideas contained in them, belongs to a date much earlier than 
that to which the ideas peculiar to Buddhism can be referred. 
It is also the case that while the Buddhist texts presuppose 
at each stage, and as their back-ground and source of inspira- 
tion, the philosophical ideas developed in the Brahmanical 
circles, the Jainas seem to have worked out their philosophical 
conceptions in more primitive and independent circles. The 
Jain notion of the embodied souls as inhabiting all the four 
elements; their conception of sin as a subtle matter entering, so 
to say, into a chemical combination with the substance of the 
souls and capable of being expelled from it by ascetic practices ; 
their belief in the six colours (lesyas) of the soul in accord- 
ance with their ethical purity ; as also in what is known as the 
taijasa-sarira of the meritorious persons which has the power, 
for the benefit or inoury of others? to emit heat and light : all 
these notions proclaim their kinship with that circle of thought 
and practice which gave rise to the A.tharvaveda and to litera- 
ture of that type. Jainism has suffered in estimation as an 
ethical and metaphysical system by being deemed as more or 
less contemporaneous in origin with the other more evolved 
philosophical systems like the Samkhya, Vedanta, and Bud- 
dhism. The fact is that Mahavira inherited the ontology of 
his system from a remoter ancestry, and he probably did little 
more than transmit it unchanged to succeeding generations. 

— The Sacred Canon of the Jainas has undergone considerable 
vicissitudes. There was an earlier — probably, in essentials, a 
pre-Mahavira — part of the Canon which has been irrevocably 
lost. This was made up of the fourteen “Purvas.” Next there 
are the “forty-five (11 10 + 6 + 4 + 3=45) Agamas” in the 
form in which they were finally redacted by Devarddhigani at 
the great Council at Valabhi (a. D. 526): but these labour under 
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the disadvantage of not being recognised at all by the Digani- 
bara section of the Jain community. For purposes of reference 
we give below a list of the Canon. The language of the Canon 
is known as Arsha- or Ardha-Magadhl. 

I —Fourteen “PUVVAS'’ or Purvas {not extant)— 

(i) Uppaya (Utpada); 

(ii ) Aggeniya ( ? Aggrayaniy a) ; 

( iii) Viriyappavaya (Viryapravada) ; 

( iv) Atthinatthippavaya (Astinastipravada) ; 

( V ) Nanappavaya (Jhanapravada) ; 

(vi) Sachchappavaya (Satyapravadn) ; 

( vii) Ayappavaya (Atmapravada) ; 

(viii) Kammappavaya (Karmapravada) ; 

( ix ) Pachchakkanappavaya (Pratyakhyanapravada) ; 

( X ) Vijjanuppavaya (Vidyanupravada) ; 

( xi ) Avanjha (Avandhya) ; .. , . 

(xii) Papaum (Pranayus); 

(xiii) Kiriyavisala (Kriyavisala) ; 

(xiv) Logavindusara (Lokabindusara). 

II— Twelve Angas— 

( i ) Ayarangasutta (Acharangasutra), oldest extant text in 
prose and verse, giving prescriptions for monks, etc.; 

( ii ) Suyagadanga (Sutrakritanga), poetic exhortations and 

philosophic disquisitions, followed by a polemic 
against Kriyavada and Akriyavada, Vainayika and 
Ajhanavada ; 

(iii) Thanahga (Sthananga), enumeration of different prin- 

ciples in rising numerical groups of 1 to 10 ; 

( iv) Samavayanga (Samavayahga), a continuation of the 

i preceding, giving groups of 1 to 100 and more ; 

{ V ) I Bhagavati- ]viyahapannatti ( [Bhagavati-lvyakhya- 
prajnapti), exposition of the dogma in the form of 
dialogues, and containing stories of contemporary 
philosophers (Jamali, Gosala, etc,); 

(vi) Nayadhammakahao (Jnatadharmakatbah), a collec- 
tion of stories, with a moral atld religious putpose; 
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(vii) Uvasagadasao ( Upasakadasa ), ten chapters narrating 
stories of pious monks and laymen ; 

(vii) Antagadasao ( Antakriddasa ), ten chapters narrating 
stories of pious ascetics who have attained salvation 
at death ; 

( ix ) Anutarovavaiyadasao ( Anuttaraupapatikadasa ), ten 
chapters giving stories of monks who have attained 
the highest heaven ; 

(x) Panhavagaranaiih ( Prasnavyakaran&ni ) expositions 
of prescriptions and interdictions ; 

(xi) Vivagasuyam ( Vipakasutram ), legends concerning 
rewards and punishments earned by Karman ; 

(xii) DitthivSya ( Drishtivada), no /on^er : probably 
an abstract of the “Purvas, ” especially discussing 
philosophical theories. 

Ill — ^T welve UpanGAS (corresponding to the Twelve Ahgas) — 

( i ) OvavSiya ( AupapStika ) — concerning the origin of 
beings in heaven and hell ; 

( ii) RSyapasenaijja ( Rajaprasniya )— Dialogue between 
kingPaesi andthe monk Kesi concerning the soul ; 

(iii) JlvSjlvabhigamasutra— Discussion on biological sub- 

jects ; 

(iv) Pannavana ( Prajnapaua) — by an author called Ayya 

Sama, and treating of thirty-six categories, etc. ; 

(v) Suriyapannatti ( Siiryaprajhapti )— Jain astronomy; 

(vi) Jambuddlyapannatti ( Jambudvipaprajnapti ) — legen- 

dary geography of Bharatavarsha ; 

(vii) Chandapannatti (Ohandraprajnapti ) — cosmography of 
the Heavens, and system of time-reckoning ; 

(viii) Nirayavall, 1 Description of the iEiells 

(ix) Kappavadamsifio ( kalpS- and lower regions as 

vatamsikSh ), attained by the ten 

(x) Pupphiao ( Pushpikah ), ?■ murderous stepbrothers 

(xi) Pupphachuliao ( Pusbpa of Ajatasatru of Bud- 

ohulik&h ), dhistio fame, or as 

(xii) Vaphidaslo (Vfishpidasa) j attainable by others. 
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IV— TEN “ PaINNAS •’ OR PRAEtRNANI ( Miscellanies )— 

( i ) dhaasatana ( chatuhsarana), Four Adorables, by Vira- 
bhadra ; 

(ii) Aurapachchakkhana ( AturapratyakhySna ), how one 
may die peacefully ; 

(iii) Bhattaparinna ( Bhaktaparijfia ), abstenanoes prior to 

death ; 

(iv) Samthara ( SamstSra ), postures at death ; 

(v) Tandulaveyaliya (Tandulavaicharika ), detailing how 

the foetus grows ; 

(vi) Chandavijjhaya, ( Ohandravedhyaka ), proper astrolo- 

gical conjuctions for death ; 

(vii) Devindatthava (Devendrastava), praise of Lord Indra; 
(viii) Ganiavijjft (Ganitavidya ), Jain Mathematics; 

(ix) MahSpachchakkhana (MahSpratyakhyana), renuncia- 
tions prior to death ; 

( X ) Viratthava ( VTrastava ), in praise of Lord MahavTra. 

V— Six Ohheda-SUTRAS ( lists not unanimous )— 

( i ) NisiliajjhayanaCNiMthadhyayana)! Discussions as to 

( ii) Mahanisiha ( Mahanisitha ), wliat constitutes 

(iii) Vavahara ( Vyavahara ), prohibited con- 

(iv) Ayaradasao ( Acharadasa), alias ! duct for monks & 
Dasasuyakkhandha ( DasS-sruta- for nuns,prescrib- 

skandha ), ing punishments 

( V ) Brihatkalpasutra, and expiations for 

(vi) PafLchakalpa. . same. 

VI— Four Mula-sijtras— 

( i ) Uttarajjhayana ( Uttar&dhyayana ) a compilation of 
dialogues, parables, ballads, etc. concerning asceti- 
cism ; 

(ii) Avassaya ( Ava^yaka ), treating of the six daily prac- 
tices of the monks ; 

(iii) DasaveySliya ( Dasavaikalika ), by Sajjambhava and 

giving rules of conduct, sententious maxims, and 
the like ; 

(iv) Pinda-[or Oha-]nijjutti (Pinda-l or Ogha-lniryukti, be- 

ing a supplement to the above )• 

113 [BrahmasatrabliSthfa, Notes] 
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VII— Solitary Texts— 

( i ) Nandisutfca (Nandisutra)i ^ Enoyolopaedio treatment 

( ii ) Anuyogadarasutta ( Ann- > of several principles and 
yogadvara-siitra). J practices. 

— ^This Canon, as before observed, is disowned by the Digam - 
baras, but on various internal and external grounds an age as 
early as the commencement of the Christian era has been 
rightly claimed at any rate for the twelve (eleven) Ahgas. 
The Svetainbara tradition itself refers the constitution of the 
canon to about 300 B. C., when a council was held for the 
purpose at Pataliputra, and the period represented by 300 B. a 
to 100 a. D. is probably the period when the Canon was being 
formed and fixed. 

—Sutra 33 , line 26 . — The Jain philosophy starts with a dual- 
istic division of the universe into Jiva and Ajiva, The Ajiva is 
further divided into (i) Dharma, (ii) Adharma, (iii) Akasa, and 
(iv) Pudgala, to which some add (v) Kala. The Jiva, Pudgala, 
Dharma, Adharma, and Akasa are pradesatmaka, occupy space, 
and are therefore often designated as the five “ Asti-kayas, or 
“ Extended-entities,” Time being excluded from the category 
because it has asiitva or existence, but not kayatva or extension 
in space. The sentient Jiva comes into contact with the non- 
sentient Ajiva, and as a result there takes place a pouring in of 
a subtle material fluid (asrava) which keeps the soul down in 
bondage (bandha).* When the inlet for this fluid is closed 
(samvara), and the fluid that has already penetrated into the 
soul is driven off by penance (nirjara, lit. drying up), the soul 
is liberated (moksha) and soars upwards to the Highest Realms 
of the Blessed. This gives us, therefore, the five categories of (i) 
fisrava, (ii) samvara, (iii) nirjara, (iv) bandha, and (v) moksha, 
to which in some enumerations two more, viz. p&pa and punya 
as the ethical causes of the physical effects of asrava and 
, Bamvara-nirjara, are added. One thing to be noted here is the 
peculiar Jain notion of what they call Dharma and Adharma. 
As Jacobi says, the Jainas have divided the normal functions 

* The Jain notion o£ Asrava is much more primitive than that of 
the Bucldbists, who thorefore may have been indebted to the Jainas 
for the idea. 
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of space as we conceive it into the three moments of Akasa, 
Dharma, and Adharma, the three together forming the necessary 
condition for the subsistence of all things. The Akasa affords 
them room to subsist ; Dharma makes it possible for them to 
move and to be moved; and Adharma makes them rest in one 
place. If we ignore these three “ Asti-kayas ** there remain the 
two Astifcxyas of Jiva and Pudgala or soul and matter, there be- 
ing an infinite number of the former, while the latter are either 
aggregates, or atoms torn off from the aggregates and capable 
of being fused into them from time to time. This is a very 
simple description of Jain ontology, against which Sahkara- 
oharya does not find it worth his while to raise any objection. 
His main objection — and of course that of the Sutrakara whose 
intention he faithfully interprets — is against their so-called 
“ Syadvada,” or ** Disjunctive Dialectics. ” 

— Sutra 33, line yff. — In the same breath with their ontological 
dogma as above described, the Jainas maintain another dogma 
which in some respects corresponds to the Samkhya doctrine of 
‘'parinami-nityatva,” but for the true genesis and explanation of 
which wo have to consider the peculiar intellectual atmosphere 
within which the religious and philosophical activities of the 
Buddha and of MahavJra fell. Every thing which is sat(exiBting) 
the Jainas tell us — 

^ I 

i 

^ , ^«ir ii 

This theory of the indefiniteness or many-sidedness of existence 
(anekanta-vada) is in reality a Jain version of the Sarhkbya 
doctrine of the constant mutation of the gunas of the Prakrlti, 
or an application to facts of ordinary life of the Vedantio 
simile of — 
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which originally was intended to apply to only the transcen- 
dental Being. The distinction, of course, is that while with the 
SSrhkhyas the changing factors are the gunas and there is no 
Prakrit! as, so to say, a substance over and above the mere sum 
of the three gunas ; and while with the Vedantins the changing 
is the unreal, the Real or the Brahman being incapable of any 
change; the Jainas regard mutability as an aspect of the Immu- 
table, the ‘utpada* and ‘ vyaya’ being regarded as the gunas of 
the ‘ dhruva’ substance. On these premises it is obvious that 
concerning a given padartha we can make from divergent points 
of view, different apparently contradictory statements. Thus we 
are told — 

rT^qr— i 

This seems to mean that (i) if somebody has told you that a 
ghata has a specific shape, and an object normally called the 
ghata but not having that particular shape is presented to you, 
you will declare it to be “aghata,^* though it really is “ghata/* 
Your assertion will thus depend upon your conception of what a 
ghata is. (ii) Similarly, to you the essence of the ghata might 
consist in its broad-bottomed shape, and not in its smell or colour, 
and so you would be justified in asserting that inasmuch as the 
object before you has that given shape it is ghata, but inasmuch 
as it has the unwanted smell or colour, it is aghata. (iii) Or, a 
given ghata may not be large enough to serve your purpose and 
so you can say it is no ghata to vie : and so on, from several other 
points of view that can be enumerated. In a sense this is a truism. 
It amounts to saying that men’s points of view differ. But as a 
proposition of universal application it can imply that all our 
judgments are particular or individual judgments which have to 
be always considered in the given limitations of time, place, 
circumstance, use, intention, etc. If, therefore, we had to 
depend exclusively upon the judgments of men, it is clear that 
there could be no concensus of opinion, and therefore no certain- 
ty. But, fortunately, the Jainas would argue, the Agamas, 
which are the works of the Apta or reliable and omniscient 
persons, have declared the existence of the seven Padarthas and 
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five “Aeti-kayas,” and we are saved from the purely sceptical 
attitude to which the “Syadvada” by itself would lead us. 
Sahkaracharya, no less than the Sutrakara, ignores this latter 
safeguard, and succeeds in proving that, as a mere “anaikantika” 
theory of predication, the Syadvada must return upon itself, 
and end in doubting the doubter himself. 

— Sutra 33, line 24. — The Jain texts are not anxious to proDe 
their Padarthas, any more than the Vedantins are to prove their 
Brahman. That rests on the authority of the Agama, and 
reasoning can do it harm only, if applied. There is, however* 
one essential difference between the twm. (i) Unlike the VedSntin 
the Jain brings in his dialectics even to explain the facts of 
ordinary life, (ii) Secondly, the omniscient Tirthakara of the 
Jainas can never become the Creator of the Universe, because, 
in the first place, they do not believe in the creation or the 
dissolution of the world; secondly, because the Tirthakara, 
along with his omniscience, develops an absolute indifference 
to all mundane concerns whatsoever ; and thirdly because, 
with their dualistic starting point, the only relation that 
they could think of between spirit and matter was that of 
repulsion. Thus it happens that God, the Creator, is entirely 
unavailable to the Jainas, and this in a way knocks off the 
basic support of their Agaraas. And even if it were otherwise, 
Sahkaracharya was not expected to lay much stress upon this 
argument on the ground of the veracity of the Scriptures of his 
opponent: Compare Sutra 38, line 8ff. 

— Sutra 33, line 28. — wSankaracharya forgets for the time that 
his conception of the “Maya” is open to the same charge. The de- 
fence probably w^ould be that this Maya is a trancendent entity 
that is not introduced in and out of season to explain the facts 
and phenomena of ordinary life. But even so, Sahkaracharya’s 
own argument in the present passage can be forced down his 
own throat. As Kumarila says in another context (Slokavart- 
tika, p. 219) — 


cifi ^ II 
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— Sutra 33, line 37, — It remains to explain how the seven 
propositions of the SyadvSda came to be formulated. From the 
data supplied by Buddhist as well as Jain Scriptures, we know 
that the time during which these prophets and teachers flourished 
was a period of considerable intellectual upheaval, no less re- 
markable than the age of the “Sophists” in Greek Philosophy 
before the advent of Socrates. Agnostic and Sceptical dialectics 
had run so rampant in the age, and they had such a ruthless logic 
at their command, that it had become very difficult for any esta- 
blished dogma or institution to hold its own against their 
attack. The Buddha had accordingly to leave a number of vital 
metaphysical questions “avyAkrita” or unexplained. Mahavira 
(who might be safely credited with the invention of the Syadvada 
dialectics) apparently pursued the bolder method of turning the 
tables against hie Sophist opponents. One typical Sophist of the 
day was Sanjaya Belatthiputta who took an extremely agnostic 
attitude, answering, in reply to any question put to him, — 

ft ^ ^ ft ^ ^ I 

Mahavira probably tempered this agnosticism by lending to it an 
apparently positive aspect. Whereas Sanjaya had said: “I cannot 
say if it is, and I cannot say if it is not,” Mahavira declared ; ‘‘I 
can say that the thing in-a-sense is, and I can say that the thing 
in-a-sense is not." He further added that while mere human judg- 
ment could lead only to such uncertainties. Scriptures had taught 
an indubitable doctrine, which, of course, it behoved all true 
followers to accept. This would logically involve a distinction 
between the point of view of the highest truth (nischaya-naya), 
and the ordinary ( vyavahara ) point of view ; and the Jain 
philosophers are not averse to recognise this. Understood in 
its historical setting, we are thus enabled to appreciate the 
SySdv&da in its true aspect and to evaluate it accordingly. 

— Sutra 33, line 38! — Analogously to the Seven Propositions 
of the SySdvSda, the Jain texts speak of Seven “ Hayas ” or 
Modes, viz. — ( 1 ) Naigama, ( teleological aspect ) ; (2) Samgraba 
(class aspect); ( 3 ) VyavahSra (empirical aspect); ( 4 ) ^tijusStrA 
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( immediate or prima facie aspect ) ; (5) Sabda ( denotative as- 
pect of names ) ; (6) Samabbirudha (etymological denotation of 
names); and (7) Evambhuta (context aspect). For definitions 
and illustrations of these consult, amongst others, Tattvfirtha- 
rajavarttika ( PannSlal’s edition, pages 65ff. ). Regarding the 
seven propositions of the Syadvada and their scope, the follow- 
ing quotation will be found useful — 

qqvn: I 

fqR[girEqiT^Tf^: ii 

frpa RHm VTf 3^q^ I 

Regarding the definite occasions when the above dialectic can 
be used, the BrahmavidySbharana notes — 

^l?l cff^lTl^ SIRT Rf: I 

gR<TJTclIRTq^R?TI%Tl^ Rf: I 

»lf : I 3Tr%^5qqrqcq5q- 

=^5^ »?f : I ST^ 

tjqq[%0T):5r^qj^^ qfq 3l^iTTf?t^5fR?^ 

ci^^fR^cTHi?ira%gi^^ »Tf r: i 

This probably is a later refinement within the school. There is, 
however, some jastification in the argument that if the Syadvada 
is intended merely to assert that things can be looked at from 
various points of view, that is a truism which cannot establish 
the proposition concerning the mutability of the real nature of 
things. As Appaya Dikshita says in his gloss on the Srlkantha- 
bh&sfaya on the passage — 
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?^ciPTI%, apUfR^T 

^t%^q(t^9FTaiT ft^iqi'aq^^TR: I ^T^aiWcTT 
«RTf*rRct q?cq^^I?cqinq?l^ l 
^iwwqrq; i 

As we have already said, ifc is the Aganm that proves the Syad- 
Tftda : Syadvada cannot itself prove Syadvada. 

—Sutra 33, line 40. — The Jain theory of atoms is thus stated — 

s[s?T q^Jinj « ii 

The Jain atoms are thus infinitesimal, eternal, ultimate, and — 
unlike the Vaiseshika atoms, but rather regembliug in this the 
Buddhist atoms — qualitatively alike. They have weight, and 
are hence capable of downward as well as upward motion. But 
the whole theory is somewhat crude. Keith observes (Logic and 
Atomism, page 16), “The fact that the Jain school retained the 
theory without any substantial development is merely one of 
the many proofs of the metaphysical barrenness of the school.** 
We have to observe in this connection that the main interest of 
Jainism was in other domains than in metaphysics. 

— Sutra 34, line 3flf. — The Jivas are divided by the Jainas into 
the two main classes of the * free * and the ‘ bound, ^ the latter 
being further divided into * sthavaras ’ or immobiles, that 
are endowed with only the sense of touch and inhabit the 
earth, water, light, wind, and plants of all kinds; and the 
* trasas * or mobiles, which are endowed with two, three, four, 
and five senses and inhabit the bodies of the water-insects, 
gnats, bees, and animals — and others of the type of each, re- 
spectively. The bodies inhabited by these Jivas are classified 
into (1) audarika or physical, (2) vaikriya which are the plastic 
sheaths of the gods and denijgens of hell, (3) aliSraka of saints, 
(4) taijasa or magnetic, and (5) karmana. The first and the last 
two are shared by all unliberatod souls. The souls are all im- 
mortal and have to undergo countless succession of transmigra- 
tions following their own karman, until, by means of the 
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saving doctrine of Jainism, they are transported to the Realm 
of the Blessed which is situated in the Highest Heaven. 

— ’Sutra 34, line 9. — As we have seen, Jiva is an “ astl-kaya 
and so occupies space. With regard to its magnitude, we are 
told— 

and in the case of each Jiva we learn — 

The usual illustration of the process is that of a lamp which 
can, according to circumstance, diffuse its light within a small 
room, a larger hall, or the wide space without. The specific 
difficulty put forward by Sahkaracharya, the Jainas would 
probably meet by declaring this description of the soul in terms 
of space as figurative only ; or by the supposition that, out of 
the infinite parts of the soul, only eight, occupying the very 
centre of each soul, are the really essential parts ; or finally — 
“ Arhadagaraapramanyat ( Tattvartharajavarttika, page 203 ), 
adding that there is also “ Svapakshadosbaprasahga *’ in the 
conception of the Akasa and the srotrendriya. The Brahma- 
siitrakara (to judge from the defence put forth) thus seems to 
have laid his unerring finger upon a real vulnerable point in 
the system. 

— 'Sutra 34, line i3f. — Sankaraoharya’s contention that a 
small body cannot conceivably comprise an infinite number of 
parts is rather crude. If the avayava is sufficiently minute^ the 
number of them contained in the human body may transcend 
the calculation-powers of man — ^and that is all that infinitude 
can mean. Compare the Nyaya-Vaiseshika argument that if we 
do not agree to the proposed size of an atom as ith part of the 
tertiary-atom, but go on indefinitely dividing and sub-dividing, 
mount Meru and a mustard seed would be equal in dimension. 

— Sutra 35, line 6. — It is the Samkhyas who admit the doctrine 
of “ parinami-nityatva ” or fixity of the essence amidst the muta- 
tions of the gunas. To the Vedantins every real modification 
implies impermanence. Compare our Note to II. ii. 33 , line 7 fif. 
24 [ BrahmasUtrabhashya, Notei ] 
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The simile of the skin of the body which wears out every 
moment is expressed by the old stanza quoted fully in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha ( ii. 78-”79 ) and referred to by Suresvara 
in the Naishkarmyasiddhi, ii. 60 — 


Sutra 35 , line 7 . — The Jainas have surpassed most philoso- 
phers, in the variety and minuteness of their classifications of 
Karman. There are eight main types of Karman, distributed 
into as many as 148 sub-types. The main types are — 
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" ( i ) Jnanavaraniya — which obscures, the souls’ in- 

born right to knowledge ; 

(ii) Darsanavaranlya — which obscures right intui- 

tion and makes men heretics; it also brings 
^ on sleep; 

(iii) Autaraya — which hinders the good tendencies, 

and so leads the soul on the path of sin. 

(iv) Mohaniya — which exposes the soul to passions 

and temptations ; 

{ v) Ayushka — which determines the type and the 
duration of the next life ; 

(vi) Nama — which determines the body and the 

number and nature of the indriyas to be 
assumed by the soul ; 

(vii) Gotra — which determines the nationality, caste, 

family, and social standing of the next 
birth, and 

(viii) Vedanlya — which brings on us suffering by 
obscuring the bliss-nature of the soul. 


In certain enumerations, number (iii) Antaraya and number (viii) 
Vedaniya change places. The first four are classed as “ GhAti ” 
because they occasion positive impediments to salvation, which 
it is possible to get rid of in this life ; the remaining four are 
not so positively mischievous ; but they are responsible for 
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doterraining the nature and circumstance of the next life of 
the transmigrating self, and these are the basic but indirect 
causes that determine the quality of ono’s Karmans, Further, 
the “ Agbati ” Karmans are incapable of being destroyed in the 
present life. 

— Sutra 35, line 8. — The following quotation develops the 
simile of the gourd to its fullest possibility — 



ff5ii®Rfag nrw, 

! q^Rtqii'RqilTrrNRf 

R^lRf^Tort 

JT^['^,?ffNi^^RT^Rf355|3[rfi;RioTrHfRq^- 
il=SiJcNr II 


— Sutra 35, line lo. — Apptirently therefore the doctrine of the 
eight central particles of the soul ( see above, Note to Sutra 34, 
line 9 ) is a post-Sahkara development. 

— Sutra 35, line i6. — Under the cover of the word “ adi ” the 
Bhamatikara introduces a new criticism of the theory by inquir- 
ing whether the soul’s chaitanya is shored by each constituent 
particle of the soul, or by a given number of particles in their 
totality — 

^ =tflRTRm^IWrTN?^RRRmMT f?I- 


— Sutra 35, Hne 19. — In the first interpretation the word “par- 
yayena” meant “by turn,” “alternately;” in the second inter- 
pretation it denotes unending succession. 
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— Sutra 36 , line iff. — The sutra is variously interpreted — 

(1) 3i?rqfir ( iTi[^^?«(#5[qRrr['RFT ) 3^^^: 

( ), 3-)Bir: ( 

qRjTm: )RfqfqTci;( 3l(cfTqRR(aiT^^q^^ 

Rr^frqqRiq^ ), 3TR^: ( ^RTormfq qR- 

RTOTRT qqJ^fRqRjTMrlq ) [q^T3%] j 

(2) ( iiT^Tq^«r3%qqRinq[??T )3TqT^: 

( ), 3Hqr: ( ftcq^qKiqiRW 

Rcq-cqril (3T?t?iqRi1iai[5fR^w- 
fqcqrfi,) 3ifq^q: ( f^Kqfq ^^^qRRUTRq ) 

[sn^J; 

r (JTr^qi«Tmrl3^NqRF[TaiR) 3iq^R: 

J ( FRqcqic^ ), 3iT^: ( fifqRqiaiR 

} I cT^r) T%fq?qici, 3R^2^:(’i3^pqr?qfir cT^q 

[ RrqqRiTTOTcq) [nTSTlTa]; 

f 3RcqFT ( Rtpq?«l^qqRqTqBl ) 3iq[%R; 

I ( Rcqjqrfi ), ^ ( =qTqf^i%5ftqif^cqcq- 

q^H — i qr?^Rrq r ) 3VRr: ( Rmw^rq^^T^ftwqR- 

j moiqi:) HcqfqTri, 3T(q#q; (sTfqR^K- 

I qRqi<inqFi eq«ii 3it^: )-, 

r 3Rf5ffq ( Ri^rq?«pf[qqRqniI^q- ) 3iq^^; 

%Tqf»?g — i ( r^qcqq-’^Rqiil ), 3w: ( qrflqfRqrf^- 

l =(rqqr:) f^cqr^^q; (RRfq enirtqR:) ; 

r ( 5f%3qarciTqt%0IR? ) 3?q|^; 

J ( ), 3q#: ( 3irww|fi:^ ) ^ 

1 ^fqcqR , ^qfq^q; ( 3Tiq%qoi 
[ Rfqcq ) [ qiqrfq ] 5 
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> — bame as baiikara ( 1 ). 


— Sutra 36, line 3 . — The process of liberafcion according to 
Jain philosophy is as follows. With the destruction of four 
“ ghati ’* karmas there results during the life-time of the soul 
the absolute knowledge ‘ kevala-jfiana. ’ When the body falls 
down at death, there results the destruction of the “aghati” 
karmas, and the soul thereupon ascends higher and higher until 
he gains the top of the universe— 


JipviTTr iniT ii 

3^4 c!??IF: T%g[I ^^Ff^ ^FIFWf^aF: II 


Such liberated souls, although freed from the auclarika (terres- 
trial), taijasa (igneous), and karmana (transmigratory) bodies, 
can occasionally assume aharaka (translocatory) body by means 
of which they can now and then pay visits to Tirthakaras who 
occupy the highest region of the Universe — ^the use of the 
aharaka being also permitted to the Jivanmuktas even before 
the falling away of the body at death. The liberated souls 
constitute a hierarchy in the Highest Heaven with the first 
Tlrthakara as their supreme head. The Jainas, as before obser- 
ved, do not need any God to create the world, but the place of 
a god for devotion and worship is taken by the several Tirtha- 
karas and their immediate disciples, the Ganadharas. 


— Sutra36, line 6.— There is lacking in this adhikarana the 
general condemnatory siitra, unless we regard the word ‘avise- 
shah’ as implying reference to sutra 11. ii. 32, as Sankaracharya 
seems to suggest. — While Sahkaracharya’s criticism of Jainism 
is to be understood with the limitations as above indicated, it 
seems at the same time necessary to say here finally that 
Jainism has to be evaluated more as a religion than as philo- 
sophy, at least so far as its origins are concerned. Accordingly 
one cannot help deprecating a judgment like the following 
(Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 297) A religion in which 
the chief points insisted upon are that one should deny Godf 
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worship man, and nourish vermin, has indeed no right to exist.’* 
And yet, like some other things that may also not possess the 
‘right to exist,’ it has existed for over two millenia, and has 
produced excellent types of men — both monks and house-holders 
— and has offered real guidance and solace to many a seeking 
and believing votary. 

— Sutra 37, lines 3-6. — The following extracts from the 
SahkarabhSshya on the sutras in question will explain the 
exact point — 

i 

^ ^oi: I I ^ 

fQ5T5rr% I I — 

‘ SIf ras? ’ ^qr^iq^Rot ^ =q, R 

I I ‘ q%[ssifaTf q^qrfl ’ 11 

The ‘ pratiiha ’ refers to the promise concerning the knowledge 
of everything by the knowledge of one thing, which, Sankara- 
charya tells us in his Bhashya on II. ili. G, is to be understood 
not “kshirodaka-nyayena” but the “prakriti-vikara-nyaya ” — 

Ri=qf?q^Hif[dcqm% 1 BRTT^trq- 

The “ drishtanta ” is the famous ‘ earth and jars ’ in Chhandogya 
vi. 1 - 2 . — The next sutra adduces in support of the position the 
“ Bahu syam, prajayeya ” passages, where Brahman thinks not 
only of creating the world, but of itself being it. 

—Sutra 37, lines 10 f. — The Yogasutras of Patahjali, which is 
the Classical exposition of the Yoga doctrine, has only one siitra 
where Isvara is mentioned and defined ( i, 24 ) — ■ 

s^qtt^q faqr: 1 

In the four other sutras where the word occurs, it occurs in 
combination with ‘pranidhana’ and as one of the possible objects 
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of meditation. It is quite clear that, having once recognised 
God for the sake of appearances, the Philosophy of Yoga as 
expounded by Patahjali, is not over-willing to make him a 
vital part of the system. Tt is Vachaspati-misra who asserts, 
under iv. 3, that — 

I 

In the “ Saihkhya-Yoga ” system as presented by the Gita, and 
in portions of the Mahabharata, Is vara plays a more important 
role. In passages like ( Gita, xv. 16f.; cp. also xiv. 3, vii, 4f. ) — 


God has almost become tiie pantheistic deity of the Vedantins, 
though passages are occasioniilly met with in the Epic where God 
is the Controller of the Prakriti. Sankaracharya is hero thinking 
probably of a treatment of the Yoga doctrine where Isvara is of 
more consequence than in our Yogasutras, and yet much short 
of what the Gita seems to make him. W hat exactly is the text 
in the mind of the Bhashyakara, and what is the part that such 
a text played in the genesis and evolution of the Early Sarhkhya 
Philosophy is a moot point. Compare Notes, page 69, before. 

—Sutra 37 , line laff.— The brunt of the attack of this adhi- 
karana is of course against the Mahesvaras or Pasupatas, so 
that in explaining how the Sutrakara was led to bring in these 
Saivite systems in immediate succession to his attack on 
Jainism the Ratnaprabha observes — 

—The origin of the Mahesvaras is lost in obscurity. Although 
the terrific Rudra is mentioned about 75 times in the Rigveda 
and has three entire hymns addressed to him, he occupies a very 
subordinate positicii in that Veda, and the epithet “Siva” is 
used in connection with him only once in the Tenth Mandala. 
In the Yajurveda he appears in a much more developed form 
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and is the frequent subject of prayer and worship ; and there is 
even a mention of more than one form of him. These forms, 
sometimes invoked under the distinctive titles of Bhava, Sarva, 
Isana, etc., and representing possibly so many distinct divinities 
at first, came in course of time to be fused into the Great God 
who, in the Atharvaveda, is already elevated to the position of 
the “Lord of Beings*’ or Bhuta-pati. The eleven forms of the 
Rudra are definitely formulated in the Brahmanas and in the 
subsequent theosophic speculations; and, particularly in the 
Svetas vatara Upanishad, the God has already taken his rank 
as the All-highest, and as the Creator of the World, while the 
Mahabharata has several legends to narrate concerning that 
aspect of the God. The so-called Saivaite Upanishads belong of 
course to a much later age. But it seems now to be generally 
conceded that the deity had its first home somewhere outside the 
pales of Vedic Aryandom : that he was originally a god of the 
forests and mountains, whose cult and worship was already well- 
established and wide-spread amongst a section of the aborigines 
and of the pre«Aryan inhabitants of India — the Nishadas and the 
Dravidians. Mr. Narasimha Swami even suggests that “Rudra” 
was no more than the title of the head of the ancient tribe of the 
*‘Bhutas,” with Rudrani as the title of his consort. That is not 
improbable in itself. In any case, it is evident that the Aryans 
borrowed the Rudra cult from their non-Aryan predecessors.^ 
It is uncertain, however, as to whether the phallic worship was 
a part of this Rudra cult, or whether it originally belonged to 
another section of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. Prof. 
K. R. Subrarnanian, in his recent book on the Origin of Saivism, 
(Madras, 1929) makes the old Naga tribes of Ancient India res- 
ponsible for the origin and evolution of the serpent-worship, 
phallic-cult, and other features peculiar to Saivism. That the 
phallic worship belongs to the pre-Vedic period, (op. the epithet 
‘'sisnadevSh” which occurs twice in the Rigveda), and that in 
one form or another it was once prevalent in Assyria and all 

* Cuuipaic in Miia connection the yfory of Daksha, how he was 
punished for denying Siva a jiinoiigHl Ihc jegnlar Vedic Gods witli 

ihe words — 
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around the coast of the Mediterranean is now practically 
proved. And if, amongst certain sections of the Mahesvaras 
of Media3YBl India, certain aberrations in practice are known 
to have been current, we can attribute that as much to the 
original inheritance of the cult, as to the sensuous propensities 
of a more debased age. 

— As a system of philosophy with a literature of its own Saivism 
can be definitely traced to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Patanjali (to Panini y. 3. 99) refers to the images of Siva, 
Skanda, and Visakha; the Santiparvan speaks of the Pasupata 
as one of the five established schools of religious doctrine ; and 
references since Kalidasa’s time can be cited without end. 
There are also the Vayu, Linga, and other Saiva PurSnas of a 
somewhat uncertain date and authenticity. The so-called 
Saiva “ Agamas,” of which a traditional list of 28 is preserved, 
belong to a period not later than A. D. 500, whereas for Naku- 
lesa (rather Lakulesa, from lakula, a club), a native of Gujarat 
and the founder of the orthodox; Pasupata Philosophy, dates as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, and as late as the 
3rd or 4th century after Christ, have been variously claimed, 
the earlier date being probably the more correct one. What 
exactly was the innovation introduced by Lakulesa in the 
Saivite Philosophy current before his time, it is not now possi- 
ble to determine. The philosophical religion as established by 
Lakulesa in time branched off into the four schools known as 
Saiva, Pasupata, Karuka (v. Karunika, Kalamukha), and 
Kapalika. The first of these is the most moderate and rational, 
and it developed ultimately into a philosophical system akin 
to the Visishtadvaita. The Srlkantha alias Nilakantha Bhashya 
on the Brahmasutras belongs to this school, and most of the 
literature of the Tamil or Dravidian Saivism follows the same 
persuasion. The Pasupatas are more extreme in their ritual, 
but none too weird and dreadful as the other two schools, 
whose ritual is characterised by Saktip practices of a revolting 
type. The sphere of activity of these four schools (which may 
have originated in Northern India) was subse^iuently mostly 
confined to the Central and Peninsular India, while in Kasinlr 
there arose about the 7th or the 8th century after Christ another 
form of Saivism passing under the name of “Spanda” and 

S5 [ BrahmattXtrabhXshya, Notai 1 
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“ PratyabhijfLa ” schools,^ with extensive literatures of their 
own that is gradually being brought to light. A yet more 
modern development of Saivism is the cult of the Lihgayatas 
founded (?) by Basava about the middle of the twelfth century. 
In nearly all of these Saivifce schools, Tantric ritual of a kind, 
consisting in the repetition of mystic formulae to the accom- 
paniment of symbolical movements of parts of the body, is 
generally prescribed amongst the disciplines for the novice, and 
these Saivite practices, or their analogues from Vaishnavism, 
have, even down to the present times, quite thoroughly permeat- 
ed the daily religious observances (e, g., the Samdhya) of the 
average Hindu, “ who can be, from the nature of these obser- 
vances, unmistakably classed as a Saivite or a Vaishnavite or 
a Sakta, even though he personally may not be swayed by any 
sectarian narrowness, and may carry his cultured indifference 
in regard to these and the other religious observances to the 
length of denying all religion as such.” Saivism has thus a 
long and checkered past, and possesses untold possibilities for 
the future. Its significance in the pre-historic period of Aryan 
migrations is being only in the last few years recognised to 
the full. 

— Sutra 37, line 13. — It is obvious that Sahkarachaiya’s refu- 
tation in the present adhikarana can apply only to those schools 
of Saivism that do not eventually imply monism. This was 
the case with the earlier “ Agarnas” where Siva or Mahesvara 
played only a subordinate role, his wife Sakti exercising the 
cosmic functions in a predoininant manner. The Sakta Agamas 
( of which a traditional list of 77 has been enumerated ) carried 
the same tendency to its extreme. As a compromise there 
ensued the later Saivite systems where Siva and his consort form 
but one body. Of such a nature are most of the Dravidian and 
Kasmlrian schools of Saivism, which, accordingly, fall outside 

* There are not really two schools, the one founded by Vasugupta 
(cir. 800) and the other by Sornanandanatha (oir. 900), as was imagined 
by Buhler. “Spanda ” is the ultimate principle of spoutanoona vibration 
accompanied by cousciousiiess, which creates the world. “PratyabhijfiS’* 
is the discipline consisting in unbroken rtGogmiion of the identity ’be- 
tween Jiva and Siva, which leads to salvation. 
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the sphere of Sahkaracbarya’s present attack- What answers most 
closely the description of Saukaracharya is the system of Laku- 
lesa or.Lakulisa, (as he is more usually called) who is credited 
with the authorship of a work called “Panchartha” or “Panchar- 
tha-vidya.” Regardinj; the five categories recognised by the 
school the following explanations are offered by the Sarvadar- 
sana-samgraha ( vi. 63ff. ) — 

31?^?4 ^ ^1% I fid; I 

q^gorr r%r i ^fq [51^% 1 ^fr^nr’ici^ft 

Rfq^fHl dJ^l I ’EinN l%q^, %ld I 

qj(qF?yqr 2[?T(dNr, dT-qfR q^ JOTWlcr I 

q^Rqj^ q^: 1 iiifq f|f%r: , 11 ruri^ihr^ri- 

dUpsiH t^sqT^qq; I cRq^qifq ROl^qi^q^qT H 

T%^s[RfnTfq»qT^q74f dhk: I R =q %qq: , F%NT5^; I%q>Rir5- 
^iwfd II NqmRT'q^cqrqRf fgfg: 1 g: =q l|fqq: , qqR^dt 1 

d5|T?i: 7 WFlld^q^q5I^^qqq%OTpq% qfUlj qq^qdiq^diR^d- 
?TfR!iii|qdcqp^0IITqd:^rqciRqfiH =q | f|drqifd 

ii f:iqi?di ilraN:, 

qi^Rsqqqnesj 11 

Under “upahara” are included the peculiarly Saivaifce practices 
such as — 

while the “ dvaras included certain aberrations in practice in 
the matter of sex, speech and drink. 

—Sutra 37, line i4f. — ^Regarding the recognition of a God in 
the Vaiseshika philosophy, vide our Note to IL ii. 12, line 31 
(page 82 before ). 

— Sutra 37, line 19. — The Lakiilesa-Pasnpata, Saiva, and 
Pratyabhijha schools differ from each other in regard to the 
extent of the causal efficiency of Siva. The Pasupata school 
maintains that Siva is a cause independent of the Karman of 
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the individual soul; the Saiva or the Siddhanta school regards 
Siva as the cause in consonance with and not independent of 
the world’s Karman*; while the Pratyabhijfia school maintains 
that Mahesvara creates the universe by the mere force of 
His desire. 

“Sutra 37 , lines 20 - 22 . — It will be noticed that the “ itareta- 
r&grayatva-dosha” and the “ andhaparamparS-dosha ” have been 
already urged against the Vedantic position in Sutra IL i. 35, 
while the “ prayojan^bhava ” formed the topic of the lith 
Adhikarana (II. i. 32-33) of that same Pada. The superiority 
of Sahkaracharya’s position as compared with that of his 
opponent consists, in the first place, in the Scriptural authority 
which the Acharya naturally claims exclusively for himself, 
and, secondly, in his idtima ratio of the “ajSti-vada. ** — It may 
be pointed out here in passing that the argument in IL i. 34ff. 
recurs in Brahmasutra II. iii. 41f. The wording of the latter 
sutra — 

as well as the general argument is so similar that one wonders 
why the author of the Brahmasufcras was led to repeat it in such 
close proximity. I have elsewhere suggested ( Basu Mallik 
Lectures, Pt. 1, pp. 144fi. ) that the discussions about the nature 
of the individual soul and the Absolute Self in Br. Sii, II. iii, 
and III. ii, respectively, are later additions. 

— Sutra 37 , line 27 !. — Compare Yogasutra i. 24, quoted by us 
on page 190 before. It is clear of course that this part of the 
refutation is directed against the Sesvara-Samkhya, rather than 
against any specific Pasupata school. 

— “Sutra 38 , line iff. — The sutra is not present in the Sutra- 
patha as preserved by Ramanuja, Srikantha, and Bhaskara : the 
other Bhashyakaras give it. As Sankara interprets it, it seems 
somewhat unconnected with the “ Pasupata ” refutation. 

— ^Siitra 38 , line 3 f. For Samyoga see Note to IL ii. 17, line 
32ff. Samavaya was already refuted in IL i, and else- 

* His dependence on the Karman does not detract from his 

independence any more than the King’s dependence on the guards to 
protect the capital detracts from the royal power. ” 
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where. The other sembandha, the commentators suggest, might 
be “ yogy&tS. ” 

— 'Sutra 38 , line lo. — An “ Agania is generally divided into 
four padas — 

II 

Compare also Sarvadarsana-saihgraha, vii. 178f.— 
f I'N im I 

qra: T%q 3¥p: qw ?i(nTO«iq 2 f%- qrsr: 11 

The Agamas are highly prized by t!ie Saivas, and the literature 
bearing upon them is vast and only partially made available in 
editions and translations. The Saivas refuse to accord an 
inferior r 6 le to the Agamas by the side of the Vedas. They 
assert that the Vedas are general, the Agamas special treatises. 
Hence, the Vedas which are often meant for the ordinary layman 
have to be discarded when they go against the teachings of 
the Agamas. Srikantha, in his commentary on the sutra, in 
fact says--- 

^ q^^ur: 1 %^iq r%qTqiT lid 

grp: , fiHi I 3Tci: f^qiNtn i%?n; , r4- 

I qq '?flf I 

3Th: ^t^JTrfqT|¥itiii^^qt qnroww 11 

— 'Sutra 38, line iif, — Apparently Sahkaracharyahere intends 
to imply that to the Vedantins the Vedas are eternally self- 
subsistent, “apaurusheya,” and so eternally valid. The Vedas 
are not valid iKcnnse they are the work of an omniscient person. 
This la.st is the Vaiseshika position, while the former is that of 
the Purvaratmafisa, which Sahkaracharya is not averse to accept 
whenever convenient. Compare the “ Mantravarna cited in 
II. i. 36’*, and contrast II, i. 14“^. 

— Sutra 39 , line af. — Sankaracharya in his first interpretation 
of the sutra takes adhishthana to mean support or substrate; and 
since the Pradhana is without the qualities of colour etc. he 
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argues that it cannot be the proper adhishthana for the Lord* 
In his alternative explanation he takes adhishthana to mean 
body and says that in the absence of a body the Lord would be 
unable to manipulate matter. RSmanuja, Srlkantha and others 
combine the two interpretations by declaring that the bodiless 
Lord cannot have anything as his substrate, whether it be with 
or without qualities. As regards the line of argument followed, 
the Bhamatl says — ' 

— Sutra 40, line iff. — In the first interpretation the affix vat is 
taken in the sense of like : as is the soul with reference to the 
Indriyas, which, being atomic, have undeveloped or non-mani- 
fest qualities, so too is the Lord. In the second interpretation, 
vat is understood as a possessive termination, meaning Indriya- 
endowed I body. ] 

— Sutra 41, line 18 . — The arguments urged in this refutation 
are by no means very profound. They can be even stated to be 
fallacious ; for, when we infer fire from smoke we do not say 
that because in the kitchen a fan was used to kindle the fire 
therefore the mountain also must have a fan. This is true ; bat 
the very fact that the system is unable to withstand even such 
arguments shows bow very weak it really is, says the Kalpa- 
taruparimala — 

Srlkantha however says that this refutation must not be held to 
apply to the Pa^upata system as a whole, but only to certain 
parts of it; or rather, to no part of the Pasupata system, but to 
the Sesvara Yoga system propounded by Hiranyagarbha — 

1%^ q^5(HCfi: %q55f^ticqgqqn^riq; 1 Rcqnt- 

>^kiqroiT sqrpqr l 

i i ^ 

Sahkaracharya himself makes it a rather general refutation, so 
that anybody may wear the cap whom it fits. 
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—Sutra 42 , line 4 . — Compare Sutra 37, line 3ff. 

— Siltra 42 , line 8 . — On the origin of the “Pahcharatra” system, 
which is the topic of the present adhikarana in the opinion of 
all the Bhashyakaras save two (Madhava and Nirabarka), impor- 
tant light was shed by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, first in his Report 
for the Search for Sanskrit Mss, 1883-84, then in the paper 
submitted by him to the Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists at Vienna, and finally in his work on Vaishnavism 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Strassburg, 1913. The 
main points of his thesis are — ( 1 ) The doctrine of Bhakti or 
devotional worship to a Supreme Divinity was known to Panini 
(7th century B. C.) and can even be detected not only in the 
Svetasvatara Dpanishad where the word first occurs (albeit in a 
concluding stanza which looks like an addendum), but even in 
some of the Rigvedic hymns, particularly those addressed to 
Varuna. — This has been now generally couceded, and the view 
propounded by Weber and others as to India’s indebtedness to 
Christianity for this doctrine of Bhakti finds no advocate now- 
a-days. It has in fact been recognised that it was in the 
course of the development of the worpship of the Sun-god as 
Vishnu-Narayana, and of Rudra-Siva, that wo meet with the 
highest expression of the Indian religious thought in the shape 
of Bhakti, or rather of Pantheistic-monism. And if in the 
origins of this faith any influence from outside the pales of 
orthodox Aryan thought is to be brought in, it should rather be 
sought for in the pre-Aryan cults of worship of the several 
local gods and godlings, which were capable of arousing in the 
mind of the worshipper the requisite mood of awe and submis- 
sion. The second point made is: ( 2 ) The Kshatriya race of the 
Satvatas, otherwise known by the name of Vrishrii, orginated, 
some centuries before the time of Panini, a new religion of 
devotion by raising their eponymous hero Krishna-Vasudeva of 
the Mahabharata fame, his brother Baladeva (alias Samkarshana) 
and his two descendants, Aniruddha and Pradyumna to divine 
honours. This religion steadily rose in importance so that at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism tliere were in existence, be- 
sides Buddhism itself, two other impurtaut religions, (Jainism and 
the BhSgavata religion of Bhakti, equally opposed to BrShma* 
nism, and alike founded by the Kshatriyas, — This part of Bhaa* 
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darkar’s argument is also generally conceded. Thirdly (3), in the 
course of the prolonged struggle between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism and the pre-Buddistic “Heretics,’’ the former found it 
to their interest to make an alliance with the Bhagavata reli- 
gion, and in the process of doing so, the Brahmanas identified 
VSsudeva with Narayana, which was the name given to the 
Supreme Being in the later Brahmana period, as also with 
Vishnu — originally an aspect of the Sun-god — who, along an 
independent line of development, was concurrently being 
raised also to the position of the Supreme Being. — The line of 
evolution herein postulated is a legitimate working out of a 
tendency first seen in what Max Muller styles “henotheism,” 
afterwards acentuated in the Brahmanic doctrine of the mystic 
correspondences (bhaktisahacharya or bandhuta)'^'' obtaining be- 
tween divinities and their varied paraphernalia of worship, and 
ultimately culminating in the full-fledged doctrine of the 
“avabaras.** And several gods like Khaudoba or Vithoba are being 
identified with Siva or Vishnu in more recent times in accord 
anoe with the same process of thought. Fourthly (4), when, in 
the first two centuries of the Christian era a colony of Abhiras 
from central Asia migrated into India, they brought with them 
certain Christian notions and legends connected with the birth 
of Christ and the miracles of his childhood, which added to 
certain subsequent developments made on the luxuriant soil of 
India, resulted in the well-known stories of GopSla-Krishna, 
the cowherd-boy of Gokula, which are to be met with only 
in the Harivamsa, the Vishnupurana, the Bhagavata and other 
subsequent literary works — ^the portion of the Grat Epic where 
allusions to the doings of Krishna in his boyhood occur being 
put down by the distinguished Orientalist as later interpola- 
tions. We have already a mention of Krishna-Devakiputra, the 
ardent pupil of Ghora-Ahgirasa in the Chhandogya iii. 17. 6: 
and this Krishna is probably the same as the astute politician of 
the Mah3.bh£trata, and the religious teacher of Arjuna : but 
his identification with the Gopala, the child*god of Gokula, 
was made only after this immigration of the Abhiras. — This 


* For the “Bandbuta*’ theology of the Brahmana texts, its presup- 

pofttions and ulterior developments, reference may he mad© to Belvalkar- 
. lUaitde's Th€ Creative Period^ Chapter II, Bections 24-25. 
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last part of Sir Ramakrishna’s theory is frequently called into 
question. Patahjali mentions the Abhiras (vol. I, p. 252) and so 
they must have come into India at least a couple of centuries 
before Christ. Hence, if the legend of the cow-herd boy is of 
Christian origin, it could not be the Abhiras who brought it in. 
As rivals to the Abhiras in this respect, the Gurjars who had 
an early settlement in the north-west of Punjab, and who gave 
their name not only to the Gujranwala district of Punjab, but 
also to at least four “Gujarats,** are at times put forward. The 
Gurjars it is believed had acquired some tincture of Christianity 
from their neighbours in Central Asia, and they naturally pro- 
pagated their ideas in the course of their advance into the in- 
terior of India. The case nevertheless stands so far unproven. 

— So much as to the origins of the Bhagavata or Pahcharatra 
religion. The oldest account of its tenets is contained in the 
Bhagavadgita, which, according to Garbe, was originally a 
Krishnaite theism grounded upon Saihkliya-Yoga philosophy, 
and was subsequently worked over in the interest of Vedantic 
pantheism.* Before long not only the later sectarian Upani* 
shads, but likewise independent “Sarhhitas’’ came to be written 
inculcating the philosophy and ritual of the sect. Over two hun- 
dred such Saihhitas are known by name, the oldest of them dating 
from at least the early centuries of the Christian era. The best 
account of the contents of these texts is given by Schrader in 
his “Introduction to the Pahcharatra,'’ Adyar, 1916. A normal 
Samhita treats of four topics: Jhaiia or philosophy, Yoga or 
disciplinary practices, Kriya or construction of temples and 
dedication of images, and Chary a or prescribed religious and 
social observances. The Pahcharatra probably originated in the 
North of India and subsequently spread to the South, where it 
brought into existence a mass of controversial literature written 
in Sanskrit by a series of Vaishnava teachers known as Acharyas 
(amongst them Yamuna and his pupil Ramanuja), as also an 
extensive devotional literature, mostly in Tamil, composed by 

* Holtzmanu considered the pantheistic part of the poem as the 
earlier. Uopkins’ formula is longer and puzzling : Ho calls the poem 
as being “at present a Krishnaite version of an older Vishmuic poom, 
and this iii turn was at lirst an uuscctariau work, perhaps a late 
Upauishad. ’’ 

26 [BrahmasUtrabhasbya, Notes! 
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Dra vidian saints known as Alvars, whose collected writings are 
often spoken of as the “Vaishnava** or Tamil Veda. As was 
perhaps inevitable, there arose a number of minor differences 
in the philosophical, position and the ritualistic practices of the 
schools, producing in time the Visistadvaita theory of Rama- 
nuja (1017-1137), the Dvaita theory of Madhva (1197-1276), th 
DvaitAdvaita theory of Bhaskara ( perhaps cir. 1050 ) and of 
Nimbarka (died cir. 1162), and the SuddUadvaita theory of 
Vallabha (1479-1531). Most of these Acharyas were natives of 
the South, although their activity in later life was spread over 
other parts of India. And concurrently with these .religious 
awakenings of the South, there took place similar awakenings 
in Bengal, Bihar and adjoining Provinces, under the lead of 
Ramanand (1299-1410), Vidyapati (cir. 1400), Kabir (1440-1518), 
Chaitanya (1485-1533), Suradas (1483-1563), Tulsidas (1532- 
1623), Dadu ( 1544-1603 ) and others; in Gujarat under the lead 
of Narasimha Mehta (1415-1481), Mirabai (1403-1470), Bhalan 
(1434-1514), Akha (1615-1675), and Premanand (1636-1734); 
in Karnatak under Narahari Tirtha (died 1333), Purandara Das 
(1491-1564), Vijaya Das (1687-1755), and other representatives 
of the Dasakuta ( =Bhaktipantha ); as also in the Maharashtra 
under our own saints Jnanesvara ( cir. 1290 ), Namadeva ( born 
1270), Ekanatha (1548-1599), Tukarama (1607-1649), Ramadasa 
(1608-1681), and the rest. There is thus an extensive record of 
achievement to the credit of the Pahcharatra alias the Bhagavata 
religion, and the chapter of that record cannot by any means be 
said to be closed yet. Next to the Gita, the Bhagavatapurana 
is the most authoritative work, which is even recognised 
(along with the Gita, the Upanishads, and the Brahmasutras) 
as their fourth “ Prasthana ” by most Vaishnava philosophers. 
The Bhaktisutras attributed to Sandilya and to Narada are 
much later productions. 

— Sutra 42, line pff. — The “ Vyuhas or Modes have a cosmo- 
logical as well as a psychological aspect, Cosmologically the 
Vyuhas mark the four stages of world-emanation as proceeding 
from the Highest Being. This Highest Being is endowed with 
“ Shadgunya ’* or the six qualities of jhana, aisvarya, sakti, 
bala, virya, and tejas, which in their totality make up the body 
of the Highest Vasudeva. In the Vyuhas only two out of the 
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six qualities are specially ernphasised, and by the help of them 
the Vyiihas initiate the creative process by originating nascent 
distinctions, putting forth the duality of Purusha and Prakriti, 
and bringing about an all-round growth and movement in the 
cesmos. From the psychological point of view the Sathkar- 
shana is the individual soul, the Pradyunma the Manas, and 
Aniruddha the Aharhkara. — The four Vyiihas give rise to three 
Bub-Vyuhas each, the resulting twelve Vyiihas being the first 
twelve out of the twenty -four names — Kesava, Narayana, etc. 
with which the orthodox Hindu begins his daily “Samdhya, ” 
— The doctrine of the Vyiihas is found in the “Narayaniya" 
section of the Mahabharata ( xii. 347. 30-40 ), but it is altogether 
unknown to the Gita. It would also seem that originally only 
the first two Vyfihas were recognised. 

— Sutra 42 , line 13 f. — The terms are thus defined — 

1 end! I I qint 'fiRH II 

— ^Sutra 42 , line 26 . — Ik will be remembered that the Bhaga- 
vata conception of Moksha was the soul’s permanent abode in 
Vaikiintha, and not a merging of the individual soul into the 
Supreme Sou] without leaving behind any consciousness of 
individuality. 

— Sutra 43 , line 2 f. — The attack contained in the first two sutras 
of the present adhikarana is interpreted in the same manner by all 
the Bhashyakaras except Madhva, Nimbarka and Vijnana. The 
two latter Bhashyakaras (and particularly Madhva) interpret the 
first sutra {i, e., 42) as an attack against the view that the Lord’s 
Sakki might be the creator of the world independently » k female- 
being like Sakti cannot by itself create anything. If you join the 
Sakti with the Lord, who is the active agent in creation, it is 
clear that before the Lord the Kartri can do anything, he must 
have a karana or body and limbs, which be has not ( sutra 43 ). 
And if you endow the Lord with both body and power of seeing 
( vijnana ), that amounts to accepting (apratishedha) “our own” 
theory. The last sutra is a condemnation in general terms. — 
Ramanuja is alone in making the last two sutras a reply to the 
piirvapaksha in the first two sutras, so that the Pancharatra 
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system, beiag cured in its few vulnerable points, stands unoon- 
deroned. Sankara, Bhaskara, and Vallabha have made the adhi- 
karapa condemnatory throughout. Srikantha comes midway* 
While he makes sutra 44 a refutation of the attack in sutras 
4SS and 43, he nevertheless makes the last or 45th sutra a general 
condemnation of the system on other grounds. 

— Sutra 43 , line 4 . — Would not the spider producing threads 
out of himself have been an adequate drishtanta ? Compare the 
Bhashya on IL i. 25. 

— Sutra 44 , line 3 . — The Mahabharata (xii. 347 ) explicitly 
declares — 

^ sfrq: qg: ii 

sffRi i 

itf ^ II 

— Sutra 44 , line 5 . — The word “ tat” in the sutra refers, ac- 
cording to Ramanuja and Srikantha, to “ Pahcharatrapraraanya,” 
according to Sankara and Bhaskara, to the “ asambhavadosha ’* 
urged in sutra 42; while Vallabha who, not unlike Sankara 
and Bhaskara, finds a condemnation of the Pancharatra system 
in all the four sutras, understands by “ tat ” the Vyuhas, who, 
being now regarded as endowed with Vijfiana and the other 
gunas of the Supreme Lord, will each of them be an indepen- 
dent Sovereign upon whose sweet will there can be no restric- 
tion imposed. The simultaneous existence of more than one 
Omnipotence oaa always be proved to be a logical inconsis- 
tency. — I think that there is a much more satisfactory way of 
interpreting the sutra. Siitra 43 having urged that from 
Sarhkarshapa, the agent, Pradyumna, the mind cannot originate, 
sutra 44 says-if, as an alternative supposition, Pradyumna is not 
a “ Karana *• but is identical with Vasiideva, as being possessed 
of “vijiiana*’ and other pre-eminences, then the “ Karan at va ” 
ought to have been plainly denied; but ‘‘tadapratishedhah, ” 
the Karanatva is not discountenanced in the system. 

-wgStra 44 , line 13 . ^ Compare II. i, 6 , line 18. 
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— Sutra 44, line 14. — ^The name “ Pancharatra” has been vari- 
ously explained. (1) Ratra signifies a chapter or a topic, as in the 
familiar Arabian “ Nights, the five topics of a Saihhita being 
either Tattva, Muktiprada, Bhaktiprada, Yaugika, and Vaise- 
shika ; or the five means of Abhigamana etc. detailed in II. ii. 
42, line 13, above. ( 2 ) A treatise that results in the night- 
obscuration, i. »=?., the confounding of five heretical systems. (3 ) 
What cooks (verb, pack) the night of ignorance, what illumines. 
(4) a treatise in which the great Purusha offers a sattra for five 
nights as a means of obtaining pre-eminence in the world and, 
as a consequence of the sattra, assumes the five-fold manifesta- 
tions in his Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Antaryamin, and Archa 
forms. This last explanation seems to me to be more legitimate 
than the others. 

—Sutra 45, line iff. — Ramanuja is alone in turning, what on 
the face of it is a concluding stroke of the attack against an 
opposed system, into an actual defence of it. He thus para- 
phrases the sutra — 

For Ramanuja’s rendering we would expect tke sutra to be 
“Pratishedhach cha” and not “Vipratishedhaoh oha,” Further, 
if the “ pratishedha " were so explicitly made, what are we to 
think of the earlier objection which ignored the existence of 
such an explicit denial ? Ramanuja’s interpretation of the 
adhikarana thus lacks conviction, and yet apparently it seems 
to have convinced Thibaut, who says ( S, B. E. 34, lii )— “ It, 
however, appears, to me that the explanations of the ‘ va ’ and 
of the ‘ tat implied in Ramanuja’s comment, are more natural 
than those resulting from Sankara’s interpretation. Nor would 
it be an unusual proceeding to close the polemical pada with a 
defence of that doctrine which — in spite of objections — has to 
be viewed [ — by whom ? — ] as the true one. ” The arguments 
against Ramanuja’s interpretation are quite on the surface : 

(1) The tone of the whole pada is “ parapakshanirakarana. ” 

(2) The tone of the last sutra of the adhikarana is decidedly 
combatative, as of sutras II. ii. 10, 17, and 32. (3) Ramanuja’s 
explanation of the last sutra is anything but satisfactory. (4) 
If the Sutrakara really wanted to defend thePancharitra system 
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he could have done so in a far less unambiguous manner. And 
finally, (5) Sankara’s explanation of the sutras falling under 
the adhikarana is not, after all, so very objectionable. 


— Sutra 45, line 2 t — One expects that Sahkaracharya would 
pick many more holes into the system under cover of this last 
sutra than what he has actually done. His “Veda-vipratishedha” 
is absolutely untenable. Ramanuja has correctly pointed to 
the analogous passage in the Chhandogya, VII. i. 2-3, where the 
“Veda^ninda” by Narada is not really intended, and says that 
the words of dissatisfaction put in Sandilya’s mouth are merely 
intended as “ vakshyamana-vidya-prasamsartham.” Ramanuja 
writes-- 





—Sutra 45, line 5. — Srikantha finds, from his point of view as 
a Saiva philosopher, another contradiction in the Pancharatra 
system — 



Probably, the Pancharatra philosopher would find the “chita- 
bhasmacharoha” of the Pasupata system equally contrary to 
“Scriptural” commands ! As to “Purana” passages proclaiming 
Siva, Vishnu, and the worshippers of each in turn, by all kinds 
of opprobious names, they end by cancelling each other, and 
can never be taken very seriously. 







Addenda et Corrigenda to the Notes 


Page 

Line 

Correct 

Incorrect 

65 

11 

and hence necessarily and heterogeneous ; 



heterogenous ; 


76 

After 

line add the following J^ote — 


•— SQtra 9, line 3*— etc., i. e., a posteriori, 

and not a priori 

83 

11 

omitted*. 

omitted. 

83 

bottom Add the following footnote — 


« 

Not quite. Compare xii. 76 ff. — 
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gofj i 


88 

21 

World ; and the introduc- 
tion of God into the sys- 
tem is a later accretion. 

World. 

88 

25 

3 t Dvyaimkas 

3 DvyanukaB 

88 

After 

the first footnote, add the following footnote — 


t 

Sankara (see II. ii. ) seems to 

have considered the Tryanuka as made up of three atoms. 

89 

22 

i^ahkaracharya, although 
his words imply that a 
tryanuka consists of just 
three atoms , not three 
dvyauukas ), 

i^ankaracharya ), 

92 

25 


ftsTWit 

95 

23 

II. ii. 11 

II. ii. II 

109 

7 

Samav&ya in fact may be 
said to be the ^ which has 
as the Hence 

There should be 



there should be 


116 

8 

Dipavamsa*, 

Dipavamsa, 

115 

Add at bottom the following footnote — 




* c =5 gwiRr ^ 1 






116 

9 

218 

288 

116 

11 

478 

477 

181 

86 

eeneible 

eeneibile 
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Addenda et Corrigenda to Notes 


Page Line Correct Incorrect 

122 24 Add at the end of the footnote — 

can mean “ four-constituted or “ of four-kinds. ” The 
Bhamatikara seems to understand the word in the second sense, 
following the 11." 13 — 

323 8 

123 25 in the world, resembling in the world. 

herein the three gunas of 
the Silihkhyas. 

125 5 Skandhas, — or we may Skandhas, 

say that it is just the five 
Skandhas ( i. e., the dif- 
ferent functions, vrittis 
or faculties ) viewed in 
their togetherness — 

129 After ll^tbe r7 add the following Note — 

— Sutra 19 , line 3 — - The scries establislies an unending 

cyclic chain of causes, e. g., River — Vaj)our — Cloud — Rain — River, 
but the chain by itself does not explain adequately the modiis 
operandi of each of its causal links. Nor dues it exi)lain why 
things lend themselves to be arranged in such a series : why 
they exhibit such inherent uniformity. In the absence of an 
adequate answer to this important question, the chain is as^ 

good as an igno ratio elenchi. 


129 

22 



137 

17 

the anus (i. e., body) 

the anus 

137 

18 

the a^raya (^not a^rita) 

the asraya 

139 

7 

parts. The use of the word — 

parts. 


wliich is a Jain technicality — 
in the present context is ^'ather 
curious. 


153 26 Add at the end of the Note — 

The theory in efTect asserts that destruction is always the mother 
of construction. The d^atK-knell of the dying year tolls in the 
arrival of the New Year. 

189 After line 25 add the following Note - — 

— Stitra 36; line 4 — The 86. 65 asserts that the dimension 

of a perfect soul is | rds of the height which the individual bad 
in his last existence. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES 


— Sutra 3, line 31 . — “ Darsana ”, translated by us as t§ruti>text, 
can also mean “intuitive-realisation,” on the evidence of 
the iSvetasvatara passage 6.13. 

— SGtra 9, line Ilf. — Compare also the Bhashya on III. ii. 21 — 

—Sutra 8, line 10.— is the hypothesis 
of the but under the supposition made that 

becomes impossible. 

— Sutra 23, line 8. — Another possible interpretation of this 
perplexing sutra can also be suggested by taking the word 
3?^4T^to mean “magnet” in sutra II. ii. 7. As the magnet, 
the source of movement in the iron-needle, is not itself 
agreeably or disagreeably affected by the movement, and so 
cannot be charged with doing and not-doing what is dis- 
agreeable and agreeable respectively, so the soul ( and 
a fortiori the God ) cannot be liable to any similar 
contingency, seeing that the so-called or belongs 
to the body only. The body, through ignorance, identifies 
itself with the soul, and fancies that it can do or 
to itself, just as the iron-needle, being temporarily 
magnetised, may imagine itself as the source of its own 
movements and worry about them. 

—Sutra 27, line 24.— The frequent appeals to in 

the Sutras ( even Sutra 28 is an appeal to “loka” ) serve to 
emphasise the fact that even ordinary experience is capa- 
' ble of affording us fleeting gjimpses or intimations of the 
Absolute. 

— Sutra 32, line 1 . — The or purposiveness of actions or 

is a rule applicable only to finite ( human ) beings. 
To generalise it and to attribute it to the infinite God or 
Absslute is unwarranted. Hence the is sufficiently 

answered by saying that it does not arise at all. 

—Sutra 34, line 1 The argument of Sutras e34-36 of this 
PUda recurs also in Sutras II. iii. 41-42. 
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Page 

line 

Correct 

IncoiTect 

4 

15 

Purvapakshin 

Purvapakhin 

4 

25 

( and in the portions 

and in the portions 

9 

31 

II 

II 

13 

26 

siitra, such as 
“ tattvanam, ” 

sutra 

15 

11 

Ashtakas 

AshUkas 

17 

15 

stimulat- 

stimula- 

18 

16 

Saihkhyas 

and Samkhyas 

19 

9 


ftar] 

20 

11 

KS-smirin 

Ka^mirin 

23 

24 

four 

five 

23 

26 

omit — (v) q;Roiq?Jr?rff: 

: 1 

25 

last 

propitiate 

propitiat 

49 

19 

the soul ( and 
a fortiori God ) 

God 

54 

6 

— Sutra 33, 

—SOtra 32, 
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[N. B. Figures refer to pages of English translation^ nrilo ss they are 
preceded by n, in which case they refer to the pages of Notes ]. 


A, sound and letter n32 ; the sound 
resulting from untriie symbolical 
lines 34. 

abhSva nl05 ; its varieties n87 ; 

its ( Vait^eshika) classification n41f. 
abhidha n26. 

abhidharmajuanaprasthspanai^astra 
of KatySyaniputra nll9. 
Ablndharmako^asSstra, vyakhyS on 
nl21, nl50, nl38, nl51; quoted 
111, nl42. 

Abhidhnrmapitaka nll6, nllO; books 
in nll6. 

abhigamana, defined n203. 

Abbiras, their migrations into India 
n200 ; mentioned by Patanjali 
n201. 

absolute nl63, nl96, 
activity, belongs to sentient or non- 
Bcntient objects ? 73. 
adharma ( Jain ) = static space 127, 
nl78, nl79. 

adliikarana, defined and described 
n4. 

adhiinukticharyS nl66. 
adrishta 85, 00, n07, nl37, nl38 ; its 
function in world-origination 80. 
advaitabrahinasiddlii, quoted nl57. 
Advaitananda nl37. 

Zgamns, Jain nl80. 

Agamas, &iiva nl97 ; compared with 
the Vedas nl97 ; their four Padas 
nl97. 

Aggeniya nl75. 

aggregates, Buddhist 104 ; impos- 
sibility of their origination 104f. 
aghSti-karman nl86 ; its varieties 
nl86. 

agnihotra 4. 
agrahSyani nl5. 
ahamkHra n61. 
ahSraka ( body ) nl84, nl89. 
Ahirbudhnya-Safiihits n82, 
Aitareya-Srapyaka quoted 14; quoted 
34 ; quoted 34 ; quoted 40, 

Aitareya (I. i. 1) quoted n0 ; BbSshya 
09 it Ql6g s quoted ; 
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aja-inantra n59. 
ajstivada n73, n81, nl96. 

Ajanta nl30. 

ajlva (Jain category) nl78. 
ajnSnavada nl75. 

akSsa ( Buddhist ) its nature 100 ; 
Buddhist conception of, refilled 
IlOf ; defined and described nl49f. 
Skat^a ( Jain ) iil78. 

AkhS, his date n202. 

SkJiyata, defined n41. 
nkriySvSda nl75. 

AlambanaparlkshS nl58. 

HlavavijnSua 125, iil25, nl26, iil39, 
^ ul60. 

AWSr Saints, Dravidian n202. 
Anandagiri n28, n65, n80, nl37, nl38; 

quoted n27, n93, nll4. nl57. 

Ahgas (Jain), Twelve nl75 f. 
Ahguttaranikaya nll6. 

AntagadasSo nl76. 
antaraya nl86. 

antary amin ( a form of Lord’s mani- 
festation) n205. 

Aniruddha, a mode of God 130; ulOO, 
n203. 

anirvachaniyakhyati nl64. 
antahkarnna n78. 

anum5na = (Sarhkhya) Pradhaua n63. 
Snumanika n64. 
antipravet^a 15. 

AniitarovavSiyadasao nl76. 
anupalabdhi nl07. 
anuvyavasSya nl26. 
Annyogadvkrasutta nl78. 
apadsna nll6. 

Apantaratamas n27. 
ApastamhadbarmasGtra quoted 5. 
Appaya Dikshita, quoted nl83C. 
apratlsaihkhvSnirodba nl45; defined 
and explained nl43. 

Arsda KalSuia n83. 

Srambbana n45. 
arohS 0205. 
ardhajaratiyatva nil. 

ArdbamSgadhl nl75» 

Aristotle n40, 
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ariyasachchani nl49. 

Arthasaingraba, quoted n32. 
Artha^Sstra n83. 

arthavada, defined nl9; its varieties 
described nl9f . 

Aryadeva nll3, nll8. 
a^abda = (SSmkbya) Pradhaiia n64. 
asamavayikSrana, defined n99. 
a^aya nl27, nl37, nl38; defined nl25. 
aaamprajuata samadbi nl34. 
asamskntadharmas iil43. 

Asanga nll8, iil63,nl68; quoted nl67; 

see also MahSyanasutralaihkSra. 
asatkSryavada n91f, nll4. 
Ai^inarathya n30. 

3srava nl38, ]il78, 

AsbtSdhyayi nl69. 
aahtaka-rites 9, iil5. 

SsrainadbarmaB 4. 
aslikSyas (Jain) nl78. 

Asuri n7. 

Af^vaghosba n83, nll3, nl48. 
ndidc^a 0; defined nl4. 
atmaii, bis active and intelligent 
nature 73,74 ; as saksiiin nl63 ; 
see soul. 

atoms and atomism 26, n52-, (Bud- 
dhist) 103f, iill2, nll3, nl21, nl22, 
nl23, nl24 ; Greek and Indian 
atomism nll4; Jain atomism des- 
cribed nl84 ; its theory set forth 84, 
88f ; as cause of the world 88 ; their 
kinds 89; their conjunction is im- 
possible 89 ; nature of their con- 
j unction criticised 90; their in- 
cessant activity 93; their qualities 
93f, 95 ; atomism not endorsed by 
men of competence 96f Vaifieshika 
atomism n80f., nH2, nll4; the 
process of atoiuio combination in 
creation, n88f; their dimensions 
86, n90f. 

AUhinatthippav5ya nnh, 
andarika (body) nl84, nl89. 
Aiilnkyadar4ana = VaiB08hikadart5aDa 
n26. 

luipanisbadu puruaha 10. 
Aurapachchakkhana nl77. 

A van j ha nl75. 

Avassaya nl77. 

Ava^yakasutra nll2. 
avatSras n200. 

avayava-avayavi relation n39. 
avidya n55: Buddhist nl29, iil30, 
nl34, nl47; avidyS chain explained 
nl29f; avidya-caiisution described 


as in Bodhicharyavatara nl31f ; 
described by Vacha8patimi4ranl32; 
described as in Brahinamtitavar- 
shinl nl32f. 
avijnapti nl20. 
avimoksha n26. 
avyakrita (Buddhist) nl42. 
avyakta 5, n61, n60; origin of Gunas 
from 5; its absorption into Purusha, 
_ 5; see also Pradhana. 

Ayappavaya nl75. 

Ayaradasao nl77. 

Ayarangasutta nl75. 

Syatanas ( Buddhist ) nl20, ul21. 
ayushka nl86. 
ayutasiddha nl05. 

Badarayana n5, nl41, 
bahyartbavada nl55 ; nl67. 

Baludeva nl99. 

Balaki-Ajatui^atru n34. 

Balavarman n42, n45. 
bandha (Jain category) ul78. 
baiidhuta (of the Brahinunas) n200; as 
a theological principle n200n. 
beings, their four clusses n5, u23- 
BelvalkAr n5, n24, n58, n83, n200n. 
Bergson nl52. 

Bhagavatas 140, nl73 ; see also 
Paficaratra. 

Bhagavatapurana n200 ; its recogni- 
tion as the fourth prusthana n202. 
Bhagavadgila n30,n201; (j noted 5,17, 
37, 38, 64, 66 ; n9, nl7, n33,ul91 . 
Bhagavati nl75. 

bhfl.kti, the doctrine of nl99 ; in the 
^vetasfvataru and Rigvoda nl99. 
bbaktiprada n205. 
bhaklisaliacliarya n200. 
bhaktisUtras ii202. 

Bhalan, his date n202. 

Bhamati nl38; quoted u23, n31, n33, 
n43, n64, n69, n7ir, n73f, n79fi:, 
nl04, nll4, nll8, nl22, nl24, nl25, 
nl27f, nl29, nl35f ; nl45, nl58, 
nl59, nl87, nl98. 

Bhandarkar, Sir 11. G. nl99, n201. 
Bhartrihari n25, n31. 
Bhartriprapaneba n30. 
Bhashaparichchheda nll4. 
bhasliya, defined and described n3f. 
bhashyakara, his function described 
n4. 

BliaskarachSrya, quoted nl64 ; his 
date n202; diforences in sHtra- 
i liter pretation nl3, n27, b 46, ii47y 
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n48, n53, n69, ii85, nl35, nl46, 
iil51, nl67, nl71, iil89, nl96, ti204. 

BbattaparinniC nl77. 

bhava nl30. 

bhSva ( Buddhiflt ) iil42. 

BliSvaviveka n24. 

bhllTayathStmya n26. 

bhediblieda n30, ii45. 

bodhi nl63. 

BodhicharySvatSra ul31 ; paiijikS on 
it nl44, nl61. 

Bodhichittavivarapa nllB. 

Bodhisattra, ideal of nll7. 

Brahmajalasutta nlOO. 

Brail man, the cause of the world 3 ; 
as efticient and constituent cause 
lOf , 16 ; means for its cognition 
11 ; its disparity with the world 
Ilf ; possibility of its knowledge 
bv other means of proof 16f ; its 
identity with the world 18; defects 
in the theory of ommscient Brah* 
man as world-cause 19f ; Brahman, 
non-distinct from world, criti- 
cism of the theory 29f Brahman’s 
assumption of oneness and inani- 
foldness, etc. 31 ; its knowledge 
from untrue Scriptures 33 ; incapa- 
ble of modihcatioii 35 ; immutable 
35 ; the fearless 36, 58 ; Brahman 
one with Atman 36 ; devoid of 
causal paraphernalia 52 ; having 
perfection of powers 53 ; impartite 
or partite 55f ; its wholesale or 
part-transformation 55 ; uninoditi- 
ed and modilicd 56, 57 ; its pot- 
onces 60, 61; its potences justilied 
67 ; sentiency and non-sentiency 
in Brahman-made creation 84f;il3 
saktis n56 ; as sakshin nl63 ; its 
Sachchidanandatva nl63; = mana8 
or chitta nl64. 

Brahmamritavarshirji iil32. 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, quoted n48. 

Brahmasntras 20, 59, 69; quoted 8, 17, 
36, 70, 76, 88, 126 ; n30, n31, n33, 
n81, nl03, nl90. 

Brahmavidyabharana quoted n43, 
n98, nl37, nl41, nl47, nl48, nl53, 
nl57, nl64, nl83. 

Brihadaranyaka-upanisbad, 15, n29, 
n34, n55, n94; quoted 9, 10, 14, 19, 
21, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 50, 
65, 58, 60, 61, 64, 76; n30, nl77. 

Buddha 126, nll6, nl31, nl44, nl66, 
nl73, nl79, outline of his life 


nll5 ; date of his nirvapa nll5 ; 
his last words nl42; his avyakrita 
problems nl82. 

BuddhabhUmis iil66. 

Buddhacharita n83. 

Buddhavamsa nl 16. 

Buddhi nl8; see also inahat. 

Buddhism and Buddhists nll4 ; its 
many forms 103 ; its Canon 105, 
ull5 ; its doctrine of momentari- 
ness, see moment ariness (Bud- 
dhist ) ; its creation ex nihilo 114f ; 
its Idealism refuted 11611 ; Idea- 
lism summarised 117f ; Hinayaiia 
School nll2 ; history and biblio- 
grapliy nll5fi: ; its Schools nll7 ; 
Fourth Council ( Buddhist ) nll9 ; 
differences in the Schools of nll9; 
their causation-theory nl27ff ; their 
doctrine of karman and transmigra- 
tion nl39 ; dress etc. of the 
Buddhists nl73. 

Buhler nl94. 

Canon, Buddhist nll5f. 

Canon, Jain nl74ff^ 

Categories, Jain 127, 129. 
causation, Buddhist nl27ff ; nl35, 
nl40; described nl29.^ 
cause and effect, identity of 18f., 
42 ; relation 21, 38. 

Chaitanya, his date n202. 
ChaittasamiidSya nl24f. 
Chandapannatti nl76. 
Chandavijjhaya nl77. 
Charakasariihita nll2. 

Chariyapijaka nll6. 

Charvakas n68, n71. 

Clmryapada (in Saivagama) d 197. 
Chaiisarana nl77. 

Chandogya, quoted 14,15,21,22,29, 
30,31,32,34,37,40,41,47,49,50,51,56, 
60,65,66,139 ; n8, n22, n28, n50f. 
Chhedasutras nl77. 
Chitabhasmacharcha n206. 

Chitra (rupa) nl05f. 

Chittasamudaya nl24f. 
chodanS n8. 

Christ n200. 

ChuUavagga nll5. 
conative sublation, seepraUsarnkbyS- 
nirodha. 

conjunction, see saiiiyoga. 
contact (eparsa) 42. 
creation, its purposivencas 61f;a8 
the sport of Cotl 62 ; its beginning- 
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loss ness leasonablo and attested 
65f ; creation (Buddhist) ex 7iihilo; 
its purpose in VcdSnta n73; in 
{^ahkara VedSnta ti49- 
Creator, more and beyond the soul 
50; sentient nO ; intelligent n54 ; 
Creator Higher than Soul^ Topic 7 (II. 
i. 21--23), 49ffi. 

Creator's Causal Paraphernalia^ Topic 
8, (II. i. 24-25) 52tf. 

Dsdu, his date nl02. 

Daksba nl92n. 

Dasakuta n202. 
dar^anSvaraniya (Jain) nl86. 
DasaveySliya nl77. 
decimal system nl07. 
deiinition, its varieties in Advaita 
VedSnta n35. 

Democritus n87, nlOO. 

Dei^avarman nll9. 
design, argument from 66. 

Deiissen nl5, nl09, nl46, nl68. 
Devarddhigani nl74. 

Devindattbava nl77. 

Dhammapada nll6; of the Sai'vSsti- 
vSdins nll9. 

Dhammasangani nll6. 
dharma, defined n8. 
dharmas, Buddhist nl42, nl43; of 
the Sarvastivsda School d 120. 
dharma (Jain)= dynamic space 127, 
nl78, nl79. 

DharmakSya nl20. 

DliarmakTrti nll3, nl58, nl61. 
dharmatathata d 26. 
dliarmSyatana nl2l. 

Dharmottara nll2. 

Dhatnkatha nll6. 
dhStiis (Buddhist) nl21. 
dialectics (Jain) 127 ; called Logic of 
Seven Modes 127 ; Disjunctive 
Dialectics 128. 

Digambaras nl78. ■ 

Dighanikaya nll6, nl49, nl74. 
Dihnaga nll3, nl58, nl61. 
Disjunctive Dialectics, dialectics, 
Disjunctive, and SyadvSda. 
Disparity in Nature^ Topic 4 ( II. i. 
4-11 ) lOff. 

dispute of faculties 14,15. 
dissolution, Vedantic, is an illogi- 
cality 19 ; state of elTects in 20. 
Ditthivaya nl76. 

dreams, their interpretations 34, their 
unreality and real experience 


33f ; phenomena in 123. 
dualists 10 ; see also SSrakbyas and 
Yogas. 

duhkhilnta (Saiva ) nl95. 
dvaita n202. 
dvaitadvaita u202. 
dvSra ( Saiva ) nl95. 

Effect, its prior existence in cause 40, 
44 ; non-existent before its crea- 
tion 40 ; its existence in cause 
decided by reasoning 41 ; 

Eight nocs nl67, nl72; enumerated 
nl67n. 

EkanStha n202. 

elements, superintendents over 14. 
Eliot, Sir Charles nll7. 
ether (Jain) 127 ; see also SkHitia 5. 
evambhnta (Jain) nl83. 

Everything in Ordisr, Topic 13 (11. i. 
37). 

evolution n60, n65. 

Faculties, dispute of 14, 15. 

Ftnal End of Creation y Topic 11 (IL. 
i. 32-33) 61 ff. 

folk-lore, its examples n50. 
Fully-Equipped Divhnly^ Topic 10 
(11. i. 30-31) 60f. 

Gandharvanagara 118. 

G'atjadharas nl89. 

Ganges n40. 

Ganiuvijja nl77. 

Garbe n201. 

Gaudapada n82n; Sankara’s parama- 
guru n24 ; a fictitious name ii24 ; 
theory about a Gaiuja school n24 ; 
his Karikas n24, iil64 ; Karika 
quoted 21. 

Gautama Buddha see Buddlia. 
genus, its existence 43. 
ghatikarinan, its varieties nl86. 
Ghora-Angirasa n200. 

Gita-bhashya, quoted nl6. 

God, knowable by Sarfikhya and 
Yoga 9 ; his omniscience and 
omnipotence due to Nescience 37; 
his power of illusion 38; unjust 
and cruel 63 ; his regard to 
merit and demerit of beings 64; 
his rain-like attitude 64; as omni- 
scient, creating the universe 74; 
as controller of the universe 75; bis 
activity and power of cosmic illu- 
sion 79; as efiicient cause alone 133; 
of the Theists, not connected 
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with souls 134f. ; has no operating 
basis nl35f; susceptible to plea- 
siiie-and-pain experience 136 ; as 
finite 137 ; n on-omniscient 137f ; 
his Modes in PSncharati’a 139; can- 
not create instrument from him- 
self 140 ; his svabhSva n54 ; in- 
dependence n55 ; his powers n69 ; 
his function in NylCya-Vaitieshika 
ti 97, n97n ; Jain God nl80 ; Yoga 
definition of nl90 ; of the Vedan- 
tins nl91; in Sariikhya-Yoga of 
the Gits nl91 ; his adhishthSna 
nl98 ; God and his t^akti in BhSga- 
vata philosophy n203. 

Gokula n200. 

GopSla-krishna n200. 

Gotra (Jain ) nl86. 
gourd ( alsbu ), the simile of nl87. 
grammarians, on the brevity of 
siltras ii3. 

Grihyasutras n57. 

Oro884oTig Analogy^ Topic 2 ( II. ii. 
11 ) 84f . 

Guiranwalla district of the Punjab 

u201, 

gunaa n61, n75, n83 ; originating 
from avyakta 5 ; their nature 70 ; 
their activity 72 ; tlieir dominance 
and subservience 79 ; their number 
and nature nl7 ; described n65f. 
Gurjaras n201. 

llati DIkshita nlO. 

Ilarivamiila n200. 

Harivarman nll8. 

Hauer nl4. 

Heaven ( Jain ) nl89. 

Hegel n51. 

Henotheism n200. 
hetupratyayas nl24, nl27f . 

Hinayana n30, u31, nl55; its schools 
nll7 ; contrasted with Mahflyana 
ull7 ; its characteristics nll7f ; 
its date nll8- 
Hiianyagarbha nl4. 

Hiuen Tsang n40, nl21, 

Holt/mann, on Bhagavadgita n201n. 
Hopkins nl89, n201n. 
hridaySyatana n50f. 

Ideas nl57f ; Platonic n40; Buddhist 
121 ; their luminosity 121, 
idealism, Buddhist nll7 ; sec Viju?r- 
navKda. 

ijyS, defined n203. 


ikshana n8f, 

illusion, beginning less 21; cosmic 74. 
Impariite's Fart-modijicaliofi, Topic 9 
(II. i. 26-29) 550;. 

Inequality and Cruelly^ Topic 12 (II. 

i. 34-36) 63ff. 
inherence, see samavaya. 
initiation 4. 

intimate relation 42 ; examination of 
its nature 42 see Gt /so samavSya. 
irana nl22. 

I^a, quoted 7. 

I^varakrishna n6, n7, n59, n60, n82 ; 

see also S5mkhyakSrika. 
itihasa n20. 

Ttivuttaka nll6. 

Jabala, quoted 10. 

Jacobi nl33, nl68, nl70, nl71, nl72, 
nl78. 

Jaiinini n8, nl69. 

Jaimini-siltra, quoted 6, 57; nlfi, 
nl9. see also mimansasutra. 

Jains, theh* refutation 127ff., their 
categories 127 ; their dress etc. 
nl73 ; their canon nl74fi:; 

Jainism, origins and historical devc- 
lopment nl731f; its soul-theory 
nl74 ; its estimation nl74; outline 
of tfic system nl781f. ; ontology 
nl79 ; system compared with Sanh- 
khya nl79f ; its classification of 
Karman nl86; more a religion 
than a philosophy nl89; Hopkins’ 
estimate of it nl89f. 
Jambuddlyapannatti n276. 
jaramara^a nl3(). 

Jatakas nll6. 

jliti (Vai4csbika) defined and descri- 
bed n40 ; its perception n99. 
jati (Buddhist) nl30, nl57. 
Jayasiihha n42, n43. 

Jiva (Jain) nl78 ; Jain classification 
of nl84 ; see also Soul (Jain), 

Ji v4 j iv^bhigamasGtr a n 176. 
jilSnSvaraniya nl86. 

JulEnc^vara, his date n202. 

Jumna n40. 

Kabir, his date n202. 

Ksla (Jain category) nl78. 
KslSmukba nl93. 

Kalpataruparimala, quoted nl98. 
Kammappavaya nl75. 

KapKda 24, 87 ; n97, nl04 ; deriva- 
tion of his name n25. 
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KaDishka nllQ. 

Kant ii51. 

Kantian view n44. 

KSpKlika nl93. 

Kapila, founder of the SSmkhya 
system 4, 5, 24, n6, n7 ; the purpose 
of bis Smriti, 4 bis perfect know- 
ledge 6, not reliable when he con- 
tradicts 4ruti 6 ; alias Vasudova 7 ; 
on plurality of Selres 7 ; his the- 
ory running conn tor to Yeda7; 
his incidental mention in 6vety- 
vatara n9 ; the tawny-Coloured 
being n9 ; who burnt the sons of 
Sagara nl2. 

KappiSvadaiiiaikao nl76. 

kSrakavyapara u41. 

kffrana, upFidiina and niinitta n5; 

Vaiiieshika n98C ; defined nl06 ; 
Karan a (f^aiva artha) nl95. 
kariuan 66 ; of the individual souls 
19; its beginiunglessnofls 65; fluid 
106; its Jain clasailication nl86f. 
Karmana i\l84, nl89. 

Kuruka nl93, 

K Irani k a nl93. 
kirya, deUiicd nl06. 
KaryakSranablilva (Buddhist) nl40 ; 

see also causation (Buddhist), 
klryakarana ril8. 

Katha 9, 17, nl4. 

Kathivatthu nll6. 

KatySyanTputia nll9, 
Kaushitaki-Up. 14, 64, ul8, u34, n54f. 
Kautilya n83, nll3. 

Keith, A. B. n74, nl21, nl84. 

Kej^ava (Lord) n203. 

Keiilvakl4mmn n20 ; difi'erencos in 
sntra-interpretation n46, nl64. 
KevaMvidyl n65. 

Kbandhakas nll5. 

Khapdobi n200. 
khara nl22. 

Khuddakaniklya nll6; books of the 
nll6. 

Khuddakapitha nll6. 

Kiranivali nil3. 

KiriylvisSla nl75. 

Knowledge, intuitive 17 ; its attri- 
butea nl60 ; in Vjninavffda nl62, 
Krishpa n200 ; Devakiputra of the 
Chhindogya n200; of the Bhlrata 
n200; religious teacher of Arjuna 
d200 : hi8 identification with 
Qoplla-Knsbpa n200. 


Ktishi^a^dvaipSyana n27. 
Kiishpagupta n42, n43. 
Kiishna-Vlsudeva nll9. 
kriylplda nl97. 

KriySvlda n 175. 

Ksetrajha 5; defined n9, 

Kumirila nl71, nl81. 
kundabadaranyaya nl09. 
Kuranarlyana n24. 

Kutastha n33. 

Kntattho (Buddhist word) n33. 

Lakshana n35 ; svarupa-lakshapa 
n35 ; tatastha-lakshana n35. 
Lakshana n26. 

Lakule^a nl93, nl95. 

Leucippus n87, 

Levi nl66. 

Lifiga, defined and interpreted nl5- 
Logavindusara n 175. 

Logicians 25. 

Madhva, bis dvaitavlda n49; his date 
n202 ; difference in sUtra-interpre- 
tations nl3, ni4, n22, n27, n44, 
n45, n47, n48, n52, n53, n70, n71, 
n72, n74, n75, n76, n84, n96, nl46, 
nl52, nl54, nl67, nl88, nl99, n203. 
Madhyamakasutra quoted, 159, iil68. 
Madhyamaka school nl66, nl72. 
magician and his magical creation 21 . 
Mahabhlrata nlO, nl96, n203 ; Saih- 
khya in, n83 ; quoted 5, 7, 17, 57 ; 
nlz, n94, n204. 

MahanisTlia nl77. 
mahat 8, 76, 79 ; nl3f., n61, n77. 
Mabipachchakkhina nl77. 
Mahivagga nll5. 

MahivTra nl79; his dat(i nl73 ; 

tempers agnosticism nl82. 
Mahlyina nll7, ul55, nl72; its chara- 
cteristics nll7f ; its date nll8. 
Mahayinasutrllamkara, quoted nl63. 
see also Asanga. 

Mshe^varas 133, nl91 ; their cate- 
gories 133, nl91ff. 

Majjhimanikaya nll6. 

Majjhima pajipads nl66. 
mana-Syatana nl21. 
mantras n29 : defined and described 
nl8f. 

Manu and Manusmriti 4, 7, 24, 27; n6 
nl5, nl2, n27. 

Materialists 73, n32. 

Mithara n96, nl2, n82n. 

Mathurl n39, n40. 
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MaudgalSyana nll9. 

Maya, AsinanlSB. 

Maya and Maygvadins n53, 1154, 
• n55, n73, n74, n78, n79, n81, nl59, 
nl64, nl^5, iil72, nl81. 
means of knowledge, nugatory in 
the Absolute 32. 

Menander, king nl40. 

Milinda, king nl49. 

Milindapanha nll2, nll6 ; quoted 
nl48f. 

MimH^SsiJ, theory of aiithoritv nl2f ; 
view of the world ti55 ; its injunc- 
tions n66. 

MlmanBiTsHtraa n5l, nl69; their pur- 
pose n57 ; quoted n8, nlO, ii34, 
n36 ; aUo Jaiminisiltra. 

Mir?Sfcai, her date n202. 
inodes (vyulias) n202f. 
mohaniya nl86. 

moksha, its nature n30; in Vedanta 
nl49 ; in Jainism nl78 ; BliHgavata 
conception of n203. 
moinentariness (Buddhist) 46, 107, 
108, 112, 113, 125f; n44, ril42, 
nl44, nl46, nl47, nl51, nl60; its 
modern revival ul52. 
monads (Buddhist) nll2. 

MuktJtvall 111 14. 
imiktiprada n205. 
Miila-sarvilstivadins nllO. 
Mala-sUtvas (Jain) nl77. 

Muller, F. Max n200. 

Mundaka n29 ; quoted 21, .30, 55, 60. 

Nagai'juna nll3, nllS, nl55, nl59, 
nl67, nl68. 
naigama (Jain) ul82. 

NaiySyikas n99, ulOl. 
Naishkarmyasiddhi nl86. 

Nakulet^a nl93; see Lakulctia. 
nama (Jain) nl86. 

Namadova, his date ii202. 
uamarupa nl30, iil34. 
name and form, fabrication of Me- 
science 36, 37. 

NanappavSya nl75. 

Nandisutta nl78. 

NSrada, Bhaktistftras of n202. 
Naraharitirtha, his date n202. 
Narasiihba Mehta n202. 

NarSyana, the creator of the world 
5 ; identified with Vasudevii ISat- 
vata n200. 

NarSyanlya section of MahSbharata 
n203. 


navya-nyaya nll4. 
Nayadhammakahao nl75. 

Nay as, Seven (Jain) nl82f. 
Negativism, see SHnyavada. 
nescience, its siipcrimpositions 21 ; 
its distinctive classilications 22 ; 
its fabrications 37, 58 ; in Bud- 
dhism 105, 106. 

Nettippakarapa nll6. 

Nidanas 104f., nl30 ; their iclatiou 
to Samkhyatattvas 133, 134, 135; 
see also rratityasamutp?ida and 
avidya-causation. 

Niddesa nll6. 
nigganthas nl74 
Nihilism in BuddluHin 103. 

NimbSrka n55; his date n202; — dilT.c- 
ronces in sutra-interpreatation nl3, 
n22, n27, n45, n47, n48, n53, n7(), 
n71,n72, n76, nB4, nl35, ij 146, nl67, 
nl89, nl97, n203. 

Niray^lvalT nl76. 

nirodha nl40, nl45, nl49 ; see also 
Pratisaiiikliya- and Apratisaiii- 
khya- nirodhas. 
nirgranthas, see nigganthas, 
nirjara (Jain) nl78. 

Nirukta n41, nl69. 
nibbana 104 ; nl25, nl44, iil49; as 
ahetiija nl48; as nirhetuka n.l49. 
ni4cbaya-naya nl82. 

NisThajjhayana nl77. 

Noble Eight-fold Path nl49. 
non-couative sublation see Apiati- 
samkhyiS-nirodha 109. 
non-exiHtciice and existence 40,41. 
nySya, its meaning discusisod ii6. 
NyayabhSshya, quoted n95. 
NyJtyakaudali nll3 ; quoled ii76, 
nl08f. 

N y Sy akns u 111 Sh j al i n 1 1 3 . 
NySyamahjari, quoted nl47. 
Nyayasiira nll3. 

NyiTyasutra 114, n98, nl33, nJ53, 
nl69 ; quoted 134. 

NyHyavarttika nll3. 

N y jl y a vart lik a - tatpary a-pai' i 4 ud dh i 
iill3, 

NySyavarttika-tiiiparynlika nil 3. 

Objects, external, denied by Vijiia- 
navffda 1170:. 

Objects Turned Subjects^ Topic 5 (iu i. 
13.)27f. 

Ohanijjutti nl77. 

OvavSiya ul76. 
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Overlord, omniscient, ns originator, 
controller and absorber of the 
world 3 ; see also God. 

Pacbchakkhsnappavaya iil75. 
Pachittiya nll5. 

PadmapnrSna n83 ; quoted 7. 
Painnas, Ten nl77. 

Pakndba Kachchaiyantt nll2. 

Pilli Canon nll5f. 

PlEnStira nl75. 

Pahclia^ikhu n7, n75, n94, 
PSneharStras, their refutation ISOfi* ; 
their Modes 139; contrndicfcious in 
141f ; origiuvS and liiatory of u 19911.^ 
n201 ; its derivation n205 ; see also 
BhSgavata. 

Panchakalpa nl77. 
pahehArtha nl95. 

Pilndavas nl56. 

PanhFJvUgaranSi nl76. 

Piinini nl5, n40, nl69, nlQO. 
Punnllvana nl76. 

pnra (a form of Lord’s manifesta- 
tion ) n205. 
parjl-dcYatu n53. 

PjtrEjika nll5. 
paramarshi (Kapila) u6. 
param?frthasatya nl71. 
pilramSrthika (truth) n45, ii46, 
paratantra (satya) iil59, nl61. 
parikalpita (satya) nl59, nl61. 
parimitatva n65. 
parinitina ii24, n29, n70. 
parinjtini-nityatva nl79, nl85. 
parinishpanna (satya) nl59, ulBl, 
PariviXrapStha nll5. 

PSrsivanlEtha nl73. 

Pililupata nl93, nl96 ; its founder 
nl93; its different schools nl93; see 
Mahe^varas and Sa'vism., 
Pilsiipatasmriti, also called Saiva 
Sinriti nl3. 

P?ltaUpiitra 43, n39;tho Jain Council 
of nl78. 

Patahjali nl5, n39, n40, nl90, nl91, 
n20i. 

patichchasamupiilda, ^ee pratityasa- 
mutpida. 

Pittimokklm (of the MulasarvijstL 
vffdins) nll9. 

PatisambhidSmagga d116, 
Paitbginappakaratia nJl6. 
Pe^akopaaesa nl|6. 

Petavatthu nll6. 

pereijient jercejiiaii 


phallic worship nl92, 

Pinda-nijjntti nl77, 

Pingala nl69. 

PrHbhSkaras n94. 
Prabodhachandrodaya nl39. 
PradhSna 3, 8, 36, 133-136, n60 ; ac- 
cepted as independent First Cause 
by the Yoga 9 ; illogicalities in the 
theory 22f ; disparate effects of 
23; its close analogy to Upani- 
shadic theory 26 ; the theory 
attacked 59f ; its inability to create 
the universe 7Gf . ; impossibility of 
activity in 72f. ; cannot act 74, 76; 
cannot bo controlled 75 ; equipoise 
of the Gunas in 75 ; nature of its 
activity 76f ; no assignable motive 
for its activity 77f.; pradhana and 
soul, their relation 77, 78, 79 ; a 
simile for their interrelation 78; is 
acceptable to VedSnta if endowed 
with intelligence 80 ; inert n9 ; its 
constituents nl7; arguments for the 
existence of n63; its pravritti is 
inexplicable n67f. ; its pravritti 
u69, n71, n72. 

PradhSnavadin, not the beat Logi- 
cian 25. 

pradyumna nl99, n204 ; a mode of 
God 139, n203. 
i^rajapati and prtinas 75. 
IVajhS-pitramitjI nl63. 

Prakriti, independent Fist Priuciplo 
7 ; see Pradhnina.' 

Prjtims, supremacy among 75 ; thoii 
live varieties and localities n44. 
praiiSyntiua, its varieties defined 
n44f. 

pranidhffna nl90. 

prasaiiga-dialectics nlOO, ul07, 155, 
nl59. 

Pratiastapltda n95, n97, n99, nll3, 
his bh?5:8hya quoted n87f. 
pratisamkhyS nl47. 
pratisamkhysl-nirodha 109, n 145 ; 

defined and explained nl42f. 
pratltyasamutpUda n83, nl27, nl32, 
ni35 ; see also avidyE-causation 
and Patichcba-sainuppada. 
pratyasatti nl5. 

pratyayas nl41 ; their kinds ex- 
plained nl41 ; seeaho hetupratya- 
yas. 

pratyabbijuil school nl94 ; its iden- 
tity M^itb spand^-^qhpol f 

jnncij?le uJJiq. 
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praT^tti and apravxitti u54. 
praTxittivijnEna iil25. 

PremSDanday his date n202. 
production, the process of n43f. 
proofs, their validity and invalidity 
120 . 

pudgala (Jain) 127, nl78, nl79 ; 
theory of the Jainas nll2 ; defined 
nm 

Pnggalapafinatti 0116 . 

PupphachilliSo ul76. 

PupphiSo nl76, 
pura^a, its contents n20, 
PurandaradSs n202. 

Purpavarinan 46, n42. 

Pimisha, aupanishada 10 ; his uu- 
oontaminated nature 10 ; see also 
Ssmkhya. 

purusbsrthas, their varieties nS. 
Puvvas nl75. 

PUrvas, Fourteen nl75. 

RaohanS n67, n70. 
rtcddhsnta nll4. 

RSjasCtya n34, 

Rajavarnian n42, n4B. 

RStnadtisa n202. 

RSmSnanda, his date d202. 

Hanade n200n. 

RFlmanuja, the Vaishyava teacher 
n201; his date n202; differences in 
flUtra interpretation nl3, n22, n23 
n27, n44, n45, n46, n47, n48, n53, 
u65, n67, n70, n71, n72, n78 ; 
(quoted), n84, n85, n97, (quoted), 
nl35,i Dl46, nl52f., nl67, nl88, 
nl96,’nl98, n203 n204, n205. 
KangaiSiuJiiHija n58. 

Hatnaprabha n28, n90, nl25, nl37, 
nl38, nl44 ; quoted n?9, n32, n48, 
n92, nl27, nl39, nl46, nl91. 
Kavapabhashya n90, iill3. 
Rsyapaseijaijja nl76. 
re-absorption, see dissolution, 
realism, Vai^eshika nlll. 

Reality, its knowledge beyond the 
ken of reasoning 25 ; its true 
knowledge from untrue Scriptures 
33; knowledge of ultimate reality 
annihilates activities based on 
distinctions 35 ; its knowledge 
nil ; Buddhist reality nl20, nl21 
( bshy a ), nl21 ( antara ). 
reasoning, its scope in Brahman 
knowledge 17 ; its deceptive nature 
17 ; its non-stability 23f.;its worst 

23 (Brahma stttrabhashya. Index] 


f ossibilities 23f ; it a jiirlsdictioa 
7 ; its purpose in VedSnla 69. 
Refutation of the SuMhyas Topic 1 
(II. ii. 1-10) 69ff. 

Hefutation of the Atomic Theory^ 
Topic 3 ( II. ii. 12-17 ) 88fi:, 
Refutation of Idealism, Topic 5 (11. 
ii. 28-32 ) 116fiE. 

Refutation of Jain Philosophy, Topic 
6(11. ii. 33-36 ) 127ff. 

Refutation of Theism, Topic 7 ( II, 
ii. 37-41) 133ff. 

Refutation of PTlhoharUtra, Topic 8 
(U. ii. 42-45) 138ff. 
n^meiubrance (Buddhist) impossible 
il2f. 

renunciation, prescribed by the Veda 
and Yoga 10. 

Reprobate Theories, Topic 4 (II. i. 12) 
26f. 

Rhys Davids nl30. 

Right knowledge (Buddhist) 110. 
Right knowledge (Jain) 129. 

t igveda, quoted 17, 66, n26, n45. 

ijusUtra nlB2. 

Rudra nl91, nl92. 

RudrSpI nl92. 

Rudra-oiva nl99. 
rQpa nl24. 
rupaakandha nl23. 

Sahara n34, nl69 ; quoted n8, nil, 
nl5, n37, n52. 

6abda nl83. 

BachchappavSya nl75. 

Sagara 7. 

Saivism, its origins nl92ff; its early 
history iil93 ; its Sgamas nl93 ; 
Tamil and Dravidian nl93 ; diffe- 
rence in the Schools of nl25 ; 
their dress etc. nl72 ; see also 
Mahe^varas. 

Sitkshin nl62, nl63. 

SalistambSsutra ul27. 

SamabhirUdha (Jain) nlH3. 
SSmannaphalasiitta nlOO. 
samanvaya nb. 

SSmSnya 87 ; defined and described 
ii40. 

SamavSya, n87, nl09, nl07f., nl57 ; 
its refutatioTi 91f ; criticism of the 
theory of 98,99,100 ; defined and 
described n37f., n99f. ; see. also 
Intimate Relation. 

SamavSyanga nl75. 

Samdhya: n203. 
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8ttiiigbfti*»k8hita iill2. 

Samgraba (Jain) iil82. 

SambitSs of tbe BblfgavataB ii201; 
tbeir four Psdas ii201 ; five topics 
of n205. 

SamjuS (skaudba) q122. 

Saxakarsba^a 139; iil99, ii204; tbe 
mode of n203. 

BaihkbSra Me SamskSia (Buddbist). 

SSmkbya, its principles not met in 
tbe Veda 8 ; its refxitation 69ff ; its 
profoundly rationalistic basis 69 ; 
incoberent on account of contra- 
dictions 80ff ; its etymology nl6 ; 
on threefold nature of the world 
nl7f ; its savayava Pradhana n52; 
exposition of the system n58-n62 ; 
its idealistic tendency n62; cosmo- 
genesis in n76;genealogical table of 
creation according to Samkhya n77; 
points of its retutation summari- 
sed nSOff ; history of the system 
n82f ; in the QTt5 and the Upani- 
ihads n83; in MalvltbhiCrata n83 ; in 
PurSoas n83; dress etc., prescribed 
for the followers nl72. 

Slmkhya and Yoga, plurality of 
selves in 7; the two Smritis, reason 
for their special refutation 9; na- 
ture of their authoritativeness 10, 
SSmkhya in Bhagavadgit^s: nl91. 

SSmkhyaEI[rik!CB n6, nl5, n37; quoted 
7, n7, nl6, nl7, n35, n59, n60, n62, 
n69, n73, n74, n76, n78. 

SSmkhyapravachanabhashya n82 ; 
quoted n95. 

SSmkhyastXtras n82; quoted n40, n75. 

SSiiikhyatattvakaumudl u82 ; m also 
Tattvakaumudl. 

Saibkshepa^Eriraka n27. 

samsarga defined n65. 

samskSra nl23, nl30, nl34, i)142 

sam^lesha, defined nl09. 

saxhtEna nl25, nl45. 

SamthKra nl77. 

Samvara (Jain) nl78. 

Saibvritisatya ul71. 

Samyoga 92, 98, 99, 100 ; defined a 
described n38, nl06, nl07f. 
Sathyuttanikiffya nll6. 

Sffndilya 142; BhaktisUtras of n202. 

Sanjaya Belat^hiputta nl82. 

Sankarami4ra nll3. 

SaptabhaAginj^a, Jain 127, nl80 ; 
refuted I27ffq m also Sysdvada. 


Sarvadai'4auasmgraha n82, nlS6, 
nl97; quoted nl96. 

SarvajnStman n27. 
oSriputra nll9. 

SarvSstivada and Sarvsstivadins, 
ull7, nll9, nl40, nl41, nl43, nl47, 
ol51, Mula-Sarv^stivldins nll9 ; 
their canon nll9 ; their theory of 
Dharmas nl20 ; atomism of nl2l£ ; 
on hetupratyaya nl24; summary 
of its refutation by Sankara nl64. 
Sat, Jain definition of nl79. 
iSatapathabrshmaQa, quoted 14. 
SatkiSraQavSda u43. 

Satsainpatti n50. 

SStvattts nl99. 

Sautrsntikas nll2, nll7, nll9f; their 
doctrine of Time nll3. 

Schrader F. Otto n7, n201. 

Scriptures 6, 7, 11, 32, 33, 57 ; n2l; 
see also Veda. 

Self, its unity in all beings 7 j its 
manifold creations 58f., see also 
Soul. 

sense-organs 8, iii3, 
sentiency and non-sentiency 86f. 
shadl^yatana nl30, nl34, 

Shffdgupya n202. 

Sbash^itantra n7, n82. 

Shatpadlstotra, quoted n23. 

Sher Shah n40. 

SiddhSnta nll4, 

^ishjiaB nlOf. 

4i8ht5parigrahah 26. 

6i4nadev5h nl92. 

Siva, n92n, nl93; see also Rudra* 
Skanda nl93. 

Skandhas 103, nl22f. 

SlokavSrttika n25, nl71. 

Smritis, heterodox, their refutation 
31f., nature of their authority 6. 
sneha nl21. 

Socrates nl82. 

SCgen nll8, nl21, iil23, nl44, nl48, 
nl51. 

SomSnandanStha nl94n. 

Sona n40. 

Sophists nl82. 

Soul, loss of its sentiency 13 ; as 
creator, not admissible 49f j not 
able to wind up his own mays 
60 ; Soul ( Sariikhva ) devoid of 
activity 75f. ; his purpose and 
nature 77f. ; nl8; Soul (Vai^eshikaJ 
in pralaya n90; Soul (Jain) 130, lU 
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132; Sou] (Supreme) ai^8ume» modoK 
139,; Soul ( VaUesiiika ) ii96f. 

, Soul (Jilin), its kinds nl84 ; its 
ditfercnt bodies ti 184 ; its magni- 
tude nl85 ; its eight central 
particles nl97 ; its bodies in state 
of liberation nl89. 
space, see XklT^a. 

Spanda, principle and school ul93, 
nl94jn ; its identity with pratya- 
bbijfiS-school nl93n. 
spared nl30, nl34. 

Spencer n65. 

sphere of works in Scriptures 31. 
SrautasGtras n57. 

^rldhara n76, n97, nll3. 

SrinivSsa, difEerences in sntra-inter- 
pretation n70, nl46. 

Srikai?tha nl35, nl93; quoted nl97, 
nl98 ; difEerences in aUtra-inter- 
pretation nl3, n22, n27, n45, n47, 
n48, n53, n67, n71, n72, n84, nl46, 
nl52, nl67, nlB8, nl96, nlSS, n204, 
n206. 

Srugbna 43, u39, u40. 

Sruti 6, 9 ; and pratyakaha nl7 ; 

6ruti and Smriti nlOf, nl2. 
SthSvara (jivaaj nl84. 
subject-object-relation 27f. 
subliminal impressions, see vSsanas. 
fciubramanian K. R. nl92. 
Substance-quality relation 97f. 
^uddhkdTaita n202. 

Sngh n40. 

Snna^4epa n34. 

Sony a, its poflitire character nl42. 
^Qnya^Sda and ^irnyaTSdins 126, 
»m, nl41, nl55, nl66, nl67, nl68, 
til71 ; of the HlnaySna nll8: of 
the MahSySna nll8; diatinguisned 
from MSySvSda nl65. 
Superintendents 14* 

SuradSsa^ bis date n202. 

Sure^vara nlB6. 

Suriyapapoatti nl76. 

SOtras, denned and described n3. 
Suttanirplfta nll6 ; of the Mnla- 
sarvisti Vidius nll9. 

Suttapit^dca ull6. 

Snttasaihgaha nll6. 

Sutt^vibhaiga nll5. 

SOtyagadahga nl75. 

Svsdhylya^ defined n2l)3. 


Svalakshana nl6L 
SvSri'ijya n34. 
iSvJlmi, Narasimlm iil92. 

Svotslinbaras nl78, nl99. 

Svctiisvatara Upanishad, quoted 5, 
9, 10, 37, 53, 55, 61; n9, nl5, nl8, 
n53, n59f. 

Syadvsda ti 179, nl81 ; formulation 
of nl82; purpose of the different 
modes in nl83, 

Taittiriya-saihbitS 7. 
Taittiriya-brahmaiia 10. 
Taittiriya-tlrunyaka 37. 
Taittiriya-upauishad, quoted 13, 18, 
36, 40, 41, 49, 111, 281 ; n68. 
Taijasa (body) nl84, nl89. 

Takakiisu nl68. 

Tamil Veda n202. 

TaijOulaveySliya nl77. 
tanmStras n6l, a77, n94. 

Tantra 4, n6. 
taptamudiil n206. 
tapyatSpakabhlva 81f; n78f, 
Tarkabhashtt nll3, 

Tarkakauraudi nll3. 

TarkapSda n58, n74. 

Tarkasaiiigraha d 113 ; quoted nl05. 
tathatS nl63, nl67. 

Tattva n205. 

Tattvakaumudi n65 ; quoted n69 ; see 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi. 
TattvSrtbarSjavlrttika nl§3, nl85. 
Tattvasamisa n82. 
Tattvasamgrahapahjiks nl58. 
teachers of Upanisbadic tradition 21. 
Thlnaiiga nl75. 

Thanoshvar n40. 

Theraglths nll6. 

Tberlgaths nll6. 

Thibaut, Cl. n205. 

time n43f ; Sautrintika doctrine of 
113. 

Tipi|;aka nll5 ; books of the same 
nll5ff. 

tirthakaras nl89. 

Telang, Justice n39, n40, n42. 
Tennyson, quoted n66. 
trasa ( Jivas ) nl84. 
trishpS nlBO. 
trivritkarapa n94. 

truth, highest, its nature and know- 
ledge 25 ; source of its knowledge 
26f. 

Tukarlma, his date n202. 

TulasIdSsa, his date d202. 
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UdSna it 116. 

Udayana n97, tiil5 ; iiuoled n t04. 

Uddyotakarft nll3. 

Unseen principle, adriahta. 

UpSdSna nl30 j doHned n203. 

UpahSra nl95. 

up&iigas, Twelve, Jain iil76. 

Upanishads, ^aivite nl92. 

Upa^lesha nl09. 

Upavarsha nl69. 

UppSya nl75. 

Uttarajjhayana nl74, nl77. 

UttaramimanaSsiItra n57 ; see also 
BrahinasOtra. 

UvSsagadasSo nl76. 

VachSrambhaijta, see Word-initia- 
tion. 

VSchaspatimii^ra nl7, n27, n28| n45, 
n65, nSO, nll3, nlU, nl27, nl29, 
nl91. 

VaibbSshikas nll7, nil 91. 

vaikriya nl84. 

Vaikuritha n203. 

Vainayika iil75. 

VairSgya, delincd and recommend- 
ed ni6. . 

Vai^esbika and Vai^eahikas ii84, 
n86, n90, n9i, ii95, n97, n99, nlOO, 
nlOl, nll3, nlU, nl73; their 
theory of atoms expounded 85 ; 
their refutation 88t¥, ; their six cat- 
egories. 97; reasons for discarding 
the system 102, 103; they are semi- 
nihilists 103 ; its founder's tradi- 
tional histories n25f ; their theory 
of atoms n52; general survey of its 
refutation by Sankara nllOf ; 
origins and developments traced 
nU2ff. 

Vai4eshika (topic of the PshoharStra) 
n205. 

Vai^eshikasntra, quoted 87, 94, 95, 
98, 99; n92f., n99, nlOl, nl02, nl04. 

VayeshikasntropaskSra nll3. 

Vaish^ava teachers n201. 

Vaish^ava Vedas n202. 

vskyabheda n92. 

Vffkyapadiya, q^uoted n26, n31. 

Valabhi, Council of nl74. 

Vallabha nl47 ; his date n202; 
differences in Sutra-interpetationa 
nl3, n22, n27, n36, n46, n47, n48, 
n52, n70, n71, n72, n76, n85, nl46, 
nl67. nl71, nl88, n204. 

Va^biaasSo ni76* 


VarShamihira ni06. 

VardhamSna nl73 ; see Mahftvira. 

Varshagunya n7. - 

Varttikas, dolinod and described n4f . 

Varupa nl99. 

Vfisanas 124, nl65f. 

Vasubandhu nll8, nl21, nl45, nl50, 
nl68. 

Vasudcva, a mode of God 139 ; iden- 
tified with NarSyana Vishnu n200; 
his SbiSdgu^ya n202. 

Vasugupta nl94n. 

Vasumitra iill3, nll9. 

Vatsyayana n97 ; quoted n95. 

Vavah8ra nl77. 

Veda nl97 ; as the source of know- 
ledge of higher truth 25f; its autho- 
ritativoneas nl2f; its nature accor- 
ding to the MunSSgakas nl6; on 
higher reality nl6. 

vedana nl30, nl34. 

vedanaskandha nl22. 

Vedantatotra, its purpose u57f . 

vedaniya (Jain) nl86. 

Vedantakalpataru n86. 

VedSntaparibhashS nl07 ; quoted 
n77f., nl64. 

Vedantrtsara, quoted ti 92, n94. 

Vibhanga nll6. 

VibhSsha nll9. 

Vibhava (a form of Lord’s manifesta- 
tion) n205. 

Vidbi (§aiva artha) nl95. 

VidyEpBda nl97. . 

Vidyapati, bis date n202. 

Vijayadas n202. 

Vijjanuppavaya nl75. 

vijnana nl30, nl34, nl61, nl62, 
nl67 ; as selMnminous nl63. 

Vijnanabhikshu n82 ; differences in 
sutra-interpretations n70,n71, n72, 
n74, n76, n85f, nl46, nl65, nX88, 
n203. 

Tipnanaskandha nl23. 

Vijnanavada and VijoBnaTSdins 
nll7, nl41, nl55f, nl60, nl62,nl67, 
nl68, nl69, nl71 ; its two truths 
nl59 ; conception of nl63; also 
called Yogaoharas nl66 ; their 
doctrine of Void nl67; criticism of 
Sahkara^B refutation of nl67f ; 
see also Buddhism ideallstio. 

VimBnavattbu nll6. 

Vinayapi^aka nll5, books of the 
nll6. 

Vlrartthava nl77. 
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Viriyappaviiyft nl75. 

Vi^Skba al93. 

Vij4ish|;a<ivaita n53, ti202. 

Viflh^u, identified with VS^ndern, 
the Sstvata n200. 

Vishpu-NarSyapa nl99. 
Vishriupuiana nlO, n200. 

Vi^eshas ( Sarhkhya ) n61. 

Vitai^da nldfi. 

Vit^hoba u200. 

Vivagasuyam nl75. 
vivarta n24, n29, n30. 

Tiveka n59. 

Viyahapapijatti nl75. 

Vrishpis Iil99. 

Vritti n26. 

Vrittikara nl69, nl72. 
vyakta n60. 

^anjans n26. 

VyEsa 27, n27. 

Vyasabhashya ; iee YogabhasWa. 
VyavahBra Dl82;a8 a poini or view 
nl82. 

Vygvaharika (truth) n45, n46, n47. 
VyUha n206, n207f . 

Wasailjew nll2. 

Weber nl99. 

Wheel of Law nl30. 

Word-Initiation 29. 

Word^Initiated worlds Topic 6 (ll. i. 
14-20) 29f . 


World, its disparity with Brahman 
Ilf.; its sentienoy and non-sen ti- 
ency 13 ; its manifold nature 71 ; 
its origin from atoms 88f ; external 
world denied by VijnEnavadin 
117ff.;itB nature distinguished from 
that of Brahman n20 *, achetana 
according to the Samkhyas n21 ; 
its sthiti and pralaya in ^Eiikara- 

ig)Vedanta n25; world a mere name 
d 29; its origination n55. 

Yamaka nll6, 

Yimunaoharya n201. 

Yaska n41. 

Ya^omitra nl51. 

Yaiigika n205. 

Yoga, as means to right knowledge 
9; its beginnings nl4f ; its sQtras 
nl5; pre-Buddhist nl5. 

Yoga rSaiva artba) nl95. 

Yoga fBhagavata definition) ntOS. 

Yogabnasbya nl05, nl07; quoted n92. 

Jogacbaras nll2, nlfifi^ nl72 ; iis 
a/so VijnEnavadins. 

Yogapada (in ^aiva Bgama) nl97. 

Yogasastra (?) 9, nl5. 

Yogcamriti^ Topic 2 (II. i. 8) 8ff . 

YogBstltra nl68, nl96 ; quoted 16, 
nl90. 

Yogasntrabhashya n75. 

Yogic trance 22. 





